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less unworthy of that 



^ 4 *• * 

i'^ l:'4^P^®P*^^'^ ^'^^ *^^ Press a Third Edition 

'"^'Y -iJf rfiis Essay, the Author has endeavoured, 

' • • \^ T^^lhaking ample additions to the motter of 

.\<i * .£he Work, as well as by a carefiil revisal of 

4 ' * 'the style^ to render it les 

; V- -'>e,y flattering meaaare of approbation U h„ 

' JlvV/'^^^^^^ from the literary world. Sensible 

y^S!^>lllSkat the didactic precepts which form the 

J - vXaws of Ti'anslation, are best verified by 

the variety and aptness of the examples 

: I' broikght to illustrate them, he has in this 

'i 

'.• ' edition very considerably enlarged the num- 

./-. )}^)^.|of illustrations brought as examples 

•• * \fwi of excellencies and defects. Of these, 

•j . ' hx.^ far as reason and good sense afford a 

•1. ^OTterion, the opinion of all intelligent re»* 
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;ders will probably be uniform. But, as it is':;^i;d .1 
^^^«ot to be denied, that in many of tlm* .exir; "i^^^^ V^., 
amples adduced in this Essay, the appt"'^ 
lies not so much to any settled cana)ft^; J)! 
criticism, as to individual taste ; it wilt .»9^^r^', • 
be surprising, if in such instances, a di^0WJt'V''-C ^' 
ty of opinion should take place : a^q *^8^ •;• ^i • 
Author having exerciised with great fre^lror. ! K '1^^^ 
his own judgment in such points, it 
ill become Ihim to blame others 
same freedom in dissenting from 
nions. The chief benefit to be derived*'»b{A -^^fl^' 
all such discussions in matters of taste^ijjftlft^isl^ 
not «> much arise ftom any certainty yi^iS" 

. . . ' f 

obtain of the rectitude of our criticAl^-flt 

sions, as from the pleasing and useful. fxer-T5|A 

cise which they give to the finest powers -c^f. IT'" 

the mind, and those which most distiu] 

us firom the inferior animals. fc^*' ***<!^'- 

.In one material point at least, the A* "* 
may be allowed to flatter himself, that 
advantage may accrue firom his unde 
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PREFACE. IX 

It will serve to demonstrate, that the Art of 
Translation is of more dignity and import- 
ance than has generally been imagined. It 
will afford sufficient conviction, that excel- 
lence in this art is neither a matter of easy 
attainment, nor what lies at all within the 
reach of ordinary abilities ; since it not only 
demands those acquired endowments which 
are the fruit of much labour and study, but 
requires a larger portion of native talents 
and of genuine taste, than are necessary for 
excelling in many departments of original 
composition. 
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iNtkODUCTlON. 

1 HERS is perhaps no department of lite- 
rature which has been less the object of cul- 
tivation, than the Art of Translating. Even 
among the ancients, who seem to have had 
a very just idea of its importance, and who 
have accordingly ranked it among the most 
useful branches of literary education, we 
meet with no ^attempt to unfold the prin^ 
ciples of this art, or to reduce it to rules. 
In the works of Quinctilian, of Cicero, and 



2 PRINCIPLES OF IKTB« 

of the Younger Pliny, we find many passa^ 
ges which prove that these authors had 
made translation their peculiar study ; and, 
conscious themselves of its utility, they 
have strongly recommended the practice of 
it, as essential towards the formation both 
of a good writer and an accomplished ora* 
tor^. But it is^ muek to be regretted^^ that 
they who were so eminently well qualified 
to furnish instruction in the art itseli^ 
have contributed little more to its advance* 
ment than by some general recommenda^ 
tions of its importance. If indeed time had 



* Vertere Gneca in Latinum, veteres nostri oratorefl op« 
tiiiuAi jUdiddMilift: Id M Ladiis CMIittt^ in illiir Ciaero- 
xib de omtere Ubris, dictt &e€taf8e. Id Cicefe nvk ipw per- 
8on& frequentiAsim^ pnscipit Quin etiam libros Platonis 
atque Xenophontia edidit, hoc genera translates. Id Messalae 
plaiMiity m^ilteeiiiie stmt ab M scripts ad h«b6 lAAdnAi 4ta* 
cknm. QmiufiiL InM. Ortd* 1 10. c. S. 

Utile imprimis^ ut multi pneppiimty vel ex GrflBco in La- 
^lum^ vel ex Latino Vertere in GrsBcum : quo genere exer- 
cftutioni^ pN>prifetafe 8t>leiKtorqiie verbomm, tapHa figuranmi, 
Ttt expUcandi, prstereH iraitatione optimonim, sbnilia invc'* 
niendi fisuniltaa paratur: simul quae legentem fefellissent^ 
transferentem fugere iKm possunt. PUn^ tljjnst* L 7* fy* 7% 







«pared tb U9 any caiii|)lete or finished spe- 
cimefift of trftnuli^idn from the hand of those 
great meters, it had been some compensa* 
tion fttt the want of actual precepts, to have 
been able to deduce them ourselves from 
those exquisite models. But o^ ancient 
translations the fragments that remain are 
so inconsiderable, boA so mudi mutilated, 
that we tm ^ibtlMely derive from them any 
advantage^. 

To the modems the tat of translation h 
of greater importance than it Was £o the 
ancients, in the satne prc^rtioti that the 
great mass of ancient and of modem lite- 
rature, accumulated up to the present times, 
bears to the general stock of learning in the 
most enlightened periods of antiquity. But 
it is a singular consideration, that under 
the duly experience c^ the advantages of 
good translations, in opening to us all the 
stores of ancient knowledge, and creating a 
free intercourse of science aiid of literature 

* Tbbxt remain of Cicero's translations some fragments 
•f the (Economics of Xenophon> the Timsnis of Plato^ and 
part of a poetkal version of the Phenomena of Aratus. 
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between all modem nations^ there should 
have been so little done towards the im- 
provement of the art itself, by investigi^ 
ting its laws, or unfolding its principles* 
Unless a very short essay, published by 
M. D'Alembert, in his MSlanges de Lit^ 
tirature^ d'Uistoire, ^c. as introductory to 
his versions of some pieces of Tacitus, 
and some remarks on translation by the 
Abbe Batteux, in his Principes de la LiU 
tSraturCy I have met with nothing that 
has been written professedly \ipon the sub- 
ject of translation considered as an art, de-* 
pending on fixed principles^. The ob* 

* When the first edition of this Essay was printed, the 
Author had not seen Dr Campbell's New Translation of the 
Gospels, then recently published, in one of the preliminary 
dissertations to which, that ingenious writer has treated pro- 
fessedly, though very briefly, '' Of the chief things to be 
" attended to in translating ** The general laws of the art 
as briefly laid dovfn in the first part of that dissertation are 
the same with those contained in this Essay ; a drcnmstanoe 
whichi independently of that satisfaction which always arises 
from finding our opinions warranted by the concurring judg« 
ment of persons of distinguished ingenuity and taste, affords 
^ a strong presumption that those opinions are founded in na^ 
ture and in common sense. Another woric on the same sub- 
ject had likewise escaped the Author^s observation when he 
first published this Essay; a poetical Essay on translatioiif 



IKTR« TRANSLATION. 



nervations of M. D*Alembert, though ex- 
tremely judicious, are too general to be 
. coDu^dered as rules, or even elements of the 

a3 



by Mr Francklin, the iii|peniou8 translator of Sophocles and 
Iruciai]. It is, however^ rather an apology of the art, and 
a vindication of its just rank in the scale of literature^ than 
a didactic work explanatory of its principles. But above 
al!^ the Author had to regret, that when the former editions 
of. this work were published^ he had not been fortunate 
enou^ to meet with the work of a celebrated writer^ proies- 
sedly on the subject of translation, the treatise of M. Huet, 
Bishop of Avranches, De optimo genere inierpretandi ; of 
whose doctrines, however, he had some knowledge, from a 
pnetQr inU extract of his work in tiie Dictionnaire Encydo- 
p6dique de Grammaire et latt^rature, article Tradudionm 
He has since seen and perused that small treatise, which, 
thoii|^ accurately and methodically written, and containing 
many excellent observations, and n^ucfa sound and jtididous 
criticism, proposes a system of rules adi^ited only to that 
species of translation which professes to give a faithfiil inter* 
pretation of the text of an ancient dassic ; and ib chiefly in- 
tended lor the instruction of a tiro in the language of the 
orig^iaL It as of soefa versions that the learned Dr Pearce 
is treating, in distinction from that move free spedes of com- 
position whidi is properly termed TrakslaUon, when he says ; 
** Vdim interpretem fidum esse, aed non sui ostoitatorem c 
" sed modd dictio gus Latina, sint verba sensum Gntd 
*' auctoris dare breviterque exponentia, non quasro an versio 
^* omatum pne se ferat ; neque enim legenda, aed consulenda 
ff astilla; ut de vi Gnecorum verborum ignaris, prqesenti 
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art ; and the remarks of the Abb6 Batteiu^ 
are employed chiefly on what may be term- 
ed the Philosophy of Grammar, and seem 
to have for their principal object the ascer- 
tainment of the analogy that one language 
bears to another, or the pointing out of 
those circumstances of construction and ar- 



" sit auxilio : De iis fak versioiiibus iotelligi velim qus una 
'* cum Gneco auctoris te^tu unprimuntar : de cseteris enim 
^' seorsim edids^ qualU est Gallica ilia celd>enimi Boilavii 
" verSLO, long^ aliter res we habet : in his enim et oraatum 
" et elegantiam qiuerimus: in hia aensum magis quam 
f* veiba paria paribus xtspandentia spectanuis: nee possit 
" ille interprea omnind plaoere^ qui non^ (proiit ejus Mngus^ 
*' qua utitur postulat ratio)> siiqaa immntal;, eenr^ttty diktat, 
'' ut tpssm vim spitkumque auctaris ob oculos le^onttum 
'^ poiiat.'' Prirfatio ZacL Peflree in Z). LfmgM vtrdom 
mem» It is evident, that the rules which are proper to the 
former kind of interpretation, are much too rigorous to be 
applied to the latter, or to that more ample and liberal spe^ 
cies of translaticHi, which professes to supply the place of the 
onginal author, and is adapted rather to convey to the reader 
the sense, the spirit and manner of hb composition, than the 
f trict meaning of all his words. The piesent woric, therefore^ 
^hidi is relative to thd more enlarged idea of Transialion, 
luid attempts to lay down the rules only of that qpedes of 
composition, can have little interference with the Treatise 
of the learned Huet, which eneiy scholar will find pleaaure 
and profit in geraaing. It may be Incideptalljr remackedj 



widi, ox di0er froQi eat^ (itjbier *. 



Waa^E PK^ has be$n o«r igwfBma^ of 
Uie principles of diji^ f^ it is not «t a}l 
w <Mndf9:i^ that fomiiit. jiJbe pumbieEles^ jtrnnth 

lations which every day appear, both of the 
works of the ancients and modems, there 
should be so few that are possessed of real 
merit The utility of translations is upiver- 
sally felt, and therefore there is a contiaufil 

a4 

that the judgments of Huet on the merits of the older inter- 
preters of the Greek writers, are extremdy YHluaMe ; and 
though rather "of the nature of opinioiis ^aa "of criticisms, 
evince a good taste, and great liber&fity ef sentiment. 

* I}^ AIM fi^UeiU^y founding upon this prinaple, which 
he has by no means proved^ That the arrangement of the 
Greek and Latin languages is tbe order of nature, and that 
the modem tongues ought never to deviate from that order, 
but for the sake of sense, perspicuity, or harmony ; proceeds 
to lay down such ndes as the following : That the periods of 
the translation should accord in all their parts with those of 
the original*— -that their order, and even their length, should 
be the same— that all ccxijunctionB should be scrupulously 
preserved, as being the joints or articulations of the members 
—that all' adverbs should^ be ranged next to the verb, &c. 
It may be confidently asserted, that the Translator who shall 
endeavour to conform himself to these rules, even with the 
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demand for them. But this very circum- 
stance has thrown the practice of translation 
into mean and mercenary handis. It is a 
profession which, it is generally believed, 
may be exercised with a very small po¥^ 
tion of genius or abilities ^. ^^ It seems to 



licence pillowed of aaciificing a little of tjieir rigour to sense, 
perspicuity^ and harmony^ will produce^ on the whole^ a very 
poor composition^ which will be far from reflecting a just 
pjctum of hit original* 

* Such is our pride» our. fbUy^ or our fiite^ 
That few^ but such as cannot write, translate. 

Denham to Sir B. Fansham. 



I|ands ixppure dispense 



The sacred stresms of ancient eloquence; 
Pedants assume th^ task for schQlars fit^ 
And blockheads rise interpreters of wit. 

TranMlatitm iy FfamcVin, 

In a review of the Warh qf Frederick II, King qf Ptv^sui, 
ifwulaied 6y Mr Holcrqft, we find the following remarks : 
Perhaps at fir^t sight we are apt to congratulate ourselves 
upon finding * a man of acknowledged ability employe^ iji 
communicating to our unlearned countrymep the epntents 
'^ of this memorably collection. But thjsj with m9 at least, 
^' is only a first thought; and th^ tran^atcw mt|st forgive u% 
if we express our regret at seeing him employed in 90 
laborious and unanlmating a drudgery. In the existence 
'^ of aa incident of this 9ort, there muet be a fault some- 
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^ me^'' says Dryden, ^ that the true re»» 
^ son why we have so few versions thai 
^ are tolerable, is, because there are s* 
^ few have all the tal^its requisite for tmat^ 
^ lation, and that there is so little praise and 
^ small encouragement ibr so considerable a 
^ partof learning." Pref.toOvid^sEpistles'^^ 
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wbere ; and if not in himsdf^ we most impute it to the 
defiDctiTeaess of oar oountiy and age, in social inipr(Fr»» 
nienty goveipment and law«. The w^rld, it n^aj be^ that 
ia, a veiy small portion of the world, gains something, 
in haying a foreign publication translated by a man who 
** ia ^pable of entering into the soul of his original; but, at 
f < any rate, it loaes^ out of ^ con^i^rison, morp than it gain^^ 

Here we have die solemn judgment of a grave and learn- 
ed critic, that Translation is an emplo3naient fit onljr ior 
Dttiioesl an4 that there is ^ jwlical Refect in tliajpyiKfiN 
meni^ laws and social tmprovemenU <^ a eomUry, where smf 
man of real talents Is suffered thus to degrade himself anj 
mispend his valuable tim^ 

• 

* The justness of the following observatioosi whidi form 
a atriking contrast with those in the pnoeding not^, will be 
i^ as soon as announced. *^ A faithful and el^guit ttf^n*- 
** lator is a chaiacter of the highest virtue in the Ktesary 
^ lepublic. It implies public Sfmit, the most void of osten- 
'' tatimi; a kind re^gard ibr the illitemte; a love of our na« 
^' tivft comtry^ shewn by enriching ita langui^ with va^ 
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It k^ faoirever» to the real homnr of the 
literary character^ and taate of tbe times^ 
4kat thece haxre been, and that tbcsre are Men 
of genius among the modcma who have 
▼hk h cat e d the dignity c£ this art ao itt af^re- 
Aiated, and hare liimidhed ua wkh «3X^ 
lent transTationa, both of the jancieot da»* 
idca^ and of the productions of foreign wri- 
ters of our own and of former ages. These 
w<irks lay open a great field of useful criti- 
dam; and feom them it ia certainly pos- 
aible to draw the principles of that art 
which has never yet been methodised, and 
to eatablish its rules md precepts* Towards 
this purpose, even tbe worrt tiwislations 
would have their utility, as in such a critical 
exercise, it would be e<]p]ally necessary to *il- 
lustrate defects as to exemplify perfections* 






Itiabk books; » just repird for merit, of whatever countiy, 
kj plaeing the ncvit of tone valuable feragoen in tbe 
^ traeat and fiufvet tight'; a caiie, a jadgraant aod .cKadneaa 
** that oKi^giiuil writings do not raqaim, and aane dqpoe 
^ of humflity, in acaroe a^iriagio the naie of an aathor. 
^ Bvt ham few of 4ioae liaraea fnd hevotnea «re ^ere I 
^ The Gemmon herd of tfanalaten ai^ oiert fioupdavars.'' 
iMmfrom Um Talht la Mr^Cmtmr. CmUm^M LeUer^ 
Td« i. p. 126. 
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An attempt of this kind forms the sub- 
ject of the following Essay, in which the 
Author solicits indulgence, both for the im- 
perfections of hU treatise, and peAapa' for 
some errors of opinion. His apology for the 
first, is, that he does not pretend to ex- 
haust the sid>ject, or to treat it in all its 
amplitude, but only to point out the general 
principles of the art ; and for the last, that 
in matters where the ultimate appeal is to 
Taste, it is almost impossible to be secure of 
the solidity of our opinions, when the crite* 
rion of their truth is so very uncertain. 
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CHAPTEB L 



Description of a good Translation.— ^Gene^ 
ral Rules flowing from that Description. 



XJf it were possible accurately to define, or^ 
perhaps more properly, to describe what i» 
meant by a good Translation^ it is evident 
that a considerable progress would be made 
towards establishing the rules of the Art ; 
for these Rules would flow naturally fiom 
that definition or description. But tbeare 
is no subject of criticism on which there has 
been so much difference of opinion. If the 
genius and character of all languages were 
the same, it would be an easy task to tnux»* 
late from one into another j nor would any^ 
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thing more be Requisite on the part of the 
translator, than fidelity and attention. But as 
the genius and character of languages are 
confessedly very differ eo I, two opinions have 
thence arisen, regarding the proper task of 
a translator. On the one hand, it has been 
affirmed, that it is the duty of a translator to 
attend only to the sense and spirit of his 
original, to make himself perfectly master 
of his author^s ideas, and to communicate 
them in those expressions which he judges 
to be best suited to convey them. It has, 
on the other hand, been maintained, that, 
in order to constitute a perfect^ translation, 
it is not only tequiiSte thlO; th* id^as and 
^ntiments of the original atlthot should bd 
Mmv^yed, but likewise his styl^ and inan- 
Ike* of Writing, whidi, it is supposed, can- 
not be done without a strict attention t6 the 
arrangement of his sentences, and even to 
their order aftd <!»ti&tmctioti *. According 



"^ BaUeuaJeiaC&Mht0ii^OnaidreiPdr.St.€k.^i finch 
likewise appeara to be the opinion of M. Hueti '' ^fUmum 
'' ergo ilium eae dieo itUerpretandi modttm, quatm auctaru Mm* 
** titUkt pnrnum, deindi ifm tHam, si Ua fni utriutque 
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to die Ibrmer idea of tfcasladon, it b al- 
lowable to impfove aad to embelluh ; •&- 
cording to the latter, it is necessary to pr^ 
tetv^ eteii blemisbei and defeiits ; and to 
these mvud, likefnrise be supenulded the haMli* 
AeM thit inittt Mt^d every copy in whidh 

the artist scrupulous^ Btttdies to ifiiitlte tiUf 
minutest lines or traces of his original 

As these two opinicms form opposite ex- 
tfettiest it lA fiot i&ipn>bable tKat the point 

of perfeciiofk should be found between the 

twa I would therefore describe a gooHdt 
translation to be, Thaty in which the merit 
of tkt origimi tMrk ii w etfMplmly traHS" 
fuseU iaU HMtktf langtiugii di io 6e as 

distinctly apprehended, and as sttmgly fdt^ 
hy a native of the country to which that 

■ I « f i * I ■> ' ■ Iff ! 

<' UngtuB facuMagy verbis arctistimi adhasrei itUerprei, tt tutm 
^ ikmm f^ftftft^ nM^rif elmrtieiBriim, fnoid ^usjkri p0iBst^ 
l^ 4xdumbrat^ Uque unmn ^tudet, ui nulla cum detracliome im* 
V mmutum, nutto addUametUo audum, sed integrum, suique 

^ omm t^^^krik\ tindttilmtm, perquam JSdeliier ixkibmt. 

^ UnmeM^ pigo tetfaum de rerb^ 8xpHmenduin> el ▼oeimi 
^ edam coUocationem retinendum esse pronuncio^ id vtod^ 
'* per UngwE ^ua utitur interpres facukdtem HceaL" Huet 
*^ de Interpretatiooe^f lib. 1. 
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tangtiage belongs^ as it is by those who speak 
the. language of thd original woth 

. M.W. mffoAig m descHptHA to be 
A just one^ which I think it is, let us exa^ 
mine what are the laws of translation which 
mkj be deduced from it* 

It will follow^ 

{. That the Trabslatibn should give A 
eomplete transcript of the ideas of the oii- 
ginal work* 

. IL That the style aind manner of writing 
should be of the same character with that of 
^e originaL 

III. That the Translation should have 
all the ease of ori^iial cotnpositidih • 

Ukd£r each df these general litfsm of trttis- 
lation, are comprehended a variety of sub- 
ordinate precepts, which I shall notice in 
their order, and which, as well as the ge- 
neral laws, I shall endeavour to prove, ftnd 
to illustrate hy examples* 
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CHAR IL 



First general rule^-^A Translation should 
give a complete . transcript of the ideas of 
the original xt^rk.— Knowledge of the 
language of the original, and acquaint^ 
ance with the subject.— ^Examples of im-- 
perfect transfusion of the sense of the 
original.'— What ought to he the conduct 
of a Translator where the sense is ambt^ 
guous. 



In order that ft translator may be ena^- 
bled to give a complete transcript of the 
idew of the. original work, it is indispen-* 
sably necessary, that he should have a per- 
fect knowledge of the language of the ori« 
ginal, and a competent acquaintance with 
the subject of which it treats. If he is de- 
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fident in either of these requisites, he can 
never be certain of thoroughly comprehend- 
ing the sentse of hta author. M. Fokrd is 
allowed to have been a great master of the 
art of war. He undertook to translate Fo- 
lybiuS) and to give a commentary illustra- 
ting the ancient Tactic, and the practice of 
the Greeks and Romans in the attack and 
defence of fortified places. In this com- 
mentary, he endeavours to cAiew, from the 
words of his author, and of other ancient 
writers, that the Greek and Roman engi- 
neers knew and practised almosrt every ope- 
ration known to the modems ; and that, in 
particular, the itiode of approach by paral- 
lels and trenches, was perfectly fiuniliar to 
them, and in continual use. Unfortunately 
M. Folard had but a very slender knowledge 
of the Greek language, and was obliged to 
atudy ius author through ^e medium of a 
traiislatioiiyexeciitedby a Benedictine monk^, 
who was entirely ignorant of the art of war. 
M. Guisckar^, a great military genius, and 



• Dnh. TlDcem IhilBiflr. 



» thof cH^h RiMter of the Greek language, 
has shewn, that the work of Folard wQtain^ 
many capital misrepresentations of the sense 

of li. Jl.thor, i» U, *c«o«>t of tl>e mo4 
important battles and sieges, and has der 
monstrated, thatthecomplieated system form- 
ed by this writer of the ancient art of war, 
has no support from any of the ancient ^ 
then fiOrly interpreted ^ 

TsE extmme difficulty of translating from 
the worl» of the ancients, is most discemT 
ible to those who aro best acquainted with 
the ancient languages. It is but a nnaU 
part of the genius and powers of a lanr 
guage which is to be learnt from dictionaries 
and gmmmars. There are innumerable nice^ 
lies, not cmly of oonstruction Bsod of idiom, 
but emn in the signification of words, which 
am diacQveied pnly by much reading, luid 
critical attention^ 
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* Mtooires militures de M. GuiscbMndt. 



so PRINCIPLES OF CHAP. It. 

A very learned author, and acute critic *, 
has, in treating ^' of the causes of the difie- 
" rences in languages," remarked, that a 
principal difficulty in the art of translating 
arises from this circumstance, " that there 
" are certain words in every language which 
" but imperfectly correspond to any of the 
" words of other languages." Of this kind, 
he observes, are most of the terms relating 
to morals, to the passions, to matters of 
sentiment, or to the objects of the reflex 
and internal senses. Thus the Greek words 
agsTTi, a'a)(f>goavpti^ iXsog^ have not their sense 
precisely and perfectly conveyed by the La^ 
tin words virtuSy temperantiay muericordia^ 
and still less by the English words, virtue^ * 
^emperanccj mercy. The Latin word virim 
is frequently synonymous to valour^ a sense 
which is never conveyed by the English 
Vfoxdi virtue. Temperantia, Latin, implies 
moderation in every desire, and is defined 
by Cicero, Moderatio cupiditatum rationi obe^ 



* Dr George CampbeU^ Preliminary Dissertations to a new 
Translation of the Gospels. 
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diens *. The English word temperance^ in 
its ordiniMry use, is limited to moderation in 
eating and drinking : 



-Observe 



The rule of not too much^ by tewiperance taught. 
In what thou eat'st and drink'st. 

Par. Lost, b. ii« 

« 

It is true, that Spenser has used the term 
in its more extensive signification : 

He calm'd his wrath with goodly temperance. 

But no modern prose-writer has authorised 
such extension of its meaning. 

The following passage is quoted by the 
ingenious writer above mentioned, to shew, 
in the strongest manner, the extreme diffi- 
culty of apprehending the precise import of 
words of this order in dead languages: 
JEgritudo est opinio recens mali prcesentis^ 
in quo demitti conlrahique animo rectum 
esse videatur. JEgritudini suhjiciuntur 

b3 
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Cic de Fin. L 2. 



V. 
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" angor, moeror^ dolor ^ lucius^ (trumna^ fffflic^ 
*^ tatio : dttgor est dtgritudo prements^ fluent 
agritudo Jlebilis, arunina agritudo hhari^ 
osuy dolor (Egritudo crucians^ afflictalio 
^^ agrittido cum vexatione corporis^ luctut 
" (Egritudo ex ejus qui carusfuerat^ interitu 
" acerbo *.*^ — ^ Let any one," says D' Alem- 
berti ^ examine this passage with attention^ 
^^ and say honestly, whether, if he had not 
" known of it, he would have had any idea 
^ of those nice shades of significittion here 
^^ marked, and whether he would not have 
^* been much embarrassed, had he been wri- 
*^ ting a dictionary, to distinguish, with ao* 
^^ curacy, the words agritudo^ maror dolor^ 
^ angor^ luctus^ arumnaj affUctatio,^^ 



Tm fragments of Vano, de Ungua La^ 
tina^ the treatises of Festus and of No- 
nius, the Origines of Isiodorus Hispalensis, 
tlie work of Ausonius Popma, de Diffenn^ 
tin Verborum^ the Synonymes of the Abb6 
Girard, the Synonymes Latins of Dumesnil, 

• Cic Tiisc QiuMt. L 4. 






and the eUbmate woik of Prafi^saor Hill on 
the same rabjeot, will furnish mimberiess 
instances of those very delicate shades of 
distinction in the signification of words, 
which nothing but the most intitaate ac- 
quaintance with a language can teach ; but 
without the knowledge of which distimv 
tions in the original, and an equal power of 

of the oorrespandii^ terms 



of his own language, no translator can he 
said to possess the primary requisites for the 
task he undertakes. 

But a translator, thoroughly master of 
the language, and competaitly acquainted 
with the subject, may yet fail to give a com** 
plete transcript of the ideas of his original 
author. 

m 

Ms D'AiEMasBT has favoured the public 
with some admirable translations from Ta* 
citust and it must be acknowledged^ that 
he possessed ev^ qualification requisite for 
the task he undertook. If, in the course of 
the following observations, I may have oc^ 
easion to cdticiae any part of his writings, 

B 4 
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or those of other authors of eqiial celebrity, 
I avail myself of the just sentiment of 
M. Duclos, ^ On peut toujouts relever les 
^^ d6&uts des grands hommes, et peut^re 
^ sont ils les seals qui ea soieiit dignes^ et 
" dont la critique soit utile." Dudos^ Pref. 
de VHist. d^ Louis XL 

Tacitus, in describing the conduct of P^ 
Bpon tibie death of G^rmnnicus, says : Tiso^ 
nem interim apud Caum insulam nuncius ad" 
seqiiituTy excessisse Germanicum ; Tacit. An* 
lib. 2. & 75. This passage is thus translated 
by M. D'Alembert, " Hson apprend, dans 
^* Tisle de Cos, la^ mort de Germanicus.'* 
In translating this passage, it is evident that 
M. D'Alembert has not given the complete 
sense of the original. The sense of Tacitus 
is, that Fiso was overtaken on his voyage 
homeward, at the Isle of Cos, by a messen- 
ger, who informed him that Germanicus 
was dead* According to the French trans- 
lator, we understand simply, that wh^i Piso 
arrived at the Isle of Cos, he was informed 
that Germanicus was dead. We do not learn 
from this, that a messenger had followed 
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Um on his voyage to bring him this intel- 
ligence. The fact was, that Piso purposely 
lingered on his voyage homeward, expecting 
this very messenger who here overtook him. 
But, by M. D'Alembert's version it might 
be understood, that Germanicus had died m 
the island of Cos, and that Piso was informed 
of his death by the islanders immediately 
on his arrival. The passage is thus trans* 
lated, with perfect precision, by D'Ablan- 
court : ^ Cependant Pison apprend la nou- 
•* velle de cette mort par un courier expr^ 
** qui Tatteignit en Tisle de Cos/' . 

Afteb Piso had received intelligence of 
the death of Germanicus, he delibera^ 
ted whether to proceed on his voyage to 
Rome, or to return immediately to Sjrria^ 
and there put himself at the head of the 
legions. His son advised the former mea^ 
sure ; but his friend Domitius Celer argued 
warmly, for his return to the province, and 
urged, that all difficulties would give way. 
to him, if he had once the command of the 
army, and had increased his force by new 
levies. ^ At si teheat exercitmn, augeafc 
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^ vires, molta quae pnovideri non poasunt 
^ in melius casura," An. L2. c. 77« This 
M D'Alembert has translated, ^^ Mais que 
^ s'il ssvoit se rendre redoutable a la tdte 
^ des troupes, le haaard amenercHt des cir- 
^ Constances heureuses et impi^vues.'' In 
the original passage, Domitius advises Piso 
to adopt two distinct measures ; the first, to 
obtain the colnmand of the army, and the 
aecond, to increase his force by new levies. 
Hiese two distinct m^mu^es are confound- 
ed together by the translator, nor* is the 
sense of either of them accurately given ; 
for from the expression, " se rendre redout- 
*^ able a la t^ des troupes,'' we may under- 
stand, that Piso already had the command 
of the troops, and that all that was requi^ 
site, was to render himself formidable in 
that station, which he might do in variiwa 
other ways than by increasing the levies. 

Tacitus, speaking of the means by which 
Augustus obtained an absolute ascendency 
over all ranks in the state, says, Cttm cate^ 
n nobiliumf quanta qui$ tervitio promptiar^ 
vpibuM et honaribus extoUerentttr ; An* L h 



c 1. Thk D^AIembert has translatMl, ^ Le 
^ reste des nobles trouvoit dans les richesses 
^ et dans les honneurs la rtcomp^ise de T* 
*^ esdavage.'' Here the translator has but 
half expressed the meaning of his author, 
^hich b, that ^ the rest of the nobility 
^ were exalted to riches and honours, in 
^ prt^ition as Augustus found in them an 
^ aptitude and di^>ositioii to servile ob»- 
^ dienoe :*' or, as it is well translated by Mr 
Mur{^y, ^ the leading men were raised to 
^ wealth and honours, in proporMon to the^ 
^ alacrity with which they courtedtheyokeV* 

Cic£Bo, ifi a letter to the Proconsul Phi** 
Hppus, says, Quod si Rom<e te vidmem^ co* 
T^mqut gratias egiisem^ quod tibi L. Eg$M^ 
Hus famiUarimmMi mens ab^ensj L. Oppim 
pr^B9€ns cwta fnmet. Tblt passage is thus 
translated by Mr Melmoth : ^^ If I were in 
^ Rome, I should have waited upon you 
^ for this purpoae in peraon, and in order 



* The cxcdfem tntnsktioii of Tadtus hj Mr Murplij bad 
JHA vffgeawdi whtoci the&st effition oftbb Eisi^was pttUfaAk 
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*^ likewise to iqaj^e my acknowledgments to 
you. for your favours to my friends £gna* 
tius and Oppius.'' Here the sense is not 
completely rendered, as there is an omis- 
9IOI1 fiiXhi^ meaning of the words ahem and 

Whe^e the sense of an author is doubt* 
ful, and where more than one meaning can 
be giveh to the 89.me passive or expression, 
(which, by th^ bye, is always a defect in, 
composition), the translator is called upon 
to exercise his judgment, and to select that 
meaning which is most consonant to 
the . train of thought in the whole pas- 
sage, or to the. author's usual mode of think- 
ing, and of expressing himself To imi- 
tate the obscurity or ambiguity of the ori- 
gind, is a fault ^ i and it is still a greater^ 



* M. Huet, however, thinks otherwise, and 'his opinion is 
ft necessary conseqaence from the strict method of interpre- 
tation for which he contends : Ferbum ambigue dictum est, 
H dupUcem admiUii expUcatwnem.''''^Cer(i res in medio po^ 
sUa ui eraiiiia ddmit consiHtrt:, et verhum anoept aneipiti 
verba reddi, ipioqye smiUntim ambigmlas reprmteniari, De 
Opt Gen. Interpret p. ^7. Edit Lond; 1684. 
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to give more than one meaning, as D* Alem* 
bert has done in the beginning of the Pi:^ 

face of Tacitus. Tlie original runs thus : 
Vrbem Romam a principio Reges hahutre. 
Libertatem et conmlatum L. Brutus instituit^ 
Dictatura ad tempun sumebantur ; neque 
Dtcemviralis potestas ultra biennium^ neque 
Tribunorum militum consularejui diu valuit. 
The ambiguous sentence is, Dictaiura ad 
fempu$ sumebantur ; which may signify ei- 
ther, " Dictators were chosen for a limited 
•* time,'* or, '*^ Dictators were chosen on 
** particular occasions or emergencies;" 
D'Alembert saw this ambiguity; but how 
did he remove the difficulty ? Not by exer- 
cising his judgmeftt in deterpiining between 
the two different meanings, but by giving 
them both in his translation. " On creoit 
^ au besoin des dictateurs passagers.'* 
Now, this double sense it was impossible 
that Tacitus should ever have intended to 
convey by the words ad tempus : and be- 
tween the two meanings of which the 
words are susceptible, a very little critical 
judgment was requisite to decide. I know 
not that ad tempus is ever used in Uie sense 
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of ^ for the occasion or emergency/' If 
this had been the author's meaning, ha 
would probably have used either the word* 
ad occananemj or pr<^ re nata. But even al«* 
lowing the phrase to be susceptible of this 
meaning ^ it is not the meaning which Ta- 
citus chose to ^ve it in this passage* That 
the author meant that the Dictator wad 
created for a limited time, is, I thinkt evi- 
dent from the sentaice immediately follow^* 
fng, which is connected by the copulative 
neque with the preceding: Dictatune ad 
iempm sumebantur : neque Decemviralis po^ 
te$tus uHra biennium valtdt : ^ The office of 
^ Dictator was instituted for a limited time ; 
^ Nor did the power of the Decemvirs sub^ 
^ sist beycmd two years/' 

M. D'Alembest's translation of the 
concluding sentence c£ this chapter is cen- 



* BfrGonionhaAtraiifilated tha wordBodiemgmi, ''inpres* 
sing emergencies ;" and MrMuq>h7, " in sudden emeigen* 
cies only." This sense is, therefore, probably warranted 
by good authorities. But it is evidently not the sense of the 
author in this passage, a^ the context suficifiitly 
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iwrdbla on the aaane account. TacitUB sayi^ - 
Sed foeteris populi Romaid pr^spera vel md^ 
vena^ clmis scriptorilms memorata iunt : 
temporHmsfue Augmti dkewUs mm defuere 
decora mgemtu, denec gUtwite adulatumc de^ 
terrerentvr. Tiberiiy CaiiquCf ei ClaudHf 
ac JSeremuf res^ Jlortntikm ipsis^ 0b meium 
fmhds : poMtqumn ocdderant^ receniilms 4^dm 
cfomp^tm nmt. Inde condUum mihipama 
it AiigUMt09 ei tfftrema tr^ukrt : mox Tiberii 
ptrndprntuMf H c^era. Mine ira et $iudw^ quo^ 
rum cfiusm pr^cMi hmbeo, Thui translated 
bj D' Alembert : ^ Dea aiiteun Uluatf ea ont 
^ fiut connoitie k gloire et lea maiheiin 
^ dcrABciatMie r^pnblique ; Fhiatoire m(6ine 

* d' Augiiate a ktk ^iie par de gpranda g6^ 

* nies, jusqu'aux tema oik la neoesait6 de 
^ flatter lea eondanma au silence. La 

cminte na^nagea tent qift'ils v^curent, Ti« 
bere, Camai Ckwle, et N6r(Mi ; dea qu'ik 
ne Parent plits, la haine toute recente lea 
d^chlra. J'dcdbrai done en peu de mota 
la fin du ^ egne d' Auguste, puis edui de 
Tibere, et lea suivans ; sans fiel et sans 
baasesse : mon caractere m'en ^loigne, et 
lea tema m'en dispenaent*^ In the laat 
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part of this passage^ the translator has given 
two different meanings to the same clause, 
sine ira et studio^ quorum causas procul ha^ 
beoy to which the author certainly meant to 
annex only one meaning; and that, as I 
think, a differ^it one from either <^ those 
expressed by the translator. To be dearly 
understood, I must give my own version of 
the whole passage. ^* The history of the 
** ancient republic of Rome; both in its 
^ prosperous and in its adverse days, has 
been recorded by eminent authors : Even 
the reign of Augustus has been happily 
delineated, down to those times when the 
prevailing spirit of adulation put to silence 
every ingenuous writer. The annals of 
Tiberius, of Caligula, of Claudius, and of 
Nero, written while they were alive, were 
** fayified from terror; as were those histo- 
^ ries composed after their death, from ha- 
** tred to their recent memories. For this 
** reason, I have resolved to attempt a short 
^ delineation of the latter part of the reign 
^* of Augustus ; and afterwards that of Ti- 
« berius, and of the succeeding princes ; 
^ conscious of perfect impartiality, as, from 
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^ the remoteness of the events^ I have no 
•* motive, either of odium or adulation.'' 
In the last clause of this sentence, I believe 
I have given the true version of sine ira et 
studion quorum causes procul habeo : But 
if this be the true meaning of the au- 
thor, M. D'Alembert has given two diffe- 
rent meanings to the same sentence, and 
neither of them the true one : ^^ sans fiel 
^ et sans bassesse: mon caractere m'en 
^ 61oigne, et les tems m'en dispensent.'* 
According to the French translator, the his-* 
torian pays a compliment first to his own 
character, and 2dly, to the character of the 
times ; both of which he makes the pledges 
of his impartiality : but it is perfectly clear 
that Tacitus neither meant the one com- 
pliment nor the other ; but intended sim- 
ply to say, that the remoteness of the events 
which he proposed to record, precluded eve- 
ry motive eiUier of unfavourable prejudice 
or o£ adulation. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



Whether it u allowable for a Translator to 
add to or retrench the ideas of the ori^ 
ginah — Examples of the use and abuse of 
this liberty. — The liberty allowed to the 
Translator depends on the nature of the 
work. 



IF it be necessary that a traiiBlatar should 
give a conpiete transcript of the ideas of 
tbe oii^nid work, it becomes a question^ 
-vdietiieT it is allowable in any case to add 
to the ideas of the origkial what may appeaiT 
to give greater ^oe or iilufitradon ; or to 
tabs firom them wiMt may seem to weaken 
them from redundancy. To give a general 
anawer to this question, I would say, that 

c2 
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this liberty may be used, but with the great- 
est caution. It must be further observed, 
that the superadded idea shall have the 
most necessary connection with the original 
thought, and actually increase its force. 
And, on the other hand, that whenever ap 
idea is cut off by the translator, it must be 
only such as is an accessory, and not a prin- 
cipal in the clause or sentence. It must 
likewise be confessedly redundant, so that 
its retrenchment shall not impair or weaken 
the original thought. Under these limita- 
tions, a translator may exercise his judg- 
ment, and assume to himself, thus far, the 
character of an original writer. 

It will be allowed,, that in the following 
instance the translator, the elegant Vincent 
Bourne, has added a v^ry beautiful idea, 
which, while it has a most natural connect 
tion with the original thought, greatly heigh- 
tens its energy and taidemess. The two 
following stanzas are a part of the fine bal- 
lad of CVm and Lucjf j. by Tickell* 
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TihOHsnicm in the dmrch to^ wed> 

Impatifnt bt>th prepan ; 
But kiiow> fond maid, and know, frlae maSj 

That Lucy will be there. 



Thexie beartny cone« ye eoinhKleB, bear, . 

The bfideglPooni bliUie to meet ; 
He in hia wedding«trim so gay, 

I'in my wiading-^eet' 

m 

Thus translated by Bourne t 

Jungere oraa dextne deztram properatis utefque, 
£t taid^ interea creditia ire diem. 

% 

a « 

Credula quin vii^ juvenia quin perfide, uterque, 
Scite, quod et pacti Lucia testis erit. 

t 

Byangne, oh I iOuc, oooutea , defeite cadaverj 
Qua aemel, nk 1 itenun coi^rediai&urj ait; . 

Vestibua omatus sponaalibua ille> caputquft 
Ipsa aepuldu^ vincta, pedeaque stoli. 

In this translation, which is altogether 
excellent, it is evident, that there is one 
most beautiful idea superadded by Bourne, 
in the line Qua semel^ &c ; which won- 
dierAilly improves upon the original thought 
In the ori^nal, the speaker, deeply impres- 
fied with the ?ense of her wrongs, has n,o 
other idea than to overwhelm her per^iured 

c3 
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lover with remcHPse at the momeiitof his 
approaching nuptials. Ih the translation, 
amidst this prevalent idea, the speaker all 
at once gives way to an involuntary burst 
of tendemeM . aiKl aflfi^ction, ^ Oh, let ua 
** meet once more, and for the list time !'* 
Semelj oh ! iterum cangrediamnry ait.^—h, was 
only a man of exquisite feeling, who was 
capable of thus improvijig. on so ifine aa ori- 
ginal *. 

■ 

Achilles, (in the first book of the Iliad), 
won by the persuasion of Minerva, resolves, 
though indignantly, to give up Briseis, and 
Fatroclu» is commaiidied to delivwr Her to 
the heraldik of' Agamemnon r' 



. -' 
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^ T|^e 18 9^ French 'U^f^aUo^ off this bella^ b^ J^ 
Mierre^ wfalch> though far ii^erior to that of .Bouqi^y ha^ yet 
a gteat dta> of the tender simpfidty of the origitial. 8e9 
Aibv stiQzaflia'thi^AppeMdiJ^MO/L^ -^ : 



an ntSMMummi^ 8^ 

^ dBedC f» hia dew Irien4 Hebi»u^o<i» 
^ tbe beautifiil Briseb fton the tenVMd 
^^ gave Ihk' tO' be cam^ a^tty. Iliey* M» 
^ turned to the ships of the Greeks; but 
^ she unwillingly went, along with her at- 
« tendants.'* 

Patroclus uaw thf rnvmStingBomty^bamffi^; 
She msofkmt'ntm^aiUmjmuimtkitigkt^ 
Past sUeni, mUk kermUm hdeL ket Jumi; 
And eft looitd htuky Mm mmkig'der ikgiMramt 

PbpS. 

The ideas. Gontaiiiied in tlie throe last lines 
are not indebd eaepwemedx m t^e^ ooginal, 
but they are implied m tke wwdi €A»^m ; 
for she who goes lafwiilingfy, witt move 
slowly J and oft look hach^ The attiplMca^ 
tion highly imptoveii the eflfect of the pic- 
ture. It may be incidientally remarked^ 
that the pause in the third line, Tast silent^ 
is admirably characteristic of the slbw and 
hesitating motion which it describes. 

In the poetical version of the 137th Fsaim, 

by Arthur Johnston, a compostion of clas- 

c4 
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sicid elegance, there iare several examples 
of ideas superadded by the translator, inti* 
mately connected with the original thoughts, 
and greatly heightening their energy and 
beauty. 

Urbe procul Solynue^ fusi Babylonis ad undat 

Flevimus, et lachiymce fluminis instai erant; 
Sacra Sion toCies animo totiesque reciirsanB» 

Materiem lacfarymia ]^8ebiut usque novis : 
Desuetas salioeta lyraa/ et mmta ferebant 

Nablia, aervili nan temeranda manu* 
Qui patria ezegit, patriam qui subniit, hos6a 

Pendula captivos aumere plectra jubet : 
Lnpeiat et laetOB^ mediia in iletibus, hymiios^ 

Qiioaque Sion oednit, nunc tadturna 1 modos. 
Ergone pacta Peo peregriiue barbita genti 

Fas erit» et sacras prostituisse lyras ? 
Ante meo, Solyme^ quam tu de pectore cedas, 

^esdat Hebracam tangere dextra chdyn. 
'te nisi toUat ovans unam super omnia, lingua 

Faucibus haerescat sidere tacta meis. 

• _ 

Ne tibi.noxa recens, scelerum Deus ultor ! Idumes 

Excidaty et iSolymis perniciosa dies : 
Vertite^ clamabant, fundo jam vertite templum, 

Tectaque montanis jam habitanda feris. 
' Te quoque poena* manet, Babylon ! quibus aatra lacessis 

Culmina mox fient, quod premis, sequa aolo: 
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Fetioem, qui €lade peri data damna rependetj 

£t feret uHiices io tua tecta fiu:es ! 
Felicem, qtntquis scopulia illidet acutia 

Dukia materno pignora rapta sinu ! 

I pass over the superaddd6d idea in the 
second line, hchri/mce jiumiriis instar eranf^ 
hecBXLse bordering on the hyperbole, It de- 
rogates, in b6me degreed, from the chaste 
simplicity of die bngihal.' To the simple 
fact, " We hanged ou* harps on the wiUowa 
** in the midst thereof,** which is most poeti- 
cally conveyed by Desueias saUceta lyrasy et 
mtUa fefehdnit imblia^ is fg»lperadded all the 
forde ci seQtinl^t . 4n that beftutiful ^pies- 
don, which so strongly pai|its the mi2c;ed -em-O^ 
tions of a proud mind under the influ^iQe ci 
poignant grief, heightened by shame, servili 
non iemeranda manu. So likewise in the 
following stanza there is the noblest im- 
provement of the sejise of the priginal : 

Imperait et keto^ nediis in fletibus, hymaos, * ? 

Quofqit^ Sipn ceeinit, tmnc Uf/oUitma! .modos*. 

, ... . . 

The reflection on the melancholy silence 
that now reigned on that sacred hill, " once 
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^ vocal with l^ir songs/* is an tuiffitional 
thought, the fotce of which is better felt 
than it can be conveyed by wordis. 

An- or^naflcy tmudator sinks ^nder the 
energy of his original : the man of genius 
frequently rises above it Horace^ arrajgni^ 
ing. the abuse of riches, m^kes thp plain and 
honest .O&llns thus remonstrate with % 
weaJ/bhy Epicure^ {Sat. 2. A. 2.) . . 



Cur eget indigniis qiiisquam te divite } 



.... #* 






X* 



« • 

A qfiestiim-, to- tkfc energy of whidi it wai^ 
noi easy to add^ bufe which has received 
^ke most spirited improvement' fktiA Mt^ 

Jipwtdm^H tIio« 1ft ene worthy man be poor ? 

< 

An improvement is sometimes very hap* 
pily mad6, by substituting figure and meta- 
phor for simple sentiment ; ad in the fol- 
lowing example, from Mr Mason's excel- 
lent translation of Du Fresnoy's Art of 
Painting. In the original, the poet, trieat- 
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ing of the merita of tbe iaitique iUtUes^ 
fayst 

> 4 f Mij p e st e fi o i ' ibI^ protaiKt-aetfts 
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Coad^ttam^ H BOD iaferioB |»iig^> tttttino^ 

Hiis ia a aimple.fact, in. the perusal of.ijiriucb 
the reader is struck with nothing else but 
the truth of the assertion. Mark hbmr in 
the trim^ation the same thtth is conveyed 

in one of the finest figures of poetry :' 

. • • < < . • • • • • 

■ ■■ w ith reloctiant giize 
To these tlv g^us .of succeeding dajrs. 
Looks dazzled up, and^ as tbeir glories spread^ . ,. 

IfiiieB in hia mantle his.dinunisb'd. head. , 

Hbe ds^oAjpiion o{ the Spring, m>tb^^ se- 
cond GeoTgifc^ i» po99e9si»l of • veqr , big]^ 
poetic merit;, sM the,, followiiig.pwaagp, 
tram which Buchanan has taken the idea of 

_ • • 

his Calenda Mai^j is consummately beauti«^ 
fill: 

Non afios prima erescentis origihe mimdi 

lUuxisse dies, aliumve habuiese tenorem 
Crediderim : ver illud erat, ver magnus agebat^ 

Orbis, et bybemis paitebtot flatibus Eari; 

Qmmi primae lucem pecudes hausere, virumq^ne 

Ferrea progex^es duris caput extujit arvis , 

j^mnisssque ferae silvi^^ et sidera cfdo. 
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In a late teanslation of the Georgies by 
Mr Sotheby, a work of very high merit, 
aod by &x the best that has yet appeared 
of that Poem, this passage receives a fine 
improvement, by the substitution of an 
q>L.phe, for &e simple nundve : 

Yea 1 lovely Spring ! whea rose the World to birth. 
Thy genial radiance ,f)awn'd upon the earth; 

aft M 

Beneath thy baln^y air creation grew. 

And no bleak gale on infant nature blew. 

When herds first drank the light ; from earth's rude bed 

When first man's iron race uprear^d its head ; 

When first to beasts the wilds and woods were given, 

And stars unnumber'd pav'd th' expanse of heaven, &c!. 

In the two following lines, Horace incul- 
cates a striking moral truth ; but the figure 
iti which it is conveyed, has nothing of dig- 
nity : 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabemas 
Begumque turres. ■ 

Malherbe has given to the same senti- 
ment a high portion of tenderness, and even 
sublimity : 

* • 

Le pauvre en sa cabane, ou le chaume le couvr^ 
Est sujet si ses loiz ; 
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Et la ffode qui vcall^ aiiz btrrieret du LouVxe; 
N'en d^fiend pas jkw rois *. 

Cicero writes thus to Trebatius, £p. ad 
iam. lib. 7. ep. 17. Tanquam enim syngra" 
pham ad Imperatorem, non epistolam attulis^ 
seSy sic pecunid ablatd domum redire propera- 
bas ; nee tibi in mentem vcniebaty eos ipsos 
qui cum syngraphis venissent Alcxandriam^ 
nullum adhuc nummum auferre potuisse. 
The passage is thus translated by Melmoth, 
b. 2. L 12. ^^ One would have ilnagined 
** indeed, you had carried a bill of exchange 
** upon Caesar, instead of a letter of recom- 
^ mendation : As you seemed to think you 
^ had nothing more to do, than to receive 
** your money, and to hasten home again. 
" But money, my friend, is not so easily 
^ acquired ; and I could name some of our 
" acquaintance, who have been obliged to 
^ travel as far as Alexandria in pursuit of 
" it, without having yet been able to obtain 



* Frem the xnedem aDusion^ barrierti da Lawre, this pos- 
■age, strictly spealdng, falls under the description of imitatioo, 
rather than of trandatioa Seepogteaj ^. xi. 
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^^ even tli«ir jttst demands.*' The express 
sions, ^^ money y my friend^ is not so easily ac- 
^ quired^^ and, " I could name some of our 
^ acquaintance^^ are not to be found in the 
original ; but they have an obvious connect 
tion with the idjsas of the original : they in* 
crease their force, while, at the same time^ 
they ^ve ease and spirit to the whole pas- 
sage. 

I question much if a licence so unbound- 
ed as tha following is Justifiable, on the 
principle of giving either ease or spirit to 
the original. 

In Lucian's Dialogue Timon^ Gnathoni- 
des, after being beaten by Timon, says to 
him, 

** You were always fond of a joke — but 
^ where is the banquet ? for I have brought 
^ you a new dithirambic song, whidi I have 
^ lately learned*'' 
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]jEi Ihydoi's Lueiaii, ^ tranritted ^ 
^^ veral Msunont hamis,** tfaif ps^^ 
translated : ^^ Ah ! Lord, Sir, I see you 
** keep up your oM merry liiiincrar still ; 
^ you love dearly to isSfy and break a jest. 
" Well but have you got a noble supper for 
us, and plesty of deliciQus in^irii]^ cla« 
ret ? Hark ye, TimoH, IVe^t a virgin- 
song for ye, just new •composed^ and smells 
*^ of the igamut : 'Twill make your heart 
dance withw you, old boy. A very pret^ 
ty she-playier^ I vow to Gad, that I have 
^ an inteqest in, taught it Jfue this xnomr 

There is both ease and spirit in this trans- 
lation ; bi|t ihe licence which the translator 
has assumed, of SHprattdding to the ideas of 
the original, is beyond all bounds. 

Ak eq^al degree of juc^ment is requi- 
site wh^i ihe translator assiimes the lib^ty 
of retrenching the ideas of the original 

After die fatal horse had been admitted 
within the walls of Troy, Virgil thus de- 
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scribes t^e coining cm of that night which 
WB» to witness the destruction of the city : 

Fertiiur inierea codum, et rmt oceano nox, 
Invohens umbrS magni terramque poUtmque, 
Myrmidonumque dohs^ 

The principal effect attributed to the 
night, in this description, and certainly the 
most interesting, is its concealment of the 
treachery of the Greeks. Add to this, the 
beauty which the picture acquires from this 
association of natural with moral effects. 
How inexcusable then must Mr Dryden ap- 
pear, who, in his translation, has suppressed 
the Myrmidonumque doles altogether ? 

Mean time the rapid heay'ns roll'd down tbe lights 
And on the shaded ocean nish*d tlie nij^t: 
Our men flecure» &r. 

Ogilbt, with less of the spirit of poetry, 
has done more justice to the CHriginal : 

Meanwhile night rose from sea, whose spreading shade 
Hides heavoi and eartb> and plots the Grecians laid. 
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Mr Pope, in his translation of the Diad, 
has, in the parting scene between Hector 
and Andromache (vi. 466), omitted a parti-* 
cular respecting the dress of the nurse, 
which he thought an impropriety in the 
picture. Homer says, 

A<|/ y Taig rgoc xo>^ro9 iv^uvoio nin^nq 

^ The boy crying, threw himself back into 
^ the arms of his nurse, whose waist was 
^ elegandy girt." Mr Pope, who has sup-» 
pressed the epithet descriptive of the waist, 
has incurred on that account the censure of 
Mr Melmoth, who says, ^^ He has not touch-* 
" ed the picture with that delicacy of pen- 
^ cil which graces the original, as he has 
" entirely lost the beauty of one of the fi- 
** gures.— -Though the hero and his son 
** were designed to draw our principal at- 
* tention. Homer intended likewise that 
*' we should cast a glance towards the 
^' nurse." Fitzosbarne^s Letters^ L 43. If 
this ^9s HcHuer's intention, he haa, in 
my opinion, shewn less good taste in this 

n 
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imtMioe than 'his translfllory wba has, I 
tibink with much pfoprietyvl^ out the coau 
pliment to the nurse's waist altogether* 
And this liberty of the tr^lator was per« 
fectly allowable ; for Homer's epithets are 
often nothing more than mere expletives^ 
or additional designations of his persons. 
They are always, it is tnie, significant of 
some attribute of the person ; but they are 
often applied by the poet in circumstances 
where the mention o£ that attribute is quite 
preposterous. It would shew veiy little 
judment in a translator, who should honour 
Patvoclus- with the epithet of godlike^ while 
he iSiblowing tiie fire taroast an oh ; or be- 
stow on Agamemncm the de»gnation of 
King of mamf rnitWM^ while he is helping 
^^x to a large piece of the cliin^ 



' Burr,' on the other band, it is evident, that 
BOisqdi liberty of retrenchment is pavdoitable 
iiir^a translator, when the epithet suppressed 
isibhaxbcterutic of the objee6» or gives addi- 
tional force to the sentiment Thus^ inithe 
Qpentii^ part of t^ soene above aUiide4 tp^ 



where Andromadie comes out to meet her 
husband : 

*£jtli|^?4v mymirSkf i^Jrfun Jtfi^ 4b«A^. 

The Dime stood near, ia whofe etabnce^ pint. 
Bis only hope hung smSing at her breMt, 
Wfaon eaeh soft dianak Wi4 early grace friom, 
Fior as the new-bom star that gOds the monk 

Mr Pope has here mexcusably suppres- 
sed the hi^ly significant epithet, £laXa^gop»^ 
which so beautifully expresses the insensiH- 
lity of the infant (" having no feeling of its 
own misery'*). 

It were to be wished, that Mr Melmoth, 
who is certainly one of the best of the Eng- 
lish translators, had always been as scrupu- 
lous in retrenching the ideas of his author, 
as we might have expected from his censure 
of Mr Pope. Cicero thus superscribes one 
of his letters: M. T* C. Terenti(P.et Pater 
suavissima JUia Tulliola, Cicero matri et «o- 
rori S» D. (£p. Fam. 1. 14. ep. 18.) Aiid 
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and another in this manner : TulliUs Teren^ 
tia^ et Pater Tulliola^ duabus animis 9uiSf €t 
Cicero Matri optima ^ suavissima sorori. (Lib. 
14. ep. 14.) Why are these addresses en- 
tirely sunk in the translation, and a naked 
title poorly substituted for them, " To Te- 
'' rentia and Tullia," and " To the same?'' 
The addresses to these letters give them 
their highest value, as they mark the warmth 
of the author's heart, and the strength of 
his conjugal and paternal i^fFections. 

In one of Pliny's Epistles, speaking of 
Regulus, he says, Ut ipse mihi dixerit quum 
consuleret, qudm citd sestertium seycenties 
impleturtis essetj invenisse se exta dupUcata, 
quibus portendi millie$ et ducenties hqbiturum^ 
(Plin. Ep. 1. 2. ep. 20.) Thus translated by 
Melmoth : " That he once told me, upon 
" consulting the omens, to know how sooi^ 
" he should be worth sixty millions of ses- 
" terces, he found them so favourable to 
^^ him as to portend that he should po9- 
" sess double that ,sum." Here a material 
part of the original ^idea is omitted; no 
less than that very circumstance upon whicl\ 
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the omen turned, viz* that the entrails of 
the victim were double. 

Claudian thus describes a romantic so* 
litude on the sea-coat, near Marseilles, which 
was feigned to be haunted by spirits : 

Ett locus ex ire m um pandit qua Gallia Uttua 
Ooeam proHenius aqms, quaJeHur XJhfiMtt 
SoHgmne Ubato popuUtm nwvUse sUentum : 
Illic umbrarum ietmi Hridore volaiUdm 
FUhiUi audUur questus; simulacra cohni 
Pallida, defunctasque videni migrarejiguras, 

Claud. In Ruf. 1. 1. 

Thus translated by Mr Addison : 

A place there lies on Gallia's utmost bounds. 
Where rising seas insult the frontier grounds : 
Ulysses here the blood of victims shed. 
And rais'd the pale assembly of the dead : 
Oft in the winds is heard a plaintive sound 
Of melancholy ghosts {hat hover round ; 
The lab'ring plowman oft with horror spies 
Thin airy shapes, that o'el* the furrows rise, 
A dreadful scene ! and skim before his eyes. 

Remarks on several parts of Italy* 

Dd 



This translation, on ihe ^ok, has madhi 
merit ; and the latter part, ^^ The kb'ridg 
" plowman," &c. perhaps ^improves on the 
beauty c^ the origimd : but one circum- 
stance eminently charactmisdc, is vay im- 
perfectly conveyed, tenut stridare volantHm ; 
the faint rushing sound of the spirits in 
their flight 

Analogous to the liberty of adding to or 
retrenching from the ideas of the original, 
is the privilege which a translator may as- 
sume of correcting what appears to him a 
careless or inaccurate expression of the ori- 
ginal, where that inaccuracy seems materi- 
ally to affect the sense. Tacitus says, when 
Tiberius was entreated to take upon him the 
government of the empire, Ille varii dissere^ 
bat, de magnitudine imperii^ sud modestid* 
An. 1. 1. c. 11. Here the word modestia is 
improperly applied. The author could not 
mean to say, that Tiberius discoursed to the 
people about his own modesty. He wished 
that his discourse should seem to proceed 
from modesty ; but he did not talk to them 
about his modesty. D'Alembert saw this 
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impsoprietyyimdhB has therefore well tna»i 
kted tile paasage; ^JD mfepcmdit ;par dea 
^* disecmrs g^n^inmx sur son peu de.taloit, 
*^ . etismr ]a gcandttur de Vesafire.'' 



A similar impropriety^ aat iadeed aifect^ 
ing the sense, but offending against the dig- 
nity of the oaizative^occttrs in that. passage 
mbexe Taeitus xelatcs^ that Augustus,»in the 
dcdim^iof Hfe^i after the death of Drusus^ ap«- 
pointed hisvaon-Genxiantotts to the caonuMnd 
of «ight I^gioiis on the Rhine, At^ herouht 
Ge^mamaum Dnuso ortum octo €pud Rht^ 
nmniegi0nibu8 mposuU^ An.fl« L c 8« Thcsre 
ma so oecaaion here forthehiatcnriao s^Rwar* 
ing.; and ihoii^h, to lendi^ the pusage-viih 
stiict jfiddlitT, an JBn^idi ^transbtor ^initit 
biiTe said, ^ Augustua, JSgad^.gaTe German 
^ aiioiis, the s(m of Dn»us, the command of 
^ eig^ legions on the Rhine," we cacH 
not hesitate to say, that the simple fiict is 
better announced without such anbellish- 
mesit# 

Zxmayiie stated as a gsneial obaeifrationu 
thatiiie: natun aof the work ou^ ^te /xc^gut 

d4 
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late the conduct of the translator with re- 
gard to the strictness he must observe, or 
the liberties he may use with his originaL 
Works which consist of &ct and detail de- 
mand a more scrupulous fidelity than those 
of which the basis is sentiment. 

We have very little of professed translan 
tion from the pen of Justus Lipsius, except 
some small portions of Polybius, which were 
necessary for illustrating his own Treatise 
on the Roman Art of War. These passages 
are rendered into Latin with the most exact 
conformity to the original text ; the writer 
justly remarking, that in interpreting those 
parts of an ancient author which treat of 
controverted facts, or contain descriptions 
that admit of different opinions, even the 
change of a single word may be of cmise- 
quence : cum de re agitur^ verbum additum 
aut omissum^ aut laxius etiam redditum^ mag^ 
nas facit vel mutationeSj vel erratione84 
That the same learned writer judged so scru--* 
pulous a fidelity by no means requisite in 
the exercise of the usual duty of a transla-^ 
tor, we learn from the advice he gives to 
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a friend^ who was then engaged in tfahd- 
lating the Treatise De Comtantia (a work 
of Lipsius) . into German. This advice, 
which, though given in the writer's quaint 
manner, is equally the result of a sound 
judgment and a just taste, is applicable 
to all works of which sentiment and. elo- 

« 

quence are the basis, rather than fact oi^ 
narr^ion : ** Constantiain nostram — vertU* 
Vidi specimen it probo. Illud tameii velletriy 
plus aliquid iibi permifteres^ nee vestigia us-: 
quequaque sermonis Latini premeres ptfle 
tarn certo. Arcta per hanc cUram versio^ as- 
trictOj tenuis J sape obscura. Est stius t)/- 
delicet cuiqiie lingua genius^ quern non aveU 
las^ nee temere migrare jusseris in corpus alie- 
num. Qudm multa Latini breuiter scripse- 
rim; qua si totidem verbis transferase sen- 
tentia nee plana satis, nee plena sit ! Qudm 
multa rect^ et alt^, qua in alid lingudjace- 
tmt^ aut vacilkfit ! Quod iis prcesertim eve- 
nity quorum stilus paultd magis ab eruditione 
kabet et a curd. Jam alhesiones illas anno^ 
fninationes, flexus, et in uno sape verba imd^ 
ginesy qua tdm deoctra mens vertat, ut eadem 
vis iis aut Venus f Exorbita igitur : et hoc 
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erit rectam in vertendo viam teneref viam wn^ 
tencre. 

But if such was Lipsius's opinioii of the 
freedom which ought to be allowed^ and is 
even required in die translation of a rheto- 
rical composition, we have seen, that both 
by his precept and example, he disappro- 
ved of all amplification in works of an histo-* 
rical nature, citm de re agitur. It is indeed 
mudi to be regretted, when works of this 
kind fall, by unlucky chance, into the hands 
of a pedantic translator, who piques himself 
on his talent for elegant embellishment In 
the Latin version by Bartolomaeus Facius 
of Arrian*s History of the Expedition ci 
Alexander, the original work, whidi in the 
simplicity of the narrative rivals the compo* 
sition of Xenophon or Caesar, is in a thou- 
sand instances miserably disfigured by the 
impertinent amplifications and rhetorical 
ornaments of the translator. I shall give a 
single specimen, which is noticed in the 
Preface by Vulcanius to Henry Stephen's 
ledition of Arrian, 1515. The Greek m^ 
thor^ mentipiiing the false report of Alex- 
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ander's 6etidk^ ia onseqveiice of • WQCmd 
received in fi^tiiig against the Mafli, and 
the effect which that tefort had upon the 
Gredan anny, says, 

WM^^f ftXXfr cftXX^ itagaiMSIo^ rof PnfuiP* M09- 
•iTiC /EMI' iiny9[i$9og wim rng ^giSi&g, (toXXms 

^ At first there was a general ?oioe of hi* 
^ mentation through the idiole army ; eadbi 
^ nanoiittTeymg the disastrous inJieHigence- 
^ tothisiie^bour: bntwhen that haiiflBte^ 
^ tionaiiBledyailheGsine onxioasfiiiddoQbt^ 
^ ^ who shiould' .be the proper perscm t» 
^ take the chief commaild : (ftNrihere.imie 
^ several officers wfab^ in the judgment both 
^ of the Macedonians «id of Aleaqoider 
^ hfaaseK; seemed to be equaUy deaefwng 
^ of that importaiit duffgey Sadi is the 
iitend jienae of the passage : let us now ob^ 
serve how k is r^ideied by fl^Hs. * Ae 
fnifikm qmkkM ejulatus lac Jremitus, tfoter 
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tant¥isjkiti regis mifcrtwmm deplarantium : 
Tantum imperatorem ac ducem^ in tanto ata-^ 
•iisjhre^ tantisque rebus gestis^ in ipso rerum 
cardinej quum is totum orbem terrnrum im*- 
perio sua subjecturus videretur, sibi immatura 
morte ereptum* Invidisse Deos felicitati ejtiSj 
^ui^invictum per tot gentes regem^ atgue om-- 
nibus terrisformidabilem^ et Deo quam mor^ 
iali similwretnj i mta sustulissent. Deinde 
ad se conversiy sortem suam deplorare ac la^ 
mentari^ animi simul et consilii inopesj quis^ 
nam tanti exercitus dux^posthacfuturusessetj 
inter se'mcssti requirebant. Plerique rem 
i/ikxandri et Macedonum in aquo ponebanf. 
in this piece of splendid declamation, which 
4Djaat have been allowed the praise of elo-* 
<}uence, if it had appeared in the speech of an 
orator, the translator is guilty of three egre- 
gious fikults : He has mutilated in one part 
his author's sense; for ^'AXXot; aXX^r ^agahiovlo^ 
r^y ^iBt9v is not translated at all : he has, in 
the last clause of the sentence, mistaken the 
author's meaning, in the words, vroXXo7g yag 
in i^ il^^ ^s a^wtrsag, &c ; and he has, through 
the whole, introduced a variety of additional 
ideas, and reflections political and moral, re^ 
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garding the fortunes and fate of Alexander, 
of which there is not a trace in the original ; 
thus interpolating) disfiguring and disguising 
his author, and utterly departing from his 
style and manner, so as scarcely to leave a 
resemblance between the copy and its pro* 
^otype, 
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CHAE IV, 



Of the freedom allowed in Foetioal ZVoM/b* 
tumj^Frogre$$ of Foetkal Translation in 
England^ — Bf Johmon^ Holiday ^ Sandy$i 
FanshaWy Drydeff.''^ Roscommon^ s Essay 
on Translated Verse^ — Fopes Homer. 



» 
\h the preoeding chapter^ in treating of die 
liberty assumed byitransktors, of^adding to^ 
or retFenohiiig from the* ideas of dEeorigi^. 
nal, several examplesiw^e beeD gifen, where 
that liberty has been Bssmned witli'pfc|>riel7 
both in prose composition and in poetry. In 
&e latter^ it is^ more peculiarly allowdble. ^ I 
^ coBceiye it/^ says Siid John Dehhaii^ ^' a viri^ 
^ gai" ecror in translating poets^' to affect' be^ 
•* ing Jidus interpret. Let that: caretbe^widi 
^ them who deal in matters of fact or mat* 
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" ters of faith ; but whosoever aims at it 
" in poetry, as he attempts at what is not 
" required, so shall he never perform what he 
" attempts ; for it is not his business alone 
'^ to translate language into language, but 
^^ poesie into poesie ; and poesie is of so 
subtle a spirit, that in pouring out of one 
language into another, it will all evapo- 
rate r and if a new spirit is not added in 
•* the transfusion, there will remain nothing 
** but a caput mortuum!* Denharris Pre-- 
fpce to the 2d book of VirgiVs JEneid. 

In poetical translation, the English wri-* 
ters of the 16th, and the greatest part of 
the 17th century, seem to have had no other 
care than (in Denham's ^phrase) to translate 
language into language, and to have placed 
their whole merit in presenting a; literal and 
aemle transcript of their original, 

. ' • • - 

Ben Johnson, in his translation of Ho- 
race's 'Alt !of Poetry, has paid ha attention 
to thei^iddcipus precept of the *very poQin' 
Ue. was.- translating : . 



• * \ 
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Nee v e rbmn verba atrabis reddere,jUiit 
Interpret. 

Witness the following specimens, which will 
strongly illustrate Denham's judicious oIh 
servations. 



-Mortalia iacta {teribant ; 



Kedum atemonum stet honos et gratia vivax^ 
Multa reiuwcentiir que jam oeddere, cadentque 
Quae nuoc ^unt in bonore vocabula^ si vdet uatu^ 
Qaem pmes arbitrium eat et jua et norma loquendL 

tk Art. PoeL 



An moftal deeds 



Shall perish ; so far off it is the state 
Or grace of speech should hope a lasting date. 
Much phrase that now is dead shall be reviv'd^ 
And much shall die that now is nobly liv'd/ 
If custom please, at whi^se disposing will 
The ^wer and rule of speaking reateUi tftill. 

B. JobkiMj 

tnierdum tamen el vooem Canusdia toOU, 
IraJtutque Ckfemee iumido deUHffd ore^ 
Et Tragicus plerumque dolet temume pedeslri. 
Telepkus et Peleus, chm pamper et exid utenpe^ 
ProJicU ampitUtu et setquipedaUa verba, 
fSi curat car spcctanHi tetigissequerda* 

IB 
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Yet sometime doUi the Qnuedy madtt. 
Her voice^ and angry Chremes chafes outright^ 
With swelling throaty and oft the tragic wight 
' Complains in humble phrase. Both Telephtts 
And P^eas> if |hey seek to heart-strike ub. 
That are spectators, with their misery. 
When they are poor and banish'd, must throw by 
Their bombard-phrase,, and foot-and-half^foot words. 

B. JoHN80l»« 

So, in B. Johnson's translations from the 
Odes and Epodes of Horace, besides the 
most servile adherence to the words, even 
the measure of the original is imitated. 

Non me Lucrida jUTerint conchylia, 

Magisve rhombus, aut scari. 
Si quos Eois intopatB' flactibos 

Hyems ad hoe vertat mare : 
Non Afraavis descendat in v e nt re m meum^ 

Nonat^agen lonicus. ' 

Jucundior, quam lecta de pinguissimis 

Oliva ramis arbonim ; 
Aut lierba lapathi prata amantis, et gravi 

Malrae salubres corpori. 

Hoa. Epod. £. 
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Not LttcrineayfetsfB f comU^iIIciI titoN )me, 

Nor tmbofc^Mrhrighl g^dni «gn)»9 • 
If with flBSt floodfa A^^laqiet titmbkd madk 

Into our seas ftdnd' any such 2.. j > 
The Ionian ^odwit, nor the' ffjmy^fiet . . 

Could not ^ idown joy ]m% ;thka* 
More sweet cfate ^divei that Jiew^gaithei^d bt^ 

From iattest branches of the tree. 
Or the herb soiltl that loves meadows stilly 

Or mallows loosing bodies ilL 

B. J0HN80K»..^ 

i J » ' » ' ' , . , ..i 

Of th^ same charactet- for ' rigid fidelity; 
is the translatioil of Juvenal by Holiday, "a 
writer of gf eat learning, and eVen of criti- 
cal acuteness, as^ the excellent commentary 
on his author folly shews. • 

Avraram ti Qifkgan pao/ci dignoacere pokiufii '■• 
Vera h&M, idqut tSU nMmi dhMria^ ttMiJ' 

1 

EoerUrt domo9 taUu opiantibus ifiiis 

DUfadUt. i . • 

3vy.Sat.\Q. 

il2 
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In all the norld wfaidi bMntai Cadi^ Um 
And eastern Gflu:^^^ few there are so wise 
To know true good from feign'd, wMiout all mitt 
Of Error. -For by Reason's rule what is't 
We fear or wish? What is't we e'er begun 
With foot so righty but we dislilt'd it done? 
Whole houses th' easie gods hare overthrown 
At their fond prayers that did the houses own. 

Holiday's JwetiaL 



There were, however, even in that age, 
some writers who manifested a better taste 
in poetical translation^ May, in his trans^ 
lation of Lucan's t^harsalia, and Sandys, in 
his Metamorphoses of Ovid, while they 
strictly adhered to the sense of their au- 
thors, and generally rendered line for line» 
have given to their versions both an ease 
of expression and a harmony of num- 
bers, which make them approach very near 
to original composition. The reason is, 
they have disdained to confine themselves 
to a literal interpretation, but have every 
where adapted their expression to the idi( 
of the language in which they wrote* 
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The following passage will give no iinfiip- 
vourable idea of the style and manner of 
May. In the 9th book of the Pharsalia, 
Caesar, when in Asia, is led from curiosity 
to visit the Plain of Troy. 

Here fSnutless trees^ dd oaks with putref/d 
And sapless roofts> the Trojan houses Id^fi, 
And temples of their Gods; all Troy's o'erspiead 
With bushes thick, her mines rained. 
He 5ee8 the bridaO grove Anchises lodg'd ; 
Herione's rock ; the cave where Paris judgfd ; 
Where nymph Oenane pky'd ; the place so fian'4 
For Ganymedes* nqpe; each stone is nam'd. 
A litde gilding stream, which Xanthus vaSj 
Unknown he past, and in the lofty grass 
Securely trode; a Phrygian straigjit forbid 
Him ttead on Hector's dust ! (with ruins hid. 
The stone retained no sacnsd ypemmy.) 
Respect you not greel Hi^Ptor's ^/omh, quoth he I 
— O great and sacred work of poesy. 
That free'st from fate, and giv'st eternity 
To mortal wights ! But Caesar, envy not 
The^- living names, if Roman Muses au^t 
^ May promise thee, vhile Hpmei^s honoare4 
Sy A^tpre time?^ shall thou, and I, be read f 

»3 
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-:■ ! Ci -No age ahidl us viih dwii* «WtrM|ii Mt«ia4: 

i • t 

Jam silvse steriles^ et quires robore truhci 
Assarad pressere domos^ et templa deonuQ 
Jam laski radice ikntMi ac tota teguntor 
Pergama 4ttmefei» $ '*etiaiii periere rvaned* 
Aflpieit Hesionea soopuloa^ sflwisqike latente* 
Anchisae thalamos ; quo judex aederif antra ; 
Unde puer raptiia eod^i^ quo vertioe Nais 
huseni Oenone r vuUtiitf #M fiiiie -nomme aaxuiq. 
hiaaos ih sicco serpentotn pviven #it«n 
Tran8iefftt> -qai Xaiitlius «t&t.; It^unia in aho 
Gnunine pbnebatgresBUs; Bhijwi&oria manei 
HectoreosiAliebre vetM': dlsiNMatjaaebanr 
Saxa^ nee dMuaiiidiHii «dmtti& 
Hectoreas^ mcmatrator ait/iio»^4a8pici8 aras f 
O sacer^ et inagh^ <raiiiifi4llbbi' | pinhia frt^ 
Eripisy «t ][i6pl!]ir i<teMM^ tftbrfMibus annim | 
Invidia sacrs^ 'Cbbsox, fie tatfgoi^ &&ue : 
Nam aiquiff'LliUife^^^t ]^i>o<]dtteitr^M 
Quant:\;m Smytnei darmfuHtVatis faonores» •> 
Venturi ii^t^iief k^f : t^hlu-ialia a^^ 

: I -crt o.: ,1 but jiodt IfnrU dftikiriaL^^.;^ 

V a 



' ' lN0ep£NbEim.« of the excellence of the 
^aibdve tmi6l)i^i(m, 'in 'completely con^ejing 
the sense, the force, and spirit of the ori- 
ginal, it possesses one beauty which the more 
modern Englji^h pojsts ha^e entirely n^lect- 
ed, or rather purposely banished from their 
ver«i>c.tio« U. Ay«e, I me«. the varied 
harmony of the measure, which arises from 
changing die place of the pauses. In the 
modem heroic rhyntie, the pause is almost 
invariably fouiid at the end of a couplet. 
In the older poetry, the sense is continued 
from one couplet to another, and closes in 
various parts of the line, according to the 
poet*s dfioicej and the completion of h\8 
iiis meaning : 

A little gliding stream, which XanthuB was, 
Unknown he past ^ and in the lofty grass 
Securely trode — a Phrygian straight forbid 
Him tread on Hector^sHust^^with ruins hid> 
The stone tetainTd no sacred memoiy. > 



%.• 



■'- Hs invst'be gr<B«tly defid^it in a musi- 
cal ear, who does not prefer the varied har- 

£4 
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mony of the above lines to the uniform 
return of sound, and chiming' measure of 
the following : 

Here all that does of Xanthus stream remainj 
Creeps a small brook along the dusty plain. 
While careless and securely on they pass. 
The Phrygian guide forbids to pre99 the grass ; 
This place> he said, for ever sacred ke^ 
For here the sacred bones of Hector sleep: 
Then warns hin\ to observe, where rudely cast. 
Disjointed stones lay broken and de&c'd. 

Rowc's Xjfcan, 

Ye^ the Pharsalia by Rowe is, on the 
whole, one of the best of the modern trans- 
lations of the classics. Though sometimes 
diffuse and paraphrastical, it is in general 
faithful to the sense of tjie original; the 
language is animated, the Y^rse correct 
and melodious ; and when w^ consider the 
extent of the work, it is not unjustly 
characterised by Dr Johnson, as one of 

the greatest productions of English poe^ 



44 
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Op similar character to the versification 
of May, thou^ sometimes more harsh in 
Its structure, is the poetry of Sandys : 

There's no Alcyone f none^ none ! she died 
Tc^ether with her Ceyx. Silent be 
An sounds of comfort These^ these eyes did see 
tey shipwreck'd Lord. I knew him ; and my hands 
Thrust forth t' have held hhn: but no mortal bands 
Could fofee his stay. A ghost ! yet manifest. 
My husband's ghost: which. Oh, but ill express'd 
His fonne and beautie, late divinely rare ! 
Now pale and naked, with yet dropping haire : 
Here stood the miserable 1 in this plao^ : 
jHere, here ! (and sought his aerie steps to trace). 

Sandys' Ovid, &. 11. 



VuOa eti Alcyone, nulla eH, aU ; occidii una 
CmnCofcetuo; Mlaniia iolliie tferba : 
Nattfiragus tnttriii; vidi agnooique, mammque 
Ad dUoedentem, cupiens retimare, tetendi. 
Ifmbrajvk : nd et umbra tamen manifesia, virique 
Vera tnei ; non Ule quidem, si qtuerie, hahtbai 
Auuetas wdtus, nee quo priue ore niUhat. 
Fglknten^ nudffmque, et adhm kumenU caplhi 
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In the above example^ the sqlantia tollite 
verba is translated with peculiar felicity, 
•* Silent be all sounds of comfort :" i^s are 
these words, hec quo prius ore nitebat^ 
** Which, oh ! but iU expressed his forme 
^ and beautie." ^^ No mortal bandit could 
" force his stay," has oo strictly eorre^ond- 
ing sentinient in the original It ii a hap- 
py amplification ; which shews that ' Sandys 
knew what freedotit was allowed to -ft poeti- 
cal tran$kt6r, and could aVail hti^fnself of 

•i . . • • . ... • 
It • • 

From the. tinie ^f Sandys, wbo published 
his translation of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, in 1626^ ther^ does, not s^iptiiar to 
have been niueh impFovement in the ^rt of 
translating poetry till the age of Dryden * : 



> » « , * 



» • • • 

* In die poetical woHbs of 'MQton, we find many noble 
imitations of detached passages of the ancient classics ; bat 
there is nothing that can be termed a tranalationj unless an: 
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&a tfaou^ Sir Jdhn: Deiiliam fan ibought 
I^Toper to pajA hi^ campliment to: Fan<^ 
diaw. on fais translation. of; die FmM^ Fido^ 
Iwnrtihg iiim the inventor of ^ a iievr affd 
" nobler way *" of translation, we find no* 
thing in that performance which should en^ 
title it to more praise than the Metamor* 
phoses by Sandy s, and the Fharsalia bj 
Mayf. 



English version of Horace's Ode to PyrAa; wbicfa it ui fio* 
bable the author meant as a whimsical experiment of the. e£- 
6et of a strict conformity in Engtish both to the eaq>rss8ioii 
and measure of the Latin. See this singdiir compositioo in 
the Appendix^ NO. % 

« t 

* That servile path thou nobly dost dediney 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line. 
A new and nobler way thou dost pursue. 
To make translations and translators too : 
They but preserve the ashe^ thou the flaiQ* j 
True to his sense, but truer to his JGun^ . 

DsitH4¥ to SiuK FdwmAw, 

t One of the best passa^ oi f^ffi^if^ tiyi^sjution of the 
ffUf^rFido, is the c^l^brat^ed iyqptrp|iie taSpqo^; 
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But it was to Drjden that poetical trans* 
lodan owed a complete emancipation from 
her fetters ; and exulting in bar new liber* 
ty, the danger now was, that she should ran 



Springs the yearns youths fair mother of new flowers^ 

New leaves^ n^ loves, tlranm by the winged hours. 

Thou art retum'd ; but the felicity 

Thou brought'st me last is not retum'd with thee. 

Thou art retum'd ; but nought returns with thee^ 

Save my lost joy's regretful memory. 

Thou art the self-same thing thou wert befivra^ 

As fair and joeond : but I am no more 

The thing I was, so gracious in her sigh^ 

Who is heaven's masterpiece and earth's ddighi. 

O bitter sweets of love ! far worse it is 

To lose thafi never tP have tasted bliss, 

O Primavera gioventu del anno, 

Bella madre di fiori, 

D'herbe novelle, e di novelli amori : 

Tu tomi ben, ma teco, 

Non tomano i sereni 

B fortunati di de le mie gioie 1 

Tn tonii ben, tu tomi, 

Mft teco altro non toma 

Che del perduto mio caro tesoro 

La rimembranza misera e dol^|^. 
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into the extreme of licentioosnefls. The 
followers of Dryden saw nothing so much 
to be emulated in his translations as the 
ease of his poetry : Fidelity was but a, se- 
condary objed;, and translation for a while 
was considered as synonymous witfi par*, 
phrase. A judicious spirit of criticism waa 
now wanting, to prescribe bounds to this 
increasing licence, and to determine to what 
precise d^ee a poetical translator might 
assume to himself the character of an ori-^ 
ginalwriter. In that design, Roscommon 
wrote his Essay an Translated Verse; in 



Ta qutlla se* tu qaeDa^ 

Ch'eri puf dianii veuoea e beOa. 

Ma non son io ffi, quel ch'un tempo fiii^ 

Si caro a gli ocdbi altniL 

O dolcezze amarissime d'amore f 

Qnanto ^ piu duro perdervi^ die mai 

Non vliaYer 6 provate^ 6 possedote ! 

Pastor Fido, ad S. sc U 

In thoM ptfrts of the Engliflh version which are marked ia 
ttalict, there is some attempt tolrards a freedom of tnuislai* 
tion; but it is a freedom of which Sandys and May had long 
Wfiare given many happier specimens. 



which, m genenl, hfe has Aen^ gi^eat *tdi 
lao^ judgment i but proceeditig, bb all ie* 
Ibrmi^s, with rigour, he has, itthidsfe man^ 
excellent precepts An the stritgect, laid down 
mie rule, which evei^it thie poet (and such 
enly should attempt to translate a poet) 
mmb consider as a veiy prejudicial restraint. 
After jodieioasly recommending to the 
tianslator, first to possess himsfdf of the 
8€»se and meaning of his author, and then 
to imitate his manner and style, he thus pre* 
scribes a general rule. 

Your author always will the best advise ; 
* • * • * 

Fall when he falls, and when he rises, rise. 

Fab from adopting the former part of 
this maxim, I conceive it to be the duty of 
a poetical translator, never to suffer his ori- 
ginal to fall *. He must maintain with him 



rt^ 



* I axn aware, that a sense may be given to this precept 
of Boscommon, which will justify its propriety : '' Let the 
«' elevation of the copy keep pace with that of the ori^nal^ 
** ifhere the subject requires elevation of expression : let it 
" imitata it likewise in plainness and simplicity, if such b^ 
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a perpetual oontest of genius ; he mustai^ 
tend him in his highest fli^^^ and soar, if 
he can, heyond him : and when he pk'ceives^ 
any tinier a diminution of his po^i^ers, when 
he sees a drooping wing, he must raise him 
on his own pinions*. Homer has been 
judged by the best critics to fall at times 
beneath himself, and to offend, by introdu- 
cing low images and puerile allusions. Yat 
how admirably is this defeat veiled over, 
or altogether removed, by his translator 
Pejie. hk the beginning, of the 8th . book 



) ■ . , 

" the dianurter which the sentiment requixes." I hare n^ 
6iiU tofiodwith-theivecep^if w quali^^ 

* A rery ingeikkiuB eMe, to whom I Hm mdebted ftr t 
dngaharly able and candid revie^ of thk E^ssay m- the Bu-^ 
Fopean Magazine, for September and October I79S> haa cen* 
sored this opinion as allowing to translatonb a liberty of de« 
parting from that truth and fidelitj of representation, which 
h is their first duty rigidly to observe. ' But in a subsequent 
part of the asme driticiAn, it appears, that thilF difoenoe of 
opinion is more a seeming than a real opposition of sentiment : 
and I am happy to find the opinion I ^ave advanced on thia 
head, sanctioned by so respectable an authority as that of liL 
Delille ; whose translation of the Georgics of Virgil, tHoi]^ 
censurable (as I shal] remark) in a few particulars, is, on the 
whole^ ^ yeiy finp performance. '' U faut etre quelquefina 
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of the niad, Jupiter is introduced in greal 
majesty, calling a council of the gods, and 
giving them a solemn charge to observe a 
strict neutrality between the Greeks and 
Trojans : 

Avrog ii ff(^ ayognviy hto) }l a(ML wSltg axuou 

^^ Aurora with her safOron robe had 
*^ spread returning light upon the world, 
^^ when Jove delighting4n-thunder sum-' 

I I ait I I I I \% 

*' sQpeiieur k son drigiiud, pr^datoent paroe qu'on Ini est 
'' trea-inffi-rieur." DdUk Due: PreUm. i la Trad. «fa» 
Geargiques. Of the same (pinion is the elq^t author of 
the poem on Tnuialation : 

Unleaa an author like a mittress wanna. 
How shall we hide kUJlndU, or taste his charma f 
How all his modest, latent beauties find ; 
How trace each lovelier feature of the mind ;' 
Soften each UemUh, and each grace improve. 
And treat him with the dignity of lore? 

FRANCKtm^ 
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^ moned a council of the gods upon the 
^ highest point of the many^headed Olym- 
pus; and while he thus harangued, all 
the immortals listened with deep atten- 
tion." This is a very solemn opening ; 
but the expectation of the reader is mis&* 
rably disappointed by the harangue itself, 
of which I shall give a literal translation* 

KixXvri {liv, vaUtg rt S^io/^ vSiira) ri ^saivaii 

M^rc rtf yy ^fiXutt ^iog royu l^nT% ng agtrfif 
Uttgartf iiatigo'eti f/tor Strog* aXX' ufia vraflig 
AifSr, o^g» raj^iffu rtkivrntroi taii tSgya. 
Oy if af iyofp air»nv^i ^tSv i^iXofla vc^^m 

H /x/p tX^y pi'^of ig Tugragop i^igotHaf 

io<nro¥ ivigff aioisj, o0O¥ ygavog i^ avo yasfjg* 
1 vofo'ir txuffj oiFOf &fM •TSAfy xagriffog airavlanf* 
'EjRI ay if vu^iitretfrfii ^tohUvtt aiin truSJig, 

TLk^tg V i^awliffffi ^toi, racroti n 6i(tip»i* 



V 
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*AXX' oTf In ^»i iyi ^gip^p i^iXoifu i^mvm 
^ug7l9 flip »iv tvrtprd infi piwh Oi^bjju^^o^ 



^ Hear me, all ye gods and goddesses, 
" whilst I declare to you the dictated of 
'^ my mmost heart Let neither mile ]2or 
^^ female of the gods attempt to eontrovert 
^^ what I shall say ^ but let all subnusaiv^y 
« assent, that I may speedUy accomplish my 
** undertaking : for whoever of you ehril 
^^ be found withdrawing to give <ud either 
^' to the Tro^ns or Greeksy shall return- to 
^^ Olympua marked with dishonourabfe 
^^ woundis : or else I will seixe him, and 
^ hurl him down to gloomy Tartarus, where 
^^ there i» a deep dungeon under the earth, 
^^ with gates of iron, and a threshold of 
*^ brass, as far below hell, as the earth is be- 
^^ low the heavens. Then he shall know 
^^ how much stronger I am than all the 
^* other gods. But come now, Gods,and make 
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** trial, that ye may all be convinced. Sus- 
** pend a golden chain from hea:ven, and 
** hang air by one end of it, with your whole 
" weight, gods and goddesses together : you 
^ will never pull down from the heaven to 
^ the earth, me, Jupiter, the supreme coun- 
sellor, though you should strain with your 
utmost force* But when I choose to piUl, 
^ I will raise you all, with the earth and 
sea together, and fastening the chain to 
the top of Olympus, will keep you all 
suspended at it. So much am I superior 
both to gods and men.^ 






u 

44 
U 
44 



Or, as the same speech is rendered in a 
similar strein of tame fidelity, with the ad- 
dition only of metrical rhythm, by Cowper : 

Gods ! goddesses ! inbabitants of heaven ! 
Attend ; I make my secret purpose known. 
Let neither god nor goddess interpose 
My counsel to rescind^ but with one heart 
Approve it^ that it reach at once its end. 
Whon I shafl mark soever from the rest 
Withdrawn^ that he may Graeks or Trojans aid^ 
Disgieice shall $nd him ; shamefully chastised 
He shall return to the Olympian height. 
Or I will hurl him deep into the gulphs 

f2 
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Of gloomy Tartarus^ where hell shuts fast 
Her iron gates^ and spreads her brazen floor. 
As far below the shades, as earth from heaven. 
There shall he learn how far I pass in might 
An others ; which if ye. incline to doubt. 
Now prove me. Let ye down the golden chain 
From heaven, and at its nether links pull all. 
Both goddesses and gods. But me your king 
Supreme in wisdom, ye shall never draw 
To earth from heaven, toil adverse as ye may : 
Yet I, when once I shall be pleas'd to pull. 
The earth itself, itself the sea, and you 
Will lift with ease together, and will wind 
The chain around the spiry summit sharp. 
Of the Ol3rmpian, that all things uphjeav'd 
Shall hang in the mid heaven. So fiu* do I 
Compared with all who live, transcend them alL 

It must be owned, that this speech is far 
beneath the dignity of the Thunderer ; that 
the braggart vaunting in the beginning of 
it is nauseous ; anti that a mean and ludi- 
crous picture is presented, by the whole 
group of gods and goddesses pulling at one 
end of a chain, and Jupiter at the other. 
To veil these defects in a translation, was 
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difficult * ; but to give any degree of dig- 
nity to this speech, required certainly most 
uncommon powers. Cowper, an excellent 



^ Witness the attempt of a translator of no ordinaiy abt 
fity. 

Fiilchra mari, crooea suxgens in veste, per omnes 
Fundebat sese terras Aurora : deoniin 
SuxDmo concilium caAo regnator habebat. 
Concta silent : Solio ex alto sic Jupiter orsus. 

Hue aures cuncti, mentesque advertite vestras, 
Dique Desque^ loquar dum quae fert corde voluntas^ • 
Dicta probate omnes ; neve hinc prsscidere qiiisquam 
Speret posse aliquid, seu mas sen fiemina. Siquis 
Auxilio yeniens^ dwrs, inter prodia, Troas 
Juvertty aut Danaos, foede remeabit Olympum 
Saucius : arreptumve obscura in Tartara longe 
Demittam ipse manu jaciens ; immane barathrum 
Alt^ ubi sub terram vasto descendit hiatu, 
Orcum infra, quantum jacet infra sidera tellus : 
JEre sohim, set^no ferri stant robore portas. 
Qoam cunctis melior sim Dis^ turn denique discet. 
Quin agMte, a^ue meas Jam nunc oognescite vires, 
Ingentem heic auro e solido religate catenam, 
Deinde manus cttncti validas adbibete, trahentes 
Ad temon: non )iUa fiiat vis taata, labor^De^ 

p3 
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poet, it b plain fcom tfa^ foregoing gpecir 
m^i, hafi failed ^egiously. Ye^ I am 
mudi nistoken, if Mr Pope has not happi<<* 
ly succeeded. I shall take the passage from 
the beginning : 



€€ 



Aurora now^ fiedr dau^ter of the dawn^ 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn^ 
" When Jov6 6ohVen*d th6 senate of the skies^ 
" Where high Olympus' cloudy tdp6 arise^ 
'' The sire of Gods his awful silence brok^, 
'' The heaYetifi attentive, trembled as he dpoke. 

" Celestial 8tate8> immortal gods ! give ear ; 
" Hear our decree, and reverence what ye hear ; 
'* The fix'd decree^ which not all heaven can move ; 
'' Thou, &te ! fulfil it ; ^nd, ye powers ! approve ! 
'' What God but enters yon forbidden field, 
" Who yields assistance, or but wills to yields 
'' Back to the skies with shame he shall be driven^ 
*' Gash'd with dishonest wounds, the scorn of heaven ; 

' .. . 

Gdesti qui sed* Jovera dcdasftre possit. 
Aat ego YOB, terramque et magni cfenila ponti 
Stagna trahaai, dfloctra attoUeni, et vtrtiise (Hympi 
Suspendam: vMoo pcndobont aert eonefea. 
Tantum tupra homlnta maa vk> et iiamitia aupra eet 
tUoB LaL vers. ^$pn$$. s Rggmtmi^ Ckmigkio, Rom» 177& 



St 
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" Or fitfv <>li fiH> from «leep Ohfmpitf throlni, 
** Jjcm in the dark TjotacBBn gulph ifaall groan ; 
With burning diains fiz'<d to the brazen floors. 
And lodfd by hell's inexorable doors ; 
As deep beneath th' infernal centre hurl'd, 
^ As from that centre to ih' ethereal world. 
^ Let him who tempts nie dread those dSre abodes ; 
"^ And know th* Almighty is the Ood of gods. 
^ Le^^iie wl your fetves vhen, ye powers i^mmfvi 
^ loin afl^ luid try «h' 4»nnjpolenoe -of J^« : 
^ Let ^cmli «ar fdUan ereriastiitfg ehain> 
^ Wb(Be fllroi^ enaiiiiu;^ hold* Herreiij and Eardiy ttoA 
'' Mfdn^ 
Strive all^ of mtirtal and immortal binh^ 
To drag by this, the Thmiderer down to earth : 
'' Ye strive in vain I If I but atretch this hand, 
" I heave the gods, the ocean and the land ; 
" t fix the chain to great Olympus* height, 
** And the vast world hangs trembling in my sight I 
^ For sudi I reign, mibounded and above ; 
^' And sudh are men a&d gods, compared to Jove * T 



f4 
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^ Bee It trahtilaiioR of 4ds )mi6M^ by Hobbea, ift the tme 
spirit 4ftiKJSa«i«f. Agppeiidix^ NO. 9. 
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It would be endless to point out all the 
instances in which Mr Pope has improved 
both * upon the thought and expression of 
his original. We find frequently in Homer, 
amidst the most striking beauties, some cir- 
cumstances introduced which diminish the 
merit of the thought or of the description. 
In such instances, the good taste of the trans- 
lator invariably covers the defect of the ori- 
ginal, and often converts it into an addition- 
al beauty. Thus, in the simile in the be- 
ginning of the 3d book, there is one cir- 
cumstance which offends against good taste. 

^o<r<ro¥ rig r iiriXiveririh o(ro¥ r «Ti Xaay Tjjcrir* 
'n^ a^tt Tc^¥ UTO ^dcc) KO¥i(nr(tkog co^¥vr afXXjyc 

" As when the south wind pours a thick 
cloud upon the tops of the mountains, 
wlxose shade is unpleasant to the shep^ 
^^ herds, but more commodious to the thief 
^' than the night itself^ and when the gloom 
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.^ is so intense, that one cannot see fkrdier 
^ than he can throw a stone : So rose the 
^ dust under the feet of the Greeks march- 
^ ing silently to battle.'' 

With what superior taste has the trans- 
lator heightened this simile, and exchang- 
ed the offending circumstance for a beauty. 
The fault is in the third line ; rwrtrof rU r 
iriXsJtf-rsi, &c. which is a mean idea, com- 
pared with that which Mr Pope has substi- 
tuted in its stead : 

'' Thus from his shaggy wings when fiortis sheds 
A night of vapours round the mountain-heads^ 
Swifl gliding mists the dusky fields invade. 
To thieves more grateful than the midnight shade ; 
While scarce the swains their feeding flocks survey^ 

** Lost and confiis'd amidst the thicken'd day s 
So wrapt in gathering dust the Grecian train, 
A moving cloud, swept on and hid the plain.* 



<€ 






In the 9th book of the Biad, v. 484. 
where Fhoenix reminds Achilles of the care 
he had taken of him while an infant, one 
circumstance extremely mean, and even 
disgusting, is found in the original 
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Wlien I placed jou <m my knees, I filled 
you fiill with meat minced down, and 
gave you wine, whidi you oRea vomited 
i^on my bosom, «nd stained ray clotlies, 
^ in your troublesome in&ncy/' The 
Ei^lish reader certainiy feels an oUigi^ 
tion to the translator for siaking altogether 
this nauseous image, which, instead of heigh- 
tening the pictuire, greatly debases it : 

Th J infant bre^t a like aftction Aow^i, 
Still in my arms, an ever pleasing Idad ; 
Or St my knee, by Phcsnix woolcf at tfaou stand. 
No food was grateKd bat from Phoenix handr 
I pass my wiertdiings o*er thy helpless y^ears. 
The tender labours^ die compliant cares *• 

Pops. 



^ A Msilar instapca of good taste occufs in the foB^lnBg 
truislatioB of an qpigram of Martial^ where the indelicacy of 



But evMi thie high&A bMnlies of the on* 
ginal ireceive addittotul lustte froift tla« mU 
lairable trantlater* 



tlie original is admirably corrected, and the aente at the aainor 
time is perfectly preserved: 

FmJSmUbetf rneiOMi, Mdiiime,ium^: 

JSedjStri n nit^ hac nUkme paim* 
Uker eritj w gmmr efm*^ ^ IMtmmr^ndmi 

VekaiOMa ikam ji dowuA tAMi Mm: 
Si ridercfotei wtteri Chrj/sendeta Cinnw : 

Cottienius noHrd js potes esse togd. 
Si pkbeia Femts gemino iSn vindtmr out : 

Si iua -nen redu* teda sMre potes : 

Mm: (M m vis ttl, ti mtniis kmia poieHas, 
Uberipr Partho vivete rtge poUi. 

Mart. fi&« S. epi U. 

NoQj d'etre libre, cher Paulioj 
Vous n'avez jamais eu I'envie ; 
Entre nous^ votre train de tie 
N'en eat point du tout le dustthl*^ 



n vous &ut ffwk'dmn, hdli vii^ 
Grand jeu, nombreuse ounpognii^ 
Maitresse fiingante et jola^ 
£t robe du drap le phis fin. 
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A striking example of this kind has been 
i^marked by Mr Mehnoth*. It is the 
translation of that picture in the end of tlie 
8th book of the Iliad, which Eustathius 
esteemed the finest night-piece that could 
be found in poetry : 

'He d^ or h igapf a^rgtt paup^p a/Aifii 4*1X^9 91^ 
^ainr agi9rg$viaf ot$ t iwXsro viiPifug al^^^ 
'£« r f^avoy ra^ai ctunrau teas Tgoicpi^ axgoi^ 
Kft} yaxfti* iga9ofii¥ if a^ vrtppayii atmrc^ al^iggp 
UkUa ii r o^f r«< as'f a* yiyf^t ii r$ p^iva xoifLnf^ 

" As when in the heavens the stars appear 
" gracefully around the moon, when eve- 
** ry breath of air is hush*d ; when the high 
•* watch-towers, thq hills, and woods, are 
^ distinctly seen ; when the sky appears 



n faudroit aimeo au contnur^ 
Yin common^ petit ordinaire^ 
Habit siinple^ un ou deux amis ; 
Jamais de jeu^ point d'Amaiante : 
Vqyex si le parti yona tente^ 
La liberte neat qu k ce pnbu 

* FitzQBbome's Letters, 1 19* 
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" to open to the sight, and every con- 
^ stellation is visible, and when the shep* 
^ herd's heart is delighted within him/' 
This is beautiful, even in the most literal 
prose ; but how nobly is the picture raised 
and improved by Mr Pope ! 

^ As when the laoon, refulgent lamp of nighty 
" Ofir heav n s clear azure spreads her sacred Ijghti 
'' When not a breath disturbs the deep seren^ 
^' And not a domd o'ercoiU the tolemm soene; 
** Around her throne the vivid planets rol!, 
'^ And stars unnumber'd gild the flowing pole: 
*' O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed^ 
^' And tip with silver every mountain's head : 
** Then shine the vale8> the rocks in prospect dse^ 
^' A food (jfi^lonf burtis/rom all ike skies: 
" The conscious swains vejoidlig in the sights 
^ £ye the blue vaults and bless ibe useful Ugit *• 



* Thus likewise translated with great beauty of poetry^ 
and sufficient fidelity to the original. 



Ut lunam circa fulgent cum lucida pulchro 
Astra choro^ nusquam coelo dum nubila, nusquam 
Aerios turbant ventonim flamina campos ; 
Apparent speculae^ nemoroso et vertice montes 
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TiiEflp passages fVom Pope's Homer afl 
finrd examples of a tran9lator's improvement 
of his original, by a luippy amplification and 
embellii^ment of his imageiy, or by the ju- 
dicioas correction of defects } but to fix the 
precise degree to which this unpliftcalicii, 
this embellishment, and this liberty of cor- 
rection, may extend, requires a great exer- 
tion of judgment. It may be usefid to re- 
mark some instances of the want of this 
judgment 

It is always a fault when the translator 
adds to the sentiment of the original^ au- 
thor, what does not strictly accord with his 
characteristic mode of thinking^ or expres- 
sing himself. 



Frondiferi et saltus ; lat^ se fulgicliis ^edier 
Pandit in immensum, penitusque abstrusa rcmoto 
Signa polo produnt longd scse omnia ; gaudet 
Visa tuens^ hseretque immoto lumine pastor. 

Iltas Lot, vers, a Raym. Cunighio, Rom, 1776. 



SWi8> in t«|T4 donftibMt n€|^ ^ 
DmIc^ ridentem Lalagen tanabo, 
Dulcd loquentem. 

Hoe. OdL 22. i 1. 

Thus translated by Eoacoinmon : 

* 

TUe burning zone^ the frozen isles, 
Shali hear me siAg of Celia*8 smiles ; 
All cold^ but in her breast^ I ^ill despise. 
And dare all heat^ but that in Celia'fi 6jre& 



The witty ideaa in the two l»st liR9»- are 
foreign to the original ; and the addition of 
these is quite unjustifiabfle^ 4is th«y belong 
to a quaint species of.wit^ of which the wri- 
tings of Horace ^ood no examj^ 

Equally faulty, therefore, is Cowley's 
translation of a passage in the Ode to 
Pyrrfea: 

Qui semper vacuanv s^npsv aaiabilem 

Sperat^ nescius anrse faUacis. ■ ■ ■ 

He sees thee gentle^ fair, and gay> 

»■ 

And trusts the faithless April of thy May. 



^ 
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As is the same author's version of that 
passage, which is characterised by its beau- 
tiM simplicity : 



flomnus agrestium 



Lenis vironim non humiles domos 
Fastidity umbrosamque lipam 
Non sephyris agitata Tempe. 

Hoft. JL I. 

Sleep 18 a god^ too proud to wait on palaces, 
^ And 3ret so humble too^ as not to scorn 
The meanest countiy cottages ; 

This poppy grows among the com. 
The halcyon Sleep will never build his nest 

In any stormy breast : 
Tis not enough that he does find 
Clouds and darkness in their mind ; 
Darkness but half his work will do, 
Tisnot enou^ ; he must find quiet t4KX 

EbsBE is a profusion of wit, and poetic 
imagery ; but the whole is quite opposite to 
the character of the origioal. 

CoNGREVE is guilty of a similar impro- 
priety in translating^ 



CHAP.it. TBAKSLATIOK. 9^ 

Vidies, vt alta sfeeft nire candidunl 

SofBcte: nee jam sostineaiit onus 

Sylvtt laboninteSi 

Hob. L 9i 

Bless me, *txs cold f how chill the air ! 
How naked does the world appear ! 
Behold the mountain tops around. 
As if with fur of ermine crown*d : 

And lo ! how hy degrees. 
The universal ma&tl^ hides the tree^. 

In hoary flakes Which downward fly^ 
As if it were the autumn of the sky. 

Whose fall of leaf would theirs suj^ly : 
Trembling the groves sustain the wei^^t, and bow. 

Like aged limbs which feebly go. 
Beneath a venerable head (rf* snow. 

No author of real genius is more censur- 
able on this score than Dryden. 

Obsidere alii telis aiigusta viaitilh 
Oppositi : Stat ferri acies mucrone coHisco 
Siricta parata neci. , 

JEneis^ it. Sil2t 

Thus translated by Dryden : 
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To several posts their parties they dividcj 

Some block the narrow streets, some scour the wide : 

The bold they kill, th* unwary th^ surjNrise ; 

Who fi^ts finds death, and death finds him who flies. 

Of these four lines, there are scarcely 
more than four words which are warranted 
by the original. " Some block the narrow 
^^ streets." Even this is a faulty transla- 
tion of Obsidere alii telis angusta viarum ; 
but it fails on the score of mutilation, not 
redundancy. The rest of the ideas which 
compose these four lines, are the original 
property of the translator ; and the antithe- 
tical witticism in the concluding line, is 
far beneath the chaste simplicity of Vir- 
gil. 

The same author, Virgil, in describing a 
pestilential disorder among the cattle, gives 
the following beautiful picture, which, as 
an ingenious writer justly remarks^, has 
every excellence that can belong to descrip- 
tive poetry : 



* Dr Seattle's Dissertation on Poetry and Music, p. SBJ. 
4to. edit 



£coe tMtem dnM Aumbb sab irnnrwi tnuuc 
Cancidit, et mixtum spiunis yomit ore cr«oreiD> 
Extremosque det gemitua. It tristis arator^ 
Mcerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum^ 
Atque opere in medio defixa relinquit aratr^ 

Whidi Mr Drydett thus translates : 

The steer wbo to the ydkt was l>red to bow, 
(Stndioiis of tffii^ ttii4 Ae fjkpooked ylow)y 
PaEs down and dies; and dying, spews a fliod 
Of foamy madness, mix'd with clotted blood. 
The clown, who, cursing PrmmknoB, refUna^ 
His moumfbi fellow frcfta the tetn idisjoiok; 
With many a groan tetakaa his finutfeas caffe^ 
And in the uniinish'd furrow leaves the share. 

» 

•* I would appeal to the reader," says Dr 
Beattie, ^ whether, by debasing the diMrm- 
•* ing simplicity of It tristis aratorwMi his 
^ blasphemous paraphrase, Diyden has not 
^ destroyed the beauty of the passage**' He 
has undoubtedly, even although the traps- 
lation had been otherwise fiiuMess. But it 
is very far firom being do^ Dvrofumans ^b 
vomercj is not translated at all, and aAotber 
idea is put in its place. ^Extrtfn^ue ciet 

g2 
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gemitus^ a most striking part of the descrip- 
tion, is likewise Entirely omitted. ^ Spews 
^ a flood/' is vulgar and nauseous ; and ^^ a 
« flood of foamy madness" is nonsense. In 
short, the whole passage in the translation 
is a mass of error and impropriety*. 

The simple expression, Jam Proctfonfurit^ 
in Horace, 3« 29. is thus translated by the 
same author : 

The Syiian star 

Barks finom afiur. 

And with his sultry breath infects the skjr. 



* A late tranriator ef the Geoigics thus renders the pas^ 
sage with equal fidelity and good taste : 

At once thie bullock falls beneath the yoke^ 
Blood and mixt foam beneath his nostrils smoke: 
He groans his last : the melancholy swain 
Leaves the fixt plough amid th' unfbirow'd plain. 
And frees the loody steer, whoee moamfiil eye 
BeboUs with fend itgret a brother die. 

Tke Gforgict qf Virgil trand. by W. S^bwAy. 
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lliis barking of a star is a bad spedmen 
of the music of the spheres. Dryden, from 
the fervour of his imamnation, and the ra- 
piditj with which he composed) is frequent- 
ly guilty of simikr impr<^riety in his meta^ 
phoricai language. Thus, in his version of 
Du Fresnoy, de Arte Graphica^ he trans- 
lates 

Indofis ut vigor inde potent obstrictus hebeacat^ . 

" Neither would I extinguish the Jire of a 
^ vein which is lively and abundant.** 

T^E foUowing passage in the second 
Georgic, as translated by Delille, is an ex- 
ample of vitious taste : 

Ac, dum prima novis adolefldt frondibiis MOUia, 
Parceadum teneris : et dum se l^tus ad auns 
Paknes agit, haas per purum immisaus faabew^ 
Ipsa aci|» nondum fiilce tentanda.-T 

Quaod ses premiers bourgeons s'empresseront d'^lorej 
Que Tacier rigoureux n y touche point encore ; 
Mtee lorsque dans lair, qu il commence a Inraverj 
Le rejetton moms fr§le oee enfin s'elever ; 
Fardonne k son audace en faveur de son age,«-^ 
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The expression of the original i^ bold 
and fi^gnrative, lotus ad tmrasy^—^axis per 
purum immissm habenis ; but there is no« 
thing that offends the chastest taste. The 
ccmehiding line of the tramlatioji ip dis^ 
gustingly finical, 

Pardorme i ^on audace enfao^r de son a^^ 

Mr Pope's translation of the following 
passage of the Iliad, is censurable on a si-r 
milar account : 

JMad,6,S^7r 

For tfaee gnat Ilion's euardian heroes &11, 
Till heaps ai 4ead alone defaid the wall. 

Of this conceit, of dead men defending 
the walls of Troy, Mr Pope has the sole 
merit. The original, with grave simplicity, 
declares, that the people fell, fighting before 
the town, and around the walls *. 
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In the translation of the two fbllowing 
Imes from Ovid's Epistle of Sappho to 
Fhaon, the same author has added a witti- 
cism, which is less reprehensible, because it 
accords with the usual manner of the poet 
whom he translates ; yet it cannot be term-* 
ed an improvement of the original : 
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Sciibiinus^ et lachiymis oculi rorantur abortis, 
As{noe^ quam sh in hoc multa litura loco.** 



See, while I wijte, my words are loet in teaxB, 
The Jess my aenae^ the move my love appears. 

Popi. 

The fiivourite English anacreontic " Bti- 
^' sy^ curiousj thirsty Fly^^ is thus translated 
in the Carmina Quadragesimalia^ vol. iL ; a 
collection which contains some pieces of 
high merit 

Kcta auro, et nitidis variata colotibas alas, 

Musca, veni nostris hospes arnica scyphis. 
Hospes eris, madidtt seu te moderatior uv« 

Haustus, sea recreet plenior, hospes eris« 
Indulge geniali hone, fiicilique Lyseo, 

Dam sssvum Tjichesis tarda moratur opus* 

o4 
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"^tan UiBp devolvi pneoeps^ brevis intent mtaa, - 

£t nostra est pa^ili prsBcipitata fugL 
Non tamen est isortein cur indigneipur ipiquam, 

Virgiliui periit, Virgiliique culex *. 

Int this version, which is not without me-» 
rit, the superadded illustration m the last 
line, flowing naturally from the sentiment of 
^e original, is no more than what is al- 
lowable in poetical translation ; but I (loubt 
if it is an improvement Sure I am, at 
least, that Dum savum Lachesis tarda mo^ 
ratur opws, though likewise consonant to the 
sentiment of the original, has no propriety 
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* Busy^ curious^ thirsty fly. 
Drink with me, and drink at I ; 
Freely wekome to my cup, 
Couldst thou sip, and sip it up ; 
Make the most of life you may ; 
Life is short, and wears away ; 

Both alike, both thine and mine. 
Hasten (juick to their decline ; 
Thine's a summer, mine's no more. 
Though repeated to threescore : 
Threescore summers, when they're gon^ 
Will appear as shor^nsi one. 
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when ^splied to the abort life of afty. In 
the version of the same anacreontic by 
Vincent Bourne, the translator, with better 
t43te, has adhered to the chastened simpli-^ 
city of the origipal, without any attempt at 
embellishment : 

Potare> mtuca, de neo aut quovis scypho, 
Vocata, non vocata, prnsens advena ; / 

LnboMy libenaque curiosam exple sitinij 
Siocare totunij ai valebis poculum : 
My'i fugacis punctulum carpe^ arripe | 
Mvif quod interire pergit Indies. 

Utriusque vita propera^ et tiut et mea. 
Ad cxttimi cursa incxtato vergere ; 
^Satas torn, nee amplius spatium estmeaBj 
Ad bis tricenas usque si redit vices : 
pum praeteribit bis tricena, aiciiti 
Unius sestatis videbitur fuga. 

But if authors^ even of t^t^ ^pd genius, 
l^ found at times to have made an injudi- 
cious use of that liberty which is allowed 
in the translation of poetry, we must expect 
to see it miserably abused indeed, where 
those talents are evidently wanting. The 
following specimen of a Latin version of 
the Paradise Losfy is an example of every 
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thing that is vitious and ofiensive in poeti*- 
cbI translation. 

PrimsTi cBnoJiiria ^tns,Jiifiumque secuUe 

TristiafiUa necU, labes ubi prima notavit 

Quotqnot Adamaeo genitos de sanguine vidit 

Phabus 0d Hetperias ab Eoo cardine meUu : 

QoM procul imnoomM Paradisi depulit horiis* 

Dim capido attavCto, nysti^ injuria pond : 

Terrigena donee melicHrque et m^or Adamvs, 

Amiasis meliora honiB, Dugora redmit. 

Qaosqoe dedit morti Ugmtm inviolabik, mortis 

Unicus ille idio rapuit de limine ligna, 

Terrenusque licet pereat Paradisus^ at ejus 

Munere taxa peM Paradisi porta supemi : 

Haoc oestro stimulata novo mens pandere g^sttt 

Quis mihi monstret iter ? Quis oarbaaa nostra pixifimda 

Dirigat in dubio hm 

Gf7L. HooiBx Paradisuf Amisnu, L 1. 

How completely is Milton disguised in 
this translation ! His majesty exchanged 
for meanness, and his simplicity for bom- 
bast*. 



^ It is amusiiig to observe the conedt of this author, ttid 
the compliment he imagines he pays to the taste of his pa- 
frqn in applauding Ais miserable composition : " Adeo tibi 
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The preceding observations, though they 
principally regard the first general rule of 
translation, viz. that which enjoins a com« 
plete transfiision of the ideas and seati- 
ments of the original work, have likewise a 
near connection with the second general 
rule, which I shall now proceed to consider. 



*^ placuity ut qiuedam etiam in melius mutasse tihi visus foe* 

" rinu" With similar arrogance and absurdity, he givet Milton 
credit for the materials only of the poem^ assuming to hin^ 
self the whole merit of its structure : '' Miltonus Paradisum 
'' Amiasum inyenerat; ergo Miltoni hk lapa ^st, at mea 
tela^men.'^ 



*< 
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CHAP. V* 

Second General Rule : The Style and Man-^ 
ner of writing in a Translation should be 
of the same Character with that of the Ori^ 
ginaL — Translations of the Scriptures i — 
Of Homer J &c. ; — A just Taste requisite 
for the Discernment of the Characters of 
Style and Manner. — Examples of failure 
in this particular ; — The grave exchanged 
for the formal; — The elevated for the brni-^ 
bast; — The lively for the petulant ; — The 

simple for the childish HobbeSj L^Es*- 

trangCy Echard^ Sec. 

SSlisxT in importance to a faithful transfu- 
sion of the sense and meaning of an author, 
is an assimilation of the style and manner 
of writing in the translation to that of the 
originaL This requisite of a good transla- 
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tioii, though but secondary in importance^ 
is more difficult to be attained than the for-- 
mer ; for the qualities requisk^e for justly 
discerning and happily imitating the various 
characters of style and manner, are mudi 
more rare than the ability of simply under- 
standing an author's sense. A good trans- 
lator must be able to discover at once the 

« 

true character of his author's style. He must 
ascertain with precision to what class it be- 
longs ; whether to that of the grave, the 
elevated, the easy, the lively, the flcmd and 
ornamented, or the simple and unaffected ; 
and these characteristic qualities he must 
have the capacity of rendering equally con*- 
spicuous in the translation as in the origi- 
nal If a translator fail in this discern- 
ment, and want this capacity, let him be 
ever so thoroughly master of the sense of 
his author, he will present him through a 
distorting medium, or exhibit him often in 
a garb that is unsuitable to his character. 

The chief characteristic of the historicid 
style of the Sacred Scriptures, is its simpli- 
city. This character belongs indeed to the 
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language itself! Dr Campbell has justly re- 
marked, that die Hebrew is a simple tongue; 
that ^ their, verbs have not, like the 
^ Greek and Latin, a variety of moods and 
^ tenses, nor do they, like the modem lan- 
^ guages, abound in auxiliaries and con- 
** junctions. The consequence is, that in 
^ narrative, they express by several simple 
^ sentences, much in the way of the re* 
*^ lations used in conversation, what in 
^^ most other languages would be compre- 
^ hended in one complex sentence of three 
*• or four members*." Tlie same author 
gives, as an example of this simplicity, the 
b^inning of the first chapter of Gene- 
siSj where the account of the c^eration& 
of the Creator on the first day is contained 
in eleven separate sentences. ** 1. In the 
^ beginning God created the Heaven and 
** the Earth. 2. And the earth was without 
^ form, and void. 3. And darkness was 
•* upon the fkce of the deep. 4. And the 
** spirit of God moved upon the face of the 
* waters. 5. And God said, let there be 
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* Third Preliminary Dissertation to a New TranslAtion of 
die Four Gospeb. 
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^^ light. 6. And there was light 7. And 
^^ God saw the light, that it was good. 8^ 
" And God divided the light from the 
darkness. 9* And God called the light 
day. 10. And the darkness he called 
" night 11. And the evening and the 
^ morning were the first day.'* ** This,** 
says Dr Campbell, ^ is a just representa^- 
** tion of the style of the original A more 
^^ perfect example of simplicity of struct 
ture, we can no where find* The sen- 
tences are simple, the substantives are not 
^* attended by adjectives, nor the verb» by 
^ adverbs ; no synonymas, no superlatives, 
^^ no effi>rt at expressing things in a bold, 
^^ emphatical, or uncommon manner.*' 






Castajlio's version of the Scriptures is 
entitled to the praise of elegant Latinity^ 
and he is in general faithful to the sense of 
his original ; but he has totally departed 
from its style and manner, by substituting 
the complex and florid composition to the 
simple and unadorned^ His sentences are 
formed in long and intricate periods, in 
which many separate members are artfully 
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oambined; and we observe a constant en- 
deavour at a classical phraseology and or^ 
namented diction *• In Castalio's ver- 
sion of the foregoing passage of G^iesis^ 
nine sentence of the original are thrown 
into one period. 1« Principio creavit Deus 
ctelum et terrdm. 2» Quum autem, ' esset Ur^ 
ra iners mique rudisj tenebrisque effumm 
profundumj et divinus spiritus sese 9uper a^^ 
quas libraret^ jussit Deus ut, existeret. lux^ 
et extitit Iws ; quam quum videret Deus 
e$$e bonamj lucem secrevit a tenebrisj et lu^ 
cem diem^ et tenebran noctem appellavitk 
3. Ita exiitit ex vespere et mane dies primus^ 

H 






* '* His affectaticm of th6 mannef of some of the poets 
and orators has metamorphosed the authors ht. interpratedi 
and stript them of the venerable signatures of antiquity, 
** which so admirably befit them ; and which^ serving as in« 
** trinaic evidence of their authenticity, recommend their 
^ writings to the serious and judicious. Whereas, when ac« 
** coutred in this new fiishion, no body would imagine them 
to- have been Hebrews ; and yet, (as some critics have justly 
remarked), it has not been within the compass of Castalio's 
'^ art, to make them look like Romans/' Dr CampbelTs 
10th Prelim. Diss. 
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De Beattib has justly remari^ed^ diat liie 
translation of the Old Testament by Cas-» 
talio does great honour to that author's 
learning, but not to his taste. ^^ The quaint- 
^* ness of his Latin betrays a deplorable in^ 
^ attention to the simple m^esty of his 
^ original. In the Song <^ Solomon, he 
^ has debased the magnificence of the Ian- 
^ guage and subject by diminutives^ which^ 
^ though expressive of fiuniliar endearment, 
^ he should have known to be destitute of 
^^ dignity, and therefore improper on so- 
^^ lemn occasions."— -^^ Mea Columbula^ of^ 
^^ tende mihi tuum vulticulum ; fac ut au^ 
^\ diam tuam voculam ; nam et voculion ve^ 
^^ nustulamy et vulticulum habes lepidulum.^^^ 
Vent in meos hortulosj sorarcula mea spon^ 
sa.y—Ego dormio^ vigilante meo carcu-^ 
*> lo V &c 






The version of the Scriptures by 
Montanus, is in some respects a contrast to 
that of Castalio. Arias, by adopting the li- 



* Essay cm Laughter aad Lndicrous Composition* 
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tend' mode oT tnouibtuM^ probaUy &tend^ 
ed to give as faithful a picture as he could^ 
both of the sense and maimer, of the ori^ 
ginal. Not considering the different genius 
of the Hebrew, the Gredc, and the Latin^ 
in the various meaning and import of wordb 
of Ae 8une prinuuy sesse ; the difiiifeDce 
of combination and constroction, and the 
peculianly of idioms belonging to eadh 
tosigiie ; he has treated the three languages 
as if they corresponded perfisctlj in all those 
particulars^ and the consequoice is, he has 
produced a composition which fails in every 
one requiMte of a good translation : it con« 
veys neither the sense of the original, not 
its manner and style ; and it aboundi^ in 
barbarisms, solecisms, and grammatical in^ 
accuracy ^« In Latin, two negatives make 
an affirmative; but it isotherwise in Greek, 
they only give force to the n^ation f^ ;^«^i> 

h2 



* Dr CampbeO^ 10th Prd. Diss, part 9. 

t The Greek language even admits of three natives, witli 
similar effect in strengthenijig the nation, as Oihts ««#vf « 
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f 

iput iu iv9i»g^ «difiir uiwi as translated by Arias^ 
iine me non potestis faceire nihil^ is therefore 
directly contrary to the sense of the original : 
And surely that translator cannot be said 
mther to do justice to the manner and style 
of his author, or to write with the ease of 
original composition, who, instead of per- 
spicuous thought, expressed in pure, correct, 
abd easy phraseology, gives us obscure and 
unintelligible sentiments, conveyed in bar<- 
bardus terms and constructions, irreconciloi- 
able ' to the rules of the language in which 
he uses them. Et nunc dixi vobis antefieri^ 
ut quum factum fuerit credatu.^—AscendU 
autem et Joseph a Galilaa in civitatem Da-' 
vidj propter esse ipsum ex domo et familia 
Davids describi cum Maria desponsata sibi 
usore^ existente pnegndnte. Factum amtem 
in esse eos ibi^ impleti sunt' dies parere ip^ 
sam.—Venerunt ad portamy qua spontanea 
aperta est eis^ et exeuntes processerunt vicum. 
— Nunquid aquam prohibere potest quis ad 
non baptizare hos ? — Spectat descendens su^ 
per se vas quoddam linteum, quatuor initiis 
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I 

vmctum. — Aperieiu atdeni Petrm of, dixit : 
Jn veritnte deprehendo quia non est persona'^ 
rum acceptor Deus *. 

The characteristic of the Vrngimge of Ho»> 
mer is strength united with simplicity. , He 
^siploys frequent images, allusions, and si- 
mileft; but he very rare}y uses metaphorical 
expression. The use of this style, there- 
fore, in a translation of Homer, is an offence 
against the character of the origiiiaL Mr 
Pope, though not often, is somebimes char*- 

h3 



* iThe language of that ludicrous work^ EpUtotas obscuro* 
rum virontm,- is an imitation, and hj no means an exaggera^ 
ted pjqture of the Btyl^ of Arias MaiUamu^s version of the 
Scriptiurca. Vas bene audipuHe ^pudUfir Papa habuH urnim 
magnum animal quod vocatumjuit Elephas^ et hcimii ipnan 
in magno honore, et vMe amavH illud. Nunc igilur debeUe. 
scire, quo^i tale animal est mortuunL Et quandojuii infir^ 
mum, tunc Papa fmt in magna tristilia, et vocavii medicos 
pbtres, ei dsxU eis : Si est possibUe, satuUe miU Elepkas. 
Tftncjeceruni magnam diUgentiam, et viderunt ei nrinam, et 
dederuni ei unam purgaiionem qwB constat quinque ^senium 
aureos, sed tamen non potuerunt Ekphasfacere merdare, et 
sic est morhmm; et Papa dolet nudhtm super Elepkas; quia 
fmi nurainle animal, habens longum rostrum in magna qua»» 
isidter^Ast ego non curabo ista mundana negoiia, qfug affon 
fimt pqrditianpn ammtef Val/tk. 
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geable with this faiilt ; as wk&te he t^nnn th* 
arrows of Apollo *' the feajther*4 &te99*' Iliads 
1« 68.9 a quiver of arrows, ^ n store of 
^ flying fates," Odyssey, 2^ 136 : or instead 
t>f saying, that the soil is fertile in corn, ^ in 
^ wavy gold the summer vales are dressed,*' 
Odyssey, 19. 131 * j the soldier irept, •♦ from 
'^ his eyes pour*d down the tende? dew.** 
Ibid 11, 486. 

Virgil, in describing the shipwrad^ of 
die Trojana, says, 

Appamt rari nanies m gurgke vario^ 

Which the Abh6 des Fontaines thus fmns^ 
lates : ^^ A peine un petit nombre de ceux qui 
^ montoient le vaisseau purent se sauyer i 
^ la nage.** Of this translation Voltaire 
justly remarks, ^^ Cest traduire Virgile 
^ en «tyle de ^usetter pi^ est pe yaste 



* It i« !ir«ll knqwn, |hiit die gmter part of the Odjsaey 
tras not translated by Fppe himself, bvt by pome assistantSf 
whom he employed and paid .for their labours ; but having 
levibed the whole^ and published the work under hif owi| 
loame, he is juat^ mpansibte Spf aU its faults. 
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^' gooffire que peutf le po^^ gurg^te vaHo f 
•* Oh est, V apparent rari nantet? Ce n'est 
^ pM msm qu'on doit traduire TEneide/' 
Voltaire^ Que9t. sur VEncydop. mot Ampli^ 
Jicatum. 

If we are thus justly ofiended at hearing 
Virgil speak in the style of the Evening Post 
or the Daily Advertiser, what must we 
think of the translator, who makes the so* 
lemn and sententious Tacitus express him-r 
self in the low i^^xkX q£ the streets, or in the 
dialect of the waiters of a tavern? 

Facile Asinium et Messalam inter ^nt€^ 
mum et Augustum helhrum prcemiis refertos ; 
Thus translated in n yersion of Tacitus by 
Mr Dryden pad several eoiinent hands; 
^ Asinius and Messala, who feathered their 
^ nests well in the civil wars 'twixt Antho* 
^ ny and A^igustu^'* Vinolentiam et lihi- 
dines usurpqns : ^ Playing the gpod-^&llow/* 
Frustra Atminium prascribi: ^Trumping 
^ up Arminius^s title.'* Sed Agrippina li^ 
bertam amulamy nurum anciUam^ aliaque eun- 
dem in modwn muliebriter fremfre : ^ But 

h4 
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^ Agrippina could not bear diat a freed- 
^ woman should nose her/' And another 
translator says, ^ But Agrippina could not 
" bear that a freedwoman should beard her/* 
Of a similar character with this translation 
of Tacitus is a translation of Suetonius by 
several gentlemen of Oxford*, which Bn 
bounds with such elegancies as the follow- 
ing: Sestio G alio J libidinoso et prodigo seni: 
^^ Sestius Gallus, a most notorious old Sir 
•* Jolly.** Jucundissimos et omnium horarum 
amicos ; ^^ His boon companions and sure 
** cards." Nnllam unquam occasionem rfe- 
dit : " They never could pick the least hole 
^ in his coat.'* — So likewise in a translation 
of Livy, Samnites pro arts et focis pugna-^ 
bant : ^ The Samnites ibught for church and 
** chimney, as the saying is."--^And with 
equal elegance; Quidam Lucanorum pretio 
ascitic dart magis quam honestly quum cor-- 
pora nuda iniulis^enL &c : ^* The Lucani- 
^ ans, a parcel of rapscallions, ran away iti 
^ querpo.^^ 



* Loodoii^ 1^1. 
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JuKo'a apostrophe to Troy, in her a 
to the Croda in council, is thus transk 
a version of Horace by ^ The Most 
•* nent hands.' 



t» 



'IHqh, lUon, 



Ftiiaiis kice^usfife Judex, 4^' > 

Hob. 9. 9, 



Q Ilion> Ilion^ I with transport view 
The fall of all thy wicked^ perjur'd crew ! 
Pallas and I have home a rankling grudge 
To that curH Shepherd^ that incestuous judge. 

In the following passage of Juvenal*s tenth 

Satire, the striking moral of the thought is 

most happily aided by thq language in 

I which it is clothed : 

j 
I 

I nulla aconita bibuntur 

Fictilibus ; tunc ilia times, quum pocula sumes 
Geii^niata, et lato Setinum acdebit in auro. 

But W mi«^ly i. the «nthnent deW 
«d by die expre«ion in . modem transl.. 

tion: 
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■yot no ponoBMis dii^ 



W«f ever swallowed iron an Milken mogz 
When rich wine epeiUee in the fapwl voferh. 
With gold end geoM, then fter the deadly herb. 

Owm's JuwenaL 

ThIc description of the majesty of Jupiter, 
contained in the following passage of the 
first book of the Diad, is allowed to be a 
true specimen of the sublime. It is the 
archetype fix)m which Fhidias acknowledged 
he had framed his divine sculpture of the 
(Hympian Jupiter : 



He spoke, and awfid hende his sable brows. 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the God t 
Hi^ heav'n, with tremblings the dread signal took. 
And ail Olympus to its centre shook. 

Pom. 

Certainly Mr Hohbes of Mahnsbury 
peiceived no portion of that sublime which 



waB felt by Phidias and by Pope, when he 
(coiild thus tninshtf;^ this fine description : 

Tliit and, with bii blade bniwf he to her nodded, 
MTherewith diaphyed were his locka divine; 

dympoa ahook at atirriiig of fab godhead, 
lAd VmbUm ism H juwVl into 4^ brim 



In the traadaticm of the Geor^cs^ Mr 
Drydrai has displayed great powers of 
poetry. But Dr^rden had tittle relish for 
the palhatic, and no comprf^hmision of the 
natural langu^ of the hea4« The beaiiti- 
iul simplicity of the foUowing passage has 
entirely escaped his observation, and he 
has been utterly insensible- to its tender-* 
ness: 

Ifse eavi mlam pfgnm iethiiine mmrem, 
Te, dMtlcis cmjtut^ te §oh m ttfore tecmt, 
Te vatieMie dit, te deoedofte otmAfiL 

ViBfi* Qwr. 4. 

Th' uidwpnr fattsbandy faiutand now no more, 

IXd OD hia tuneful liarp hia loaa deplore^ 

AbA aooght Iria flKwraM niBd with muaic to i«^^ 



• * 
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On thee;, dear W!|b^ in depeits aU alone. 

He calVd, ligh'di sung ;- hU grieb with day begun. 

Nor were they finish'd with the setting sun. 

The three verbs^. caWd siglCdy sung^ are 
here substituted^ with peculiar infelicity^ 
for the repetttien of the pronoun ; a change 
which converts the pathetic into the ludi- 
crous. 

In die same episode, the poet compares 
the complaint of Orpheus to the wailing of 
a ni^tingale, robb'd of her youi^, in those 
well known beautiful verses : 

Qualis populea nuerenM PUhmela ik6 ttfii^a 
Aminoi queritur fottus, quo* dunu orator 
Obtervam nido implumes, ddraxit : at ilia 
Flel noctem, ramoque wedens miterabile ^carmen 
Integrat, et mouiis lak loca^qi^estilms implH' 

Thus translated by Dryden : 

80^ dose in poplar shades, her chiUr^ gOM, 
The mother nightingale laments alone ; 
YHiose nest some prying churl had foundj and tbenc^ 
By stealthy convey'd the feathcr'd innocence ; 



I 
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Bttt she si^pfies the night with mcwmfiil strHiiir* 

• 4 

And mehuMlioJv miiiiir fiHo the «»^"«- 

How poor is this translation when com- 
pared with its original ; yet, on the whole, 
less censurable than the foUowing version by 
a French poet of high repatadoik : 

Telle sur on.mneea doraht k nuH obecin* 
Philomele plaintive attencbfc la iGMturr, 
Acciue en ggmistnnt'roiselenr iBhumain^ 
Qui^giiMaat dans soii nid uhe furtive niaiil« 
Savit ces tendres fruits que ramour fit edotre^ 
£t qu'un leger duvet ne couvroit pas encore. 

Dbullk, Oeorg. de Firg. 

It is evident, that there is a complete 
evaporation of the beauties of the original 
in diis translation : and the reason is, that 
the French poet has substituted sentinlents 
for facts, and refinement for the simple pa- 
thetic. The nightingale of Delille melts all 
nature with her complaint ; accuses with her 
sighs the inhuman fowler, who glides his 
thievish hand into her nest, and plunders 
the tender fruits that were hatched by love ! 
How different this sentimental foppery from 
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the chaste simplicity of Virgil !--«-We per- 
ceive a similar vdn of afiected sentiment in 
the translation of the Paradise Last by the 
same author ; 

So spake our geneitd modier ; and wiA cfet 
Of oonjugBl aActMlQ unMprov'd 
And meek tnnreiider^ half embracing* lean'd 
On our firtt ftthtr ; keif ber tmffingbivaat 
Naked met hiti under tlie fl«ming gold 
Of her looae tiwaes hid ; he in ddi^ 
Both of her beany and imhmiiilve dmnm, 
Smil'd with aiqieiiar lotruw 



Suf Adam i oet maii^ turn air ajfedmtms 

EBejeUe un regard ckade it volmptuei$m, 

Td fpitn permet rJBfmm, id qif amour m iupba t' 

Jjt dd qm iajarma aepdtd dm$ mm ofmrwa* 

Le cawr sur son apota dgucemmi ^ppagi^ 

Ses bnu rapeettietuf taaUmratd i moitii; 

Ei voilani k dem ce sdn qu*U idaUdre 

Ses cheveux dor ftittoient, ear ea gotff ttdUire. 

Adam teste muei, U admire Umt has 

Vn amour d soumis, de d chasUs appas; 

£f ses yeux rassurant la beatttS qui Vembrasse 

felgmU k MtgesU souriant i la grace. 

Parad. Perd. I iy. 
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Ik die beautiful ttory of Fyninus and 
Thisbe, Ovid describes in a single couplet^ 
the death of Pyramua, in tenns of the most 
aflfecting simplicity : 

Ad nomen Thiibei^ oculos JMi morte gi wa to g 
l^fTttDQus eaadt, viaftque jttOQndidk OL 

A French author of some reputation, 
has thus rendered the passage, accommoda- 
ting it to the taste of his age and country : 

Cart Pyrame ! c'est lui ! donnirait-O, gnuids Dieox! 
Fjrame ! k oette yoix Pyrame ouvre les yeux : 
^ Je croycHS qn'aux enfen tu venob de desoendre, 
** Et que tu m'attendais— c'eat moi qui vais t'attendie*'^ 
n dit.— Son ceil oouvert du voile de k mort, 
Cherche Thkbe dans Toinbre^ et la trouvant enomv 
Avec un doux effort longtems &c6 sur elle^ 
Se renfenne et a'fteint dans la nuit temelle. 

l£ttr€9 ^ Emiliepar Demoutikb. 

Wb may affirm for certain, that thd nrri^ 
ter who could depart thus 'widely from the 
diaracter of his original, had not the small- 
est feeling of that beautiful simplicity which 
characterizes it 
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The following passage in the 6II1 book 
of the Diad has not been happily translated 
by Mr Pope. It is in the parting inter-* 
view between Hector and Andromache. 



Tlusy ioy* 9 y oigit f^tp zti^iiu ii^aro ttcXToff 

H« spok^ and fondly gating on her channs» 
Restor'd the pleasing burden to her arma ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
(lush'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastis'd by fear. 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 
The soften'd chief with kind compassion iriew'd, 

■ 

And dried the falling drops, and thus pursu'dL 

ThiS) it must be allowed, is good poetry ; 
but it wants the affecting simplicity of the 
original Fondly gazing on her charms^ 
pleasing burden — The troubled pleasure soon 
chastised by fear^ are injudicious embellish* 
ments. ^ The beautiful expression Aoue^ uof» 
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ytKoffu^a. is enfeebled by amplifi«ition ; and 
the fine circumstance, which so much heigh* 
tens the tenderness of the picture, '^ti^i n 
fM zangiliPj is forgotten altogether. 

In the same parting scene between Hec- 
tor and Andromache, Pope has failed in 
many particulars : 

Book vi. /. 504. 

SUent the warior smil'd, snd pleaflTdj rengn'd 
To tffHM^^^ pontrip mff til ^'* midity nuiuL 

This has nothing of the simplicity of the 
original, and does not fully express the pic- 
ture ^ven by Homer : 

Book vi. /. 544. 

» 

Yet while my Hector still surviyes, I see 
My fittberj mother^ bi^ethren/ all in thee. 

'Eiere^, artt^ <rv fici Itrtr) rcdng fca) vSntt fx^irtig^ 
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This traiisktor lias here untfeccountably omit- 
ted tiie most energetic particular, which fills 

Vtp tibe cliinaX) dv 9$ (mh fiaXigog wagaxoirng* 

Book vi. /• 570. 

T^ttxmie ft will, the day decreed bj fates, 
(How wj heart trembles while my tongue relates.) 

This last line is a poor and superfluous ad- 
dition, merely to furnish out a rhyme. JRe- 
latesy too, is imprbperly Tised for uttering a 
prophecy. The original * has uncommon 
grandeur and emphasis ; 

£l psi . y^ tih oii^. nJUm 9f am im mmla^ ^<f^f 

Johnson has thus beautifully discriminar 
ted the characteristic features of the two 
great Epics of Greece and Rome : ^ In the 
^ comparison of Homer and Virgil, the dis- 
^ criminative excellence of Homer is ele- 
^ vation and comprehension of thought, and 
^^ that of Virgil is grace and splendor of 
•* dictioQ. The-'heauties of Homer are 
^ therefore difficult to be lost, and those of 
** Virgil difficult to be retained. Tlie massy 
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^ trunk of sentiment is safe by its miidity ; 
^ but the blossoms of elocution easily drop 
** away. The author having the choice of 
" his own images, selects those which he 
^ can best adorn ; the translator must, at all 
^ hazards, follow his original, and express 
^ thoughts which perhaps he would not 
" have chosen." 

Johnson's Ufe of Dryden, 

Im the true, simple style of the Greek 
epigram is the following, on a miser, from 
the J nthologia ; 

Kai, ri Tom^y ^(ftJ^ (piT^urt (M^ va^ tfioi ; 
Ouj^i r^tpnq vaga troi ^^^of^ii^f 0(^Xa fitC^if* 

A great part of the beauty of the above 
epigram depends on the singular brevity of 
expression in which the dialogue is given 
between the mouse and the miser. 

CowpER has spun it out into ten heavy • 
lines, without a spark of the spirit of the 
original : 

i2 
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A mber tmveraing his houMj 
Espiedy onusual- there, a i^oixs^ 
And thus his uninvited guest. 
Briskly inquisitive^ address'd : 

Tell me, my dear^ to what cause is it 

I owe this unexpected visit y 
The mouse her host obliquely eyedg 
And smiling, pleasantly replied, 
" Fear not, good fellow, for your hoard ; 
" I come to lodge, and not to board." 






The following version of the same epigram, 
if not altogetlier faithful, rivals the original 
at least in brevity : 

To old Harpagon thus^ lamenting his hap, 

A mouse whom the miser had caught in a trap : 

'' My life and my lodging I pray thee to spare ; 

*' As for victuals, I know, I must seek them dsewfaere.*^ 

But a translator may discern the general 
character of his author's style, and yet fail 
remarkably in the imitation of iu Unless 
he is possessed of the most correct taste, he 
will be in continual danger of presenting an 
exaggerated picture or a caricatura of his 
original. The distinction between good and 
bad writing is often of so very slender a na« 
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ture, and the shadowing of difference so ex« 
tremety delicate, that a very nice perception 
alone can at all times define the limits. 
Thus, in the hands of some translators, who 
have discernment to perceive the general 
character of their author's style, but want 
this correctness of taste, the grave style of 
the original becomes heavy and formal in 
the translation; the elevated swells'! into 
bombast, the lively froths up into the pe- 
tulant, and the simple and naif degenerates 
into the childish and insipid ^. 

In the fourth Oration against Catiline, 
Cicero, after drawing a most striking picture 
of the miseries of his country, on the sup- 
position that success had crowned the de- 



f3 



^^ 



Sedanlem kvia nervi 



Deficiunt anirmque : professus grandia iurgei r 
Serpit hum tutus Tumium (imidusque procella^''^ 
In viHum ducU ctdpctfuga, ri caret arte. 

Hob. Ep. ad Pis. 
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signs of the conspirators, closes the detail 
with this grave and solemn application : 

QuM mihi vehementer hac videntur mi- 
sera atque miseranday iddrco in eas qui ed 
perficere voluerunij me severum^ vehemen-^ 
teMque prabeo. Etenim qtusro^ si quis pa^ 
terfamiliasy Uteris suis a servo interfectis^ 
nxate occisd, incensd domoy supplicium de ser- 
vb qudfn acerbissimum sumserit ; utrum is 
Clemens ac misericorSy an inhumanissimtss et 
crudelissimus esse videatur f Mihi verb im>^ 
portunus acferreus^ qui non dolore ac crun 
ciatu nocentiSf suum dolorem ac cruciaium 
lenierit. 

How awkwardly is the dignified gravity 
of the original imitated, in the following 
heavy, formal, and insipid version. 



it 

cc 



« Now as to me these calamities appeaf 
extremely shocking and deplorable: there- 
fore I am extremely keen and rigorous in 
punishing those who endeavoured to 
bring them about. For let me put the 
case, that a master of a family had his 



u 
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^ children butchered, his wife murdered^his 
^ house burnt down by a slave, yet did not 
** inflict the most rigorous of punishments 
imaginai^ upon that slave : would such 
a master ^peat merciful and compas- 
sionate, and not rath^; a moodter of cruel-* 
ty and inhumanity? To me that man 
would appear to be of a flinty cruet na- 
ture, who should not endeavour ta soothe 
^ his own anguish and torment by the 
^ anguish and torment of its guilty cause */' 

Ovid, in describing the fatal storm in 
which Ceyx perished, says, 

Vndarum ineurnt gravis unda, tcmtrubus csther 
TktcHbuf erigiiur, coelumqite aquare videtur 

An hyperbole, allowable in poetical descrip- 
tion; but which Dryden has exa^^ated 
into the most outrageous bombast : 

i4 



* The Orations of M. T. Cicero translated into EnglSsh^ 
notes, biftoricd and criftiod. iMttil7fi& 
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Now waves on wave$ ascending scale the skies. 
And in the fires above the water fries. 

In the first scene of the Amphitryo of 
Plauttts, Sosia thus remarks on the unusual 
length of the night : 

Neque ego hoc node longiorem me tfidiiee ceiueo, 
Nui tiem unam, verberaJtue quam pepenH perpetenu 
Earn quoque, JLdepol, etiam muUo hcec vicit bmgUudmem 
Credo equidem dormire tolem atque appatum probe, 
Mira sunt, fiiei invitavit eese in coena pUucidum, 

« 

To which Mercury answers : 

Ain vero, verbero f Deoe esse iui similet putae f 
Ego, Pd, te istie tuu pro dictis et malefactis,Jurcifer, 
Acdpiam, fnodb tie veni hue : inveniee infortumunu 

EcHARD, who saw no distinction between 
the familiar and the vulgar, has translated 
this in the true dialect of the streets : 

" I think there never was such a long 
" night since the beginning of the world, 
*^ except that night I had the strappado, 
•* and rid the wooden horse till morning ; 
^ and o' my conscience, that was twice as 
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long ^. By the mackins, I believe Phoe- 
bus has been playing the good-fellow, 

^ and's asleep too. FU be hanged if he 

^ ben't in for% and has took a little too 

^ much o' the creature. 

** Mer. Say you so, slave ? What, treat 

** Gods like yourselves. By Jove, have 

^ at your doublet. Rogue, for scandalum 

^ magnatufn. Approach then, you'll ha' 

** but small joy here. 

^ Mer« Accedam^ afque hanc appeUabo 

" atque supparasitabo patri.^^ B>id. sc. 8. 
^ Mer. ril to her, and tickle her up as 

** my &ther has done.'* 
^ Sosia. Irritabis crabrones.^* Ibid, act 2. 

sc 2. 
** Sosia. You'd as good p— ss in a bee- 

•• hive." 

Seneca, though not a chaste writer, is re- 
markable for a courtly dignity of expres- 



* Echard has here mistaken the authoi^s seose. He ought 
to have said, *' o' my conscience, this night is twice as ionf 
" as that was." 
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CHAPTER VL 



tiacampks of a good Taste in PoetikdhTfvm^ 
lation.'-^Boume's Translations from Mai- 
let and from Prior. --^Dr Atterhury from 
Horace.— The Duke de Nivemois from 
Horace. — Dr Jortin from Simonides.^^ 
Imitation of the same hy Dr Markham. 
— Mr Glasse from MasorCs Caractactis.'-^ 
Mr Webb from the Anthologia.'^^Xirotius 
from the same. — Hughes from Claudian."'-^ 
Beattiefrom Pope. — Pope from Boileau.^^ 
Fragments of the Greek Dramatists hy Mr 
Cumberland. 



Afteb these examples of faulty transla- 
tion, from a defect of taste in the translator, 
or the want of a just discernment of his au-* 
thor's style and manner of writings X shall 
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now present the reader ynth some specimens 
of perfect translation, where the authors 
have entered 'With eicqaiaitfe taste into the 
manner of their originals, and have sue 
ceeded most happily in the imitation of 
it 

The first is the opening of the beautiful 
balkdidf JViHiam artd Margaret, trainalated 
hy Vincent Bautne. ' 

I 

Wten an WM vfttpt in dark midniglit; 

And iU ivWe fbst ailoep^ 
ift'l^ded Mai^aret^s g^tnly gli08it> 

•)Aiwi>«toodat WiiMam's feet 



11. 

Her £eice was like the April mom. 

Clad in a wintry-cloud ; 
And day-cold was her lily hand. 

That held her sable shrowd. 

ir ui vj ."-; * » IHi ' ...... . ^ 

So shall the fiureat bet appear. 
When youth and years are flown ; 

Such is the robe that Kings must wear. 
When death has reft their crown. 
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IV. 

Her bloom wasfike the sprin^ng flowery 

That flips the silver dew ; 
The rose was budded in her cheek. 

And opening to the view, 

V. 

But Love hady &e the cankef^wern, 
Coniiim'd her early prime ; 

The roae grew pak and feft her dwl^ 
She died bete her tim«. / 

L 

Oumia tuu te»ebris, tacUaque innoberat umbr3, 

Eijesiot homines vinxerai alia quia : 
Cdn vahof pahiere, d greuu iUapsa silenli, 

TT^sidis ad kffftm ttabat imago Cfdoes. 

a 

Vvitui eraty quali* lachtymon tmlluiJpriiis, 

Cm dMa hybemo conditur imbre dies; 
Quaque sepulchralem J pedSnis collegit amicUimM 

CanditUor mvibus,frifpdiorque manus, 

IIL 
Cumque dies aberunl moUes, ei betaJuveiUus, 

Gloria paHebU, sic Cyparissi tua; * 
Cum mors decutiet capiti diadenuxta, regum 

Hoc srii in trab^a cQMpicicndus horns* 
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IV. 

Forma fiit (dwn forma juU) nascentis ad huiar 

Floris, cm cano gemmuia mrt lumel; 
Ei Venertt ristre, et mi^rubuere lobelia, 

Subrubet iU ienerii purpura prima rans- 

V. 

8ei lenia e»eiU tabes moBott^ rvborem, 

Etfaake rieus, eljuvemle decus; 
Ei roeapauhUmlanffuens, tiudata reUquit 

Oecula; pneripnit mors properaia CUoen, 

The second is a small poem by Prior, en- 
titled Chloc Huntings which i& likewise trans- 
lated into Latin by Bourne. 

Behind her neck her comely tresses tied. 
Her ivoiy quiver gttceM by her Cde. 
A-hunting Chloe went ; she lost her way. 
And through the woods uncertain chanc'd to stray, 
Apollo passing by beheld the maid ; 
And, Sister dear, bright Cynthia^ turn, he said ; 
The hunted hind lies close in yonder brake. 
Loud Cupid laugh'd, to see the God's mistake : 
And laui^iing, cried. Learn better, great Divine, 
To know thy kindred, and to honour mine. 
Rightly advis'd, &r hence thy sister seek. 
Or on Meander's banks^ or Latmus' peak. 
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But in thii nympb^ my fiieiid« my sistv know; 

She draw* my trnmiy and sht bends my bow. 

Fair Thamee Ae h«mt^ and every neighbouring grove^ 

Sacred to soft racess, and gentle Love. 

Co with, thy Cynthia, hurl the pmnted &jfmr 

At the roug^ bo«r> or chaoe the flying deer: 

1, and my Chloe, take a nobler aim; 

At hunnn hearts we flidg^ nera^er miai the gaase. 

ForU Ckloe, pidchrm mio cdtttUa oapUht 
Pott colktm, pharebraque latiu tuocmda decora, 
FauUrix adsjfkamikil: cmvitmqtie motUm 
Elaptum tfimi, deMoHmper mnM i m iii 
JnctrUio Ei I diftf Ml ayMjRMai MWpeaM Apmnp 
El, amcerte iuoi, dMi, wm CgMia, ^tifmi; 
Em On (numstradlque manuj iUn oervut anhelat 
Ocddtus dmmo, hUdfUque fttoruHtr in 



/UoBent, poteranine etiam hut nmmnafaKf 
Hmc, qucBio, home Phcebe, ituim dignosce iorqrem, 
jEf fnelku venerate meam* T«a Cynthia hnge, 
MiBomdri ad ripas, out eumm in vertiee Lahm, 
Ferwatur; nostra est soror hoe, nostra, hiqnit amka^ etfr 
JSoK noetrospromU calamos, arcmnqne sonaniem 
Incwrvat, Tmmmtpm colons, plaoidosqne roooomis 
f^nconm, ^nos abna qmes sacraoit amorik 



% 
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tUp^ umbrotos salius, lustrtMqUie vel apruik 
ExaUiie horreniem setts, <xr immv ejugacem. 
Tuque sorwque tua, et directo sUrmieferro : 
NobiUor labor, et Mms digmssima eura, 
Meque CUoenque manet ; nos corda Humana Jinmus, 
flbrantes cerium vulmts nee mutUe teUnm 

The third exailple I shall give, is Bishop 
Atterbury's translation of the third Ode of 
the fourth book of Horace * : 

tie, on whose birth the Lyric Queen 

Of numbers tmil'dj shall never grace 
Th- Irthip gauntlet, nor be «en 

Firet in the fiEun'd Olympic raoe^ 

He shall not, after toils of war. 

And taming haughty monarch's pride> 
With laurel'd brows^ conspicuous far. 

To Jove's Tarpeian temple ride. 

ftut him the streams that warbling flow 

Eich Tyber's floVry meads along, 
And shady groves (his haunts) shall know 

The Master of the .£olian soDg» 



irfM*M**dM«.^M>ftl*l*i 



* It is of this celebn^ed ode tliat Joseph Scaliger has 
mbiSttrdly said, " that he had nuher have beea the autlnr* 
^ Ifatti Kiqg of Arn^goQk'' 
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The sons of Rome^ majestic Borne 1 

Have fix'd me in the Poet's choir. 
And envy now, or dead, or dumb, 

Forbears to biame what they admire. 

• 

Goddess of the sweet-sounding lute. 

Which thj hannmiioiis touch obeys. 
Who canst the finny race, tho' mute. 

To Cygnet's dying accents raise; 

Thy giA; it is, that all wTth ease. 

My new, imlival'd honours own ; 
That I still live, and living please, 

O Goddess! is thy gift alone. 



Qftem tu, Melpomene, temtt 

NascetUem placido lumne viderU, 

libm fum labor Isthmius 

Clarabii pngUem ; non eqwu imfigtr 

Curru ducet Achaico 

Vktorem; neque reshdUca DeUu] 
OmalumfoliU ducem, 

Quod regim tumidtu oontuderit minat, 

Odeiidet CapitoUo : 

Sed qua TUmr aquas fertile peifiiunf, 
Ei spinas nemorum coma; 

FingetU JEoUo carmine nobilem* 

x2 
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Roma prindpis nrhtMrn 

Dignatur sobolu itiier omMki 
Vatum ponere me choroi ; 

Eijam denie mmus wtmrdmr mniim^ « 

0, iestudinit aureae 

Dulcem qwe Hrep iium , Fieri, impetcml 
Omuiit quoque piicSmi . 

Donaiura Cj/cm, n lUetU, 



T€fhtm muneris koetuieH, 

Quod numsiror digiio prmUrtmiiim 
BonumoBjldicen h/rm: 

Quod spiro d plaoBO^ H places (mm 9H *• 



* An anooymous English tnuialaioc of the same ode has 
done justice to his origina];, in a complete transfusion of ita 
sense, and a considerable portion of its nerve and spirit ; 
but with a sen^ble deficiency of that ^ase and melocfy of 
numbers which characterifle his }Mnolatype» and akine con- 
spicuously in the preceding translfttion : 

Whom thou, O daughter chaste of Jove^ 
Didst at his birth^ with eyes of lore 
Behold, in IsthniaB gaoasy nov be 
Fam'd for the wrestler's wreath shall be ; 
Nor yet his latest lineage grace, 
By ocmquering in the chariot-race : 
JQ'or him the toils to warriors loiown^ 
A laurd'd chief, shall victor crown* 
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The fourth specimen, is ft translation 
bj the Doke de Nivemoia, of Horace's 
dialogue with Lydia : 

Plus heoreux qu'nn motiarque au faite de» gntidetin^ 

J'ai vu mes joun dignes d^envie^ 
TranqnilleSj ils couloient au gri de nos ardeun t 

Yous m'aimieflCi charmante Lydie» 



^k^Hta 



But fruitful Tibur^s winding floods^ 
And all her vetdttot mass at wood% 
To render famous shall conspire. 
For varied verse that suits the l/r0» 
Imperial Rome> the nurse of Fame> 
'Has deign'd to register my name 
Among the poets' tunefiii clMrir> 
And envy tiow abates her ire. 
Goddess, who the notes dost swell. 
So sireetly on my golden shell ; 
Who canst confer, if siich thy du^e^ 
On fishes mute the cygnet's voide : 
Tis to thee I wholly owe. 
Whispers flying whefe I go; 
That to the pressing throng Vm riioy<} 
Inventor of the Boman ode. 

k3 
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• •• 

' Que mes joure ^totent beaox^ quahd des Mint les'plus douK 
Vou« payiez m. flunme sincere ! 
Venus me regardoit avec des yeux jaloux ; 
Chlo6 n'avoit pas atpi vous plaire. 

HORACK. 

» 

Par son luth^ par sa voix« oi|^e des amoursj 

Chlo^ seule me paroit belle : 
Si le Destin jaloux veut epargner ses jours, 

Je donnerai les miens pour elle. 

Lydic. 

Le jeune Calais, plus beau que les amours. 

Plait seul k mon ame ravie : 
Si le Destin jaloux veut ^pai^er ses jours> 

Je donnerai deux fois ma vie* 

HOBACK. 

Quoi, si mes premiers feux, ranimant leur ardeur, 

Etouffoient une amour &tale ; 
Si, perdant pour jamais tous ses droits snr mon coeur, 

Chlo6 vous laissoit sans rival e 

Lyois. 

Calais est charmant : mais je n'aime que voas, 

Ingrat, mon cceur vous justifie ; 
Heureiise ^alement en des liens si douz, 

De perdre ou de passer la* vie. * 
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HoRACS. 

DoHec graius eram M, 

Nee quuquam paiior hrachia candidm 
Cervicijuvenu dabai / 

PerMnm vigui rege bMiar^ 

LrDUf 

Donee nm aUam magis 

AniHiy neqw erat Lydiapati CUoeni 
JtuUi lAfdia nomims 

Bamatui vigui daricT lUeh 

Me nunc Threua CUoe regU^ 

Duloei docta modas, et citharas men$9 
Pro qua nan meiuam mart, 

Siparcent aninuefata sHperstitL 

Lydu. 

Me Unretface nnUua 

Tkurini CalauJiUue Omiihi j 
Pro quo bis patiar mori. 

Si parccnt puerofata ntpentiii^ 

e4 
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QmH sipritca redU Venus, 

IXductotqueJugo oogii akeneof 
Sijkna taaUkwr CU&e, 

ByeeUtquepatetjamialffdimf 

Qjitam^pum Mere pM^t4oi^ 

Itte est, tu leviar eortice, ei imprabo 
Iracundior Hadria : 

Team vivere amem, team o imi l H^mf 

If any thing is fMiky in this excellent 
translation by the Duke de Nivemois, it 
is the last stanza, which does not convey 
the happy petulance, the procadtas of the 
<Miginal. l*he reader may compare with 
this, the fine translation of the same Ode by 
Bishop Atterbuiy^ ** Whilst I was fond, 
^ and you were kind»" which is too well 
known to require insertion. 

The next example is a translation by Dr 
Jortin, of that bewitiful fragment of Simo- 
nides, preserved by Dionysius, in which 
Danae, exposed with h«r child to the fury 



of the ocean, by oommand of her inhuman 
father, is described lamenting over her slop- 
ing infant : 

Ex Dionys. HaL De Compositione Verho'- 

AiifMMTi iPUTiV' St aiiavrann 
*0i09 %Yfi v^ovb ifv itSvTi ym\»ifi9f 

'TTff^f nap xiftMf Qa$Saf 

£i a roi iu909 ro 71 iii909 n^ 
Kcti Kfy lfut9 p^f/i,&rci9 X$irT09 



! 

1 
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*EviiT» it virrog^ \uUr» cifi,srg69 xaMM. 
MaraioCvXia ii ng (panln 
Ziu TftTi^i \% o'io' or I iii fiagiraXiof 
JL^ogj %uxfi[Mti rtK90(pi Vikoq /^oi* 

Nocte sab obscora, verrentibus lequora ventiSj, 
Quum brevis immensa cymba nataret aqua 
Hulta gemenc Danae subjedt bradria nato^ « 

Et tenerae lacrymis immaduere genae. 

Tn tamen ut dulci^ dixit, pulcherrime, samno 

ObnitiiSj,et metuens tristia nulla, jaces I 

' Qoamvis, heu quales cunas tibi concudt unda» 

Praebet et incertam pallida luna^faceniy 

£t vehemens flavos everberat aura capillos, 

Et prope, subsultans, irrigat on, liquor. 
Kate, meam sentis vocem } Nil cemis et audii^ 

Teque premunt placidi vincula blanda dei ; 
Nee mihi purpureis effundis biftsa labeDia * 
Murmura, nee notos confiigis usque sinus. 
Care, quiesce, puer, ssBvique quiesdte fluctus, 

Et mea qui pulsas corda, quiescej, dolor. 
Cresce puer ; matris leni atque ukiscere luctu% 
Tuque tuos saltern protege sunune Tonana, 

This admirable translation falls short of 
its original only in a single particular, the 
measure of the verse. One striking beautjr 
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of the original, is the easy and loose struc- 
ture of the verse, which has little else to 
distinguish it from animated discourse, but 
the harmony of the syllables ; and hence it 
has more of natural impassioned eloquence, 
than is conveyed by the regular measure of 
the translation. That this characteristic of 
the original should have been overlooked 
by the ingenious translator, is the more re- 
markable, that the poem is actually quoted 
by Dionysius, as an apposite e^cample of 
that species of composition in which poetry 
approaches to the freedom of prose ; r^; 

ofMiiorfiru Tfoj r^v ts^jjv Xsf/y. Dr Markham 
saw this excellence of the original ; and in 
that fine imitation of the verses of Simoni- 
des, which an able critic * has pronounced 
to be f^ superior to the original, has given 
it its full effect. The passage alluded to 
is an apostrophe of a mother to her sleep- 
ing infant, a widowed mother, who has just 
left the deathbed of her husband* 



m i *i 



• Dr Wartoiu 
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His coDAtibva occupata^ ocellos 
Guttis lucidulis adhuc madflntes 
Convertlt, pueruita sopore vinctuiiii 
Qua nutrix pladdo sinu fovebat : 
Dormis^ inquit^ O miselle^ nee te 
Vultus exanimes^ silentiumque 
Per longa atria commovent, nee ullo 
Fiiatilim tatigeris^ aut meo dolore ; 
Nee sentis patre destitutus illoj 
Qui gestans genibusve brachiovei 
Attt fbrmans lepidam tuam loqneIafn> 
Tecum mille znodia ineptiebat 
Tu dermis, volitantque qui aotebant 
Bisuf in roseid tuis labellia^ ■ ■ ■ < 
Dormi parvule ! nee mali dolores 
Qui matrem crueiant tuc qtiietis 
ftumpant somnia— Quandd, quando taka 
Redibunt oculis meis aopores ! 

As a counterpart to these specimens of 
Latin translation^ or imitation from the 
Greeky I shall now lay before the reader, 
what I conceive to be an attempt yet more 
arduous, though accomplished with equal 
felicity. The specimen I allude to is taken 
from a complete translation of Mason's Can 
ractacus into Greek verse, by the late Mr 
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Glasse of Chriat Churchy Qxod ; a work 
which has been justly deemed one of the 
most extraordinary efforts in Greek litera- 
ture that has appeared since the revival 
of letters. 

The foUowing speedi of Caractacus to 
the^ Druids, who attempt to soothe his 
agitated mind, preparatory to the cere-* 
mony of initiating him in their mysteries, 
and adoptmg him into their sacred order, 
must be allowed to possess great poetical 
merit. I present it first in the English ; in 
order that those parts may be more parti* 
cularly remarked, in which the translator 
has assumed an allowable latitude, and per- 
haps even improved upon his originaL 

The Chief of the Druids thus addres*^ 
ses Caractacus ; proposing to him the vir«< 
tuous fortitude of his daughter as an ex«* 
ample : 



■* Soe^ fnoict, tfais prudent niMdj 



Vcm, whik ihe niddy tkm» of spvUiDg joaA 
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Glows on her beauteous ehedc, can quit tlie woild 
Without a sigh^ whilst tho u 

Caractacus. 

would save my queen. 
From a base ravisher ; would wish to plunge 
This &lchion in his breast, and so avenge 
Insulted royalty. O holy men ! 
Ye are the sons of piety and peace ; 
Ye never felt the sharp vindictive spur 

That goads the injur'd warrior ; the hot tide 
That flushes crimson on the conscious cheek 
Of him who bums for glory ; else indeed 
Ye much would pity me : would curse the &te 
That coops ftie here inactive in your graves, 
Robs me of hope, tells me this trusty steel 
Must never cleave one Roman helm again. 
Never avenge my queen, nor free my countfy* 

Druid. 
Tis Heaven's high will 



Caractacus. 

I know it, reverend fisithers ! 
Tis Heaven's hi|^ will, that these poor aged eyes 
Shall never more behold that virtuous woman, 
To whom my youth was constant : 'twas Heaven's high 
To take her from me at that very hour. 
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When best her love might soothe me ; that bhck hoiuv 
May memory ever rase it from her records ! 
When all my squadrons fled^ and left their king 
Old and defenceless : him^ who nine whole yeain 
Had taught them how to conquer : yea, my friendly 
For nine whole years against the sons of rapine 
I led my veterans, oft to victory. 
Never, till then, to shame I Bear with me, Druid^ 
I've done : b^n the riies. 

The beauties of this fine speech are not im« 
paired in the following version, which, with 
equal pathos, has a smplicity more conso- 
nant to the language of the translation, than 
would have been any attempt to imitate 
the glowing diction of the original : 



X0P02 {ug EwjXii^O 
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KAPAKTAK02. 

I 

Halorai top v^§i^ng$ ox»u yw^9 ^Xofg, 

Trig»<rKtT' €1 ii KiylgoPf S ivtrifJt^fMgo^ 
"Aval tuMLtirdif ri^p r% trifJf^Pfi^ iW(Mri9 
^Ep^MiTiariM^ r kngog s'goSnyirw 

*Otr i|oX#Xor' ojSf i/iir /LOifat aro 
AiXoirs9 i\ing' for^r , Sro0* vftgtf 

\)v yiiP ralgtiap. Alfir , " ""HtfiXdr 0m'' 

■ 

rpv^ovy yigaidr *'^iiP$(ra9 i$tPo) 6ic)^ 
Ms fjbfiicir h(ni$7v $fi,fi» Tuiifigiavf 



Lulkmi ^ML^y^fi;, JMU li imX^mp0wr iamb 

CJRACTACU8, GreKoCarmhtertddiiiti, o GEottQio Hesricq 
QtM^A-B. J^ ^IkfM ihmo. aM*)77in 

The next specimen I shall give, is the 

transktion of it bewtiful epiigwQ, from the 
Anthologia^ wiucb M wipposed by Junius to 
be descri]4i¥e oi a pMnting in€(UtiaQ«4 by 
Fliny f, in whidi, a mothar wouadadt and 



• T|ie Mlhor tt this ronriiel tiramWion pv< iAfnr wb 
«0 At pdUic ft fimiar pvoof of «niditioii und liM m \m vCTv 
rfen «f Ae Mam$m Agomutu of MUtoi^ Seit SAJMMIII 
ArOMlSTHS, Grmta Cmrnime foUk^, m G, H. Qum^M 
A. M. Mdu OInM «ii|Mr ofaniM. (ktmi, 17SS. 

f Hm^ ^vke. ArtHlMsJ pldmra ai, oppkh eapio, mi ami. 
/fjf moriciitff e mrfnere mammtm oirepeM infant ; mteBifh 
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in the agony of death, is represented as 
giving suck to her infant Ibr the last time.' 

'H^jy yog ^i^i^^i X$TOT9ooi* ^XXa r» [Ji^iirgog 
^tXTgaxa) $9 »7iif nrathonofiuM tfUidoK 

Thus happily translated into English by 
Mr Webb ; 

Suck^ little wretch, while yet thy mother Hves^ 
Suck the last drop her fiunting bosom gives 1 
She dies : her tenderness survives her breath. 
And hei* fond love is provident m death; 



> " ■ 



iurque setUire mater ei tmere, ne emortuo lade sangumtm mm 
Jbm UmAat. Plin; Nat Hist 1. 36. c 10.— If the epigram 
was made on the subject of this picture, Pliny's idea of the 
expression of the painting is somewhat more refined than that 
of the epigrammatist, though certainly not so naturaL As 
a complicated feeling can never be clearly expressed in paint- 
ingy it is not improbable that the same picture should have 
suggested ideas somewhat dif erent to different observers. 
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Nor with less felicity of expression, and 
with yet more, strict fidelity to the original^ 
is the following epigram from the Antholo- 
gia, translated into Latin by Grotius : 

Ub. iv. c. 12. 

Diva Paphi Cnidiam trans flequora venit ad urbem, 

Effigiem cupiens pulchrfi videre siiain. 
Yenit ut in templum^ lustravitque omnia, Quando est 

Pnudteles nudam me specidatus ? ait. 
Non vidit, Venus, ille ne&s quae cernere ; sed Man 

Ferreus ezpressit qualem amat ipse Deam. 

• 

Equal in merit to any of the preceding, 
is the following translation by Mr Hughes 
from Claudian. 



l2 
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E^ Epithalamio Honorii et Marian 

Cunciaiur Hitpefaoia Vem9; nuam om ptieOit, 
Nuncjlavam nheo mralur vertice matron. 
Hmc modo cretoenti, pkmt jw aUera fjtmct^ 
AjtturgU ceuforih minor tub moire vireBii 
Ltutnu : et ingentei ramos, olmque/iUura^ 
PromUtitJam psrva comas : vetjhre nh toio 
Seu gemhtB Pmtana ro9m per jugera regmmt. 
HfBO Iqrgo matwra die, oatiarataqite vemi$ 
Roribus indulget 9paiio : kOet aUera tiodo^ 
Nee ieneris andetfoUis admittere soke. 

The goddess paus'd ; and^ held in deep anuu^^ 
Now views the mother's^ now the daughtei^s iace^ 
Different in each, yet eqnal heauty ^ows ; 
That, ^e fill! moon, and dbis, the crescent shows. 
Thus, rais'd heneath its parent tree is seen 
The laarel shoot, while in its early green 
Thick i^roming leaves and branches are essay'd^ 
And all the promise pf a future shade. 
Or blooming thus, in happy Pcstan fidds. 
One Gommon stock two lovely roses yieldf : 
Mature by vernal dews, this dares disjday 
Its leaves full-blown, and boldly meets the day : 
That, folded in its tender nonpge lies, 
A beauteous bud, nor yet admits the skies. 



The following passage, from a Latin ver- 
sion of the Messiah of Pope, by a youth of 
uncommon genius^, eidiibits the singular 
union of ease, animation and harmony of 
numbers, with the strictest fidelity to the 
originate 

LoHtgera nl cauti fdaMu regit Ogmma ptukHr, 

Vt gnuMS, curaique dm, nachtque hietur: 
Ui lenero$,agn09 lenim itUer itathia toOk, 
Mtdcenii piuck jmkm, grmrnoqttefoeiOai; 
Am? gemif mmt komimm ik ctm^pkelditr mumH 
JPedOTCf fUroMutut $ctio JPatfcr wKjutnT^m 

As the good ditplioid tcodi htt ieecy etfe> 
Seeks freshest jmsCore and the purest air; 
Explotes the lost, the wandering sheep directs^ 
By day o'erseoi them^ and by nigjht protects | 



l3 



t*ii fi 



* J. H. Beattie» Hon of the learned and ingenious Dr Beat'- 
tie of Aberdeen^ a young man wha disappointed the promise 
of greia tysnts by an early death. In him^ the tfiKhor of 
the Mmttra saw his £*etfi red^^L 
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The tender lambs he raises in his anns> 
Feeds from his hand^ and in his bosom warms : 
, Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage 
The promis'd Father of the future age. 

The following translation by Pope, of a 
fable from Boileau, affords a singular ex- 
ample of a very rare conjunction, the most 
scrupulous fidjslity to the original, with » 
complete transfusion of its poetical spirit : 

Once^ (says an author^ where, I need not say,) 
Two travellers found an oyster in their way ; 
Both fierce, both hungry ; the dispute grew strongs 
While, scale in hand, dame Justice pass'd along. 
Before her each with clamour pleads the laws, 
Explain'd the matter, and would win the cause* 
Dame Justice,, weighing long the doubtful right, 
Takes, opens, swallows it, before their sight. 
The cause of strife remov'd so rarely weH, 
There take, (says Justice), take ye, each, a shell. 
We thrive at Westminster by fools like you ! 
'Twas a fat oyster.— Live in peace— -Adieu. 

Un jour, dit un auteur, n'importe en quel chapitre. 
Deux voyageurs a jeun, rencontrerent une huitre. 
Tods deux la contestoient, lorsque dans leur chemin. 
La Justice pass , la balance a la main ; 
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l)evaiit die A gruid bruit ils expUquMit la chose ; 
Tous deiDt ayec depens veulent gagser leur cause.. 
La Justicej pesant.ce droit litigieux, • 
Demande Thuitre^ Touvre, et Tavale k leurs yeux ; 
£t par ce bel arr^ terminant la battaille ; 
Tenes, voiyi, dit elle, k chacun une ^caille. 
Des sottises d'autrui nous vivons an Palais ; 
Messieurs, I'huitre ^it bonne. ^Adieu.F*-Vivez en pais. 

To these specimens of perfect translatioD, 
in which, not only the ideas of the origi- 
nal are completely transfused, but the man- 
ner most happily imitated, I add the follow- 
ing admirable translations by Mr Cumber- 
land*, of two fragments from the Greek 
dramatists Timocles and Diphilus, which are 
preserved by Athenaeus. 

The first of these passages beautifully 
illustrates the moral uses of the tragic 
drama : 



l4 
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k . : 



I 



* Observer^ tqI. it. p. 11 9. and vol. v. p. 145. 



I 

Nay, Af giO^fitaM^Mfetairittel ItmAtt 

Bfan bt wt dnU Of iMd#i ttld tifil #OiU^ 

In which we brMfae, hrdt <tt«i enCMig^ to {»lflgtte m> 

But it Im9i AiattiB wttlud I0 idDthe thM6 esM: 

And he who mMfinttS M (fAsn VO^, 

Shall in that m^dltfttidA fese hlB owii; 

Call then tbb tfftgfe ]Mt W yoitf dkl, 

Heiuc him, aiid tak^ iifttrtidttem fKMi thft Muge: 

Let Tdephus appear; behold a prino^ 

A 4pMMk ii f9tWy and pAi^ 

Wmokdin bodi»«NAiid whit If yoa «ie pciQr# 

AfffAtL^mliffA^ Alii70Qlbetat 

or Heiciilis } Bcgtpne ! Ceditiiaili nd mevtb 

Ol»th yi9ur Blilld ctruggb With diatrarting tHoa^^ 

Da your wits waodar } Azte yon mid ? Alaa ! 

So WM Alcmeoi^ whilat the world adoi'd 

His &ther as their 6od. Your eyes are dim > 

What then ! The eyes of' (Edipus were daHc; 

TotaUy dark. You mourn a son ; he's dead ; 

Turn to the tale of Miobte for comfort, 

ibid matdk yoifr lost with hen. Tou'fft Ittne of Aw; 

Compare it with the foot of Philoctetes, 

And make no more complaint. But you are M, 

Old and unfortunate ; consult Oeneus ; 

Hear what a king endux'd, and learn content. 

9am up your miseries^ number up your aighs/ 
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Tbi ttB^ mttjd iWf gi«« yw Mr 
And iNudi Olil dl MHictiMi btt in Mil •• 



The following fragment from Diphilus 
conveys a very favourable idea of the spirit 



i«i >ii • mm H iii M ft 



• ttM$4kif^^ Urn fragment at Timodes 

0« mftXSri i ito fw | . • fib ^i^y i!v imm 
O nrm it ftmrnmSty AXafUiUm Im^^Mto. 
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of the dialogue, in what has been termed 
the New Comedy of the Greeks, or that 
which was' posterior to the age of Alexan- 



JihoL Ddp. lib* vi. 

Tlius, in the literal version of Dalechampius : 

Hem amioe, nunc anuadta quod dicturui swu tSfL 
Jnimal naiura labarUman homo est. 
Tristia tUa 9ecum affert pbnima r 
Ilaque curarum hoc admvemt salaiia .* 
MeiUem emrn suorum malontm obUiam, 
AUenorum catuum repuUUio cofuolaiur, 
Indequejii ea lasta, et emdka ad Mafieutiam, 
Trajkos emm prmum, n Ubd, eousidera, 
Qfuun protmt omnUnu, Qui eg^g 
Pauperiorem sejitiue Tdepkum 
Cum intdUgii, lentwferi inopiam. 
Jmania qui agrotat, de Alcmeone is a^iid. 
JAppug est aliquis, Phinea ccecum is coniemplelmr. 
OUU iibiJUius, dolorem levMt exemphim Nic 
quispiam, PkUocteten is respitito. 
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der the Great Of this period Diphilus and 
Menander were among the most shining or* 
naments : 

We have a notable good lai^ at Corinth, 

Where^ if-an idle fellow outruns reason. 

Feasting and junketting at furious cost, * 

The sumptuary proctor calls upon him. 

And thus begins to sift him. — You live well^ 

But have you well to live ? You squander fireely. 

Have you the wherewithal ? Have you the fund 

For these outgoings ? If you have, go on I 

If you have not, well stop you in good time. 

Before you outrun honesty ; lor he 

WIio lives we know not how, must live by plunder ; 

Either he picks a purse, or robs a house. 

Or is accomplice with some knavish gang. 

Or thrusts himself in crowds, to play th' inlbrmer. 

And put his peijur'd evidence to sale : 

This a well-order'd city will not suffer ^ 

Such vermin we expel. '' And you do wisely : 

" But what is that to me ?" Why this it is ; 



Miter esf tenex aUquis, in (Eneum is intuetor. 

Omnia namque graviora quam paUatur 

Inforfuma quhia animadvertens in aliU Cum deprchenderit^^ 

^Mas cakmitatis luget mimm^ 



I7t nmarLawF omMp^ith 

living ibrtoooth ! not as your nei^ibcnirs litrt, 
Bat richly, roysJfy, ye gods !•— Why man. 
We cannot get a fish for love or money> 
You swallow the whole produce of the sea : 
You've driven our dutena to browse on cabbi^ ; 
A sprig of parsley sets them all k fig^tia|^ 
As at the Isthmian games t If hare or partridge^ 
Or but a simple thrush comes to the maiiceC, 
Quick^ at a word, you soap him : By the Gods ! 
Hunt Athens through, you shall not find a feather 
But in your kitchen ; and for wine, 'tis gol d * ■ 



\ 



Not to be purchased.— > We may drink the ditcfaes< *• 



* The original of the fiagmeiit of Diphiluss 
TMvr« Ufufth Iri {liXrH lt^»9% 

Zjr» MM r{ wuttf, Mff fU9 ivtky l%ir 

£«^F y Imt^ TV U9Ut9 imtnttrnf tv)q^ 
AwHwvt mvrm tifrt fA truSn m. 
Oi itiiiti ini^\ htifimXtr ^nf$U$/ 
Etif M fuiit orttt IJ^^MT ^ji' mXvhXifft 

0T» MxflMi )4( ^y inu 



Or •quil OMrit <witb these two kit ipeoi» 
atnsy am die greatest port a£ libose tniwle* 
tXMiB given by Mr Ciunl^eriand of the ftug^ 
mente i>f the Greek dramatiflti* The Ike* 



H rvmt^milM tuff Jty^h t f Ml tW fftf 
Xtijwt ^(^ lie t« k dx^ im tifv irlAiv, 

Jliuft in the version of DaleduuppioB ; 

CarindhuM : m mum tthtniMn im mummt 

Vnde ffUHd, qd&am a^ : quod ti/acuUatei ifi twU 



, *<'^ 
' *• 
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tary world owes to that ingasioiiB writer < ^ 
very high obligation for his excellent view 
of the progress of the dramatic art among 
the Greeks, and for the collection ' he has 



Quarum ad eum sumptmn rediims tuffidaJt, 

Eo vitas hunt pemaUmtiJhti : 

Sin ampUus impendai quam pro re sua, 

Ne id porrojttciai tnterdiciiur. 

Si turn pareat, mulda quidem ptectkwr. 

Si sumptmose vivit qui nikU prorna habH, 

TradituT puntmdus camifid. B. Proh Hercmk^. 

A. QMod enim scias,Jieri minime potest 
Ut qui eo est ingenio, non vivat improbe : itaque necessmn 
Vd noctu grassantem oMos spoUare, vet effractarism jpa- 

rietem suffodere, ^ 

Vd his sejuribus adfuugere socium, 
Aui deiatarem et quadruplatorem esse in faro ; autjalsum 
i: J taUum hondmum genere purgaiur dvitas* 



B. Recte, per Jovem : sed adme quid hoc attinet f 

A. Nos te videmus ohsonantem quotidie 
Haud mediocriler, otV optime, sedfastuose, et magmfice, 
Ke pisdcutum quidem habere Ucd eaussa iua : 
Civet nostros commisisti, pugnaiuros de oleribus: 
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made of the remains of more than fifty of 
comic poets *• 



^te 



De apio drnkamu* taaquam in Istkmiis, 

Si kpmt accessit, earn extemph rapU. 

Perdkem, ac iurditm ne vokmtem quidem 

Pwpter V09, ita me Jupiier aimet, mobitjaim videre tted^ 

Peregrim nrnUmn auai t tis vtmpmtinmL 

* The greater part of the fragmentB translated by Mir 
Cumberland^ are to be found in two separate works of Gn>- 
tius^ viz. Exoerpia ex Tragoediie ei Cammctdiie Gneeis, Faiia, 
1626, Mo ; and Dicta Poetarwn qua apud Stobomm exUmi; 
Paris, lQ%S, Mo. 
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CHAP. VII. 



Limitation of the Rule regarding the Imita'^ 
turn of Style. — This Imitation must he re- 
gulated by the Genius of Languages. — 
The Latin admits of a greater Brevity of 
Expression than the English; — As does 
the French. — The Latin and Greek allow 
greater Inversions than the English^ — And 
admit more freely of Ellipsis. 



1 HE rule which enjoms to a translator the 
imitation of the style of the original author, 
demands several limitations. 

1. This imitation must always be regula- 
ted by the nature of the genius of the lan- 
guages of the original and of the traosl^^ 
tion. 

I ¥ 



L 
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The Greek language, from the frequency 
and familiarity of ellipsis, allows a concise- 
ness of expression which is scarcely attain- 
able in any other tongue, and perhaps least 
of all in the English. 



'O fM9 i^* otg iSi xa) oig iS ogyt^of/APcgf en ^8 
Koi ig iif xai Srf , JUti o(n>9 j^ovov^ tTaivSrau 

Abibtot. 



To render this faithfully into English, it is 
impossible to use fewer words than the fol- 
lowing : ^^ He is to be commended, who is 
^' angry with those persons whom he ought 
" to be angry with^ And who is mgry in such 
^^ a manner, and at such proper time, and 
" only for so long a time, as the cause and 
" occasion Justify/' 



The Latin lan^gu^ge^ too, thoti^h in fui ia^ 
ferior degree to the Greek, admits of a bre* 
vity, which candot be succera^ly ittitated 
in the £tiglish. 

« 

Cicero thus writes to Trebatius, (Lib. 7, 
ep. 17.) : 
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In Britanmam te profectum non e$$e gmu^ 
deo^ quod et tu labore cartdHi^ et ego te dt 
rebus ilUs n&n audianu 

It is impossible to tnmslate this into £og- 
lisfa with eqiial brevity, and at the same tkne 
do complete justice to the sentiment. Mel-^ 
moth, therefiixre, has shewn great judgment, 
in sacnficing the imitation of style to the 
perfect transfiision of the sense. '' I am 
^ ^ad, for my sake as well as yours, that 
" you did not attend Caesar into Britain ; 
'^ as it has not onli6 saved you the &tigue of 
- . ver^ d«.gre«U« journey, but me lik^ 
^^ wise that of being the perpetual auditor 
" of your wonderful exploits." Mtlm. Cic. 
Lett. b. 2. 1. 12. 

Plikt to Minutianus, Lib. S. £p. 9. says, 
towards the end o( his letter : Temeri dixi 
--^Succurrit iquod pntterienan^ et quidem se^ 
rd: 9ed qmmqnampntpmter^reddetur. Facit 
hoc HomencL, muitique illim exemplo. Est 
alioqui perdecorum : a me tamen non ideo 
^zL It is no doubt possible to trandate 
this passage into English with a condbsettess 

m9 
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almost equal to the original ; but in this ex- 
periment we must sacrifice all its ease and 
spirit " I have said this rashly — I recol-* 
^ lect an omission — ^somewhat too late in- 
deed. It shall now be supplied, though 
a little preposterously. Homer does this : 
^^ and many after his example. Besides, it 
^^ is not unbecoming; but this is not my 
" reason." Let us mark how Mr Mel-» 
moth, by a happy amplification, has preser- 
ved the spirit and ease, though sacrificing 
the brevity of the originaL ** But upon re- 
^^ collection, I find that I must recal that 
** last word ; for I perceive, a little too late 
^^ indeed, that I have omitted a material 
" circumstance. However, I will mention 
^^ it here, though something out of its place* 
" In this, I have the authority of Homer, 
^^ and several other greats names, to keep 
^^ me in countenance ; and the critics will 
'« tell you this irregular manner has its 
^^ beauties : but, upon my word, it is a beau-i- 
** ty I had not at all in my view.'' 

An example of a similar brevity of ex- 
pression, whidi admits of no imitation in 
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English, occurs in another letter of Cicero 
to Trebatius, {Ep. 1 7. 14.) 

Chrtfsippus Vettim^ Ctfri architecti Uhertus^ 
fecitj tit te non immemorem putarem met. 
Valde jam lautus es qui graver e Uteres ad 
me dartj hofnme prasertim domestko. Quod 
41 scribere obHtus es^ minus multijam te ad-- 
vocaio causd cadent. Sin nostri oblitus es^ 
dabo operam ut isthuc veniam^ antequam pla* 
ni ex animo tuo effluo. 

In translating this passage, Mr Melmoth 
has shewn equal, judgment. Without at- 
tempting to imitate the brevity of the origi- 
nal, whsdii he knew to be impossible, he 
saw, that the characterising features of the 
passage were ease and vivacity ; and these 
he has very happily transfused into his 
translation* 



i4 

14 



*^ If it were not for the compliments you 
sent me by Chrysippus, the freedman o£ 
Cyrus the architect, I should have imagi-< 
ned I no longer possessed a place iii youzi 
thoughts* fiut surdy: you are beccHlieJ» 

M 3 
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u 

u 



most intolerable fine gentleman^ that you 
could not bear the &tigue of writing to 
me, when you had the opportunity of do- 
ing so by a man, whom, you know, I look 
upon as one almost of my own family. 
Perhaps, however, you may have forgot- 
ten the use of your pen : and so much 
the better, let me tell you, for your clients, 
as they will lose no more causes by its 
** blunders. But if it is myself cmly that 
has escaped your remembrance, I must 
endeavour to refresh it by a visit, before 
I am worn out of your memory,^ beyond 
all power of recoUectiMi/' 



u 
u 
a 



tt 



Numberless instances of a similar exer- 
cise of judgment and of good taste are to be 
found in Mr Murphy's excellent translation 
of Tacitus. After the death of Germanicus^ 
poisoned, as was suspected, by Piso, with 
the tacit approbation of Tiberius, the public 
loudly demanded justice against the suppo- 
sed murderer, and the cause was solemnly 
tried in the Roman Senate. Piso, foresee- 
ing a judgment against him, chose to anti- 
dpite ius Ate by a voluntary death. The 



Senate decreed^ that his &mUy nsxm should 
be aboliihed for ever, and that h\^ brother 
Marnia should be baoished from hk QO\m^ 
try for ten years ; but in deff reooe to the 
aolicitationa of the Empreis^ th^ granted a 
free pardon to Flandno, hla widow. Tiici* 
tua proceeds to relate, that this sentence of 
the Senate was altered by Tiberius : Malta 
er ea senteniia mitigata surti 4 principet 
ne namen Pimni§ fa$tis escim^rftw^ quando 
M. AntonU^ qui billum pAtria fecmet^ 
Juia Antonii^ qui domvm Angmti vi9la$* 

tia Jirmm^ ut 9ape mem^ravh Qdvgrsw p^ 
cuniam t eV turn pudon^ abwhtt^ ^laminm 
placabiliar. Atque id^m cum Valerius Me$^ 
9almvM mgnnm aunum if» adt Mariis Ultprih 
Cacina ^^rus aram ultiQui $latwn49>n ffT^ 
misBeni^ ptrvhiimit : ob ef tertian fa ^ifiiorias 
Morari dictii<m$B domeiiica mala tri^Hq p/;e» 
rimda. Aa. h3f iU 16. 

Thv8 neeeasarily amplified, and |rwsl»ted 
«ith the eaee of original compoa^fH^s by 
Mr Mttiphy ; 

V 4 
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^ This sentence, in many particulars, 

^ "Was mitigated by Tiberius. The family 

^ name, he said, ought not to be abolished, 

^ while that of Mark Antony, who s^pear- 

^ ed in arms against his country, as well 

^^ as that of Julius Antonius, who by his in- 

*^ trigues dishonoured theliouse of Angus- 

^^ tus, subsisted stiU, and figured in the Ro^ 

^ man annals. Marcus Fiso was left in 

^ possession of his civil dignities, and his 

^ father's fortune. Avarice, as has been 

^ already observed, was not the passion of 

^ Tiberius. On this occasion, the disgrace 

« incurred by the partiaUty shown to Plan- 

cina, softened his temper, and made him 

the more willing to extend his mercy to 

^ the son. Valerius Messalinus moved, 

^* that a golden statue might be erected in 

•* the temple of Mars the Avenger. An 

^ altar to Vengeance was proposed by Cse-* 

^ cina Severus. Both these motions were 

•* over-ruled by the Emperor. The prin-* 

^ ciple on which he argued, was, that public 

^ monuments, however proper in cases of 

foreign conquest, were not suited to the 

present juncture. Domestic calamity 
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^ should be lamented, and as soon as pos- 
^ sable consigned to oblivion." 

Thb conclusion of the same chapter af- 
fords an example yet more striking of the 
same nec^»ary and happy amplification by 
the translator. 

Addtderat MessalinuSy Tiberio et Augus^ 
to, et Antonia^ et Agripjdnay Drusoque^ ob 
vindictam Germanici grates agendas, omise^ 
ratque Claudii mentianem ; et Messalinum 
qmdtm L. Aspemas senatu coram percuncta^ 
tu$ est 9 an prudens praterUset f Ac turn de^ 
mum nomen Claudii adscriptum est. Mihi 
quanta plura recentium, seu veterum revolve, 
tanto magis ludibria rerum mortalium cunctis 
in negotiis obversantur ; quippe fama, spe^ 
veneratiane potius amnes destinabantur im^ 
perio^ quam quern futurum pnncipem fortuna 
in occulto tenebat. 

^ Messalin us added to his motion a vote 
*^ of tfawika to Tiberius and Livia, to An- 
^^ tonia, . Agrippina, and Drusus, for their 
^y zeal in farii^iii^ to justice the enemies of 
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^ Gertnanicus. The name of Claudius was 
^^ not mentioned. Lucius Asperanufl deaired 
^' to know, whether that omission was intend^- 
^ ed. The consequence was, that Claudius 
^ was inserted in the vote. Upon an occasioii 
^ like this, it is impossible not to pause fiur 
*^ a moment, to make a reflection that na^- 
" turally rises out of the subject When 
^* we review what has been doing in the 
^ woiid, is it not evident^ that in all trans** 
^ actions, whether of ancient or of modem 
^ date, some strange caprice of fortune turns 
^ all human wisdom to a jest ? Inthejunc^ 
^ ture before us, Claudius figured so little 
^^ on the stage of public business, that there 
^ was scarce a man in Rome, who did not 
^^ seem, by the voice of fame and the wish^ 
^^ es of the people, designed for the 80ve«- 
*♦ reign powet, Tather than the very person, 
^ whom fate, in that instant, cheridied in 
^^ obscurity, to make him, at a future pe« 
^' nod, master of the Roman world." 



So likewise in the following passage, w6 
must admire the judgment of the tranalator 
in foi4>earing ali attempt to rival the bre^ 
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Tity of the original^ aince he knew it could 
not be attained but with the sacrifice both 
of ease and perspicuity : 

Is fink fuit ulcucenda Germamei marte^ 
nan modo apud illos hmnines qui turn agebantf 
etiam secutis temparibus imrio rumore jao- 
tata; adeo maxima quaque ambigua Bunt^ 
dum alii quoquo modo audita pro camper^ 
tis bahtnt ; alii vera in contrarium vertuui ; 
et gH$cH utrumque posteritaie. Axl L 3. 
c 19. 



^^ In this laanner ended the inquiry con-* 
earning the death of Germanicus ; a sub- 
ject which has been variously represent- 
ed, not only by men of that day, but by 
all subsequent writers. It remains^ to 
this hour, the problem of history* A 
cloud for ever hangs over the most im- 
portant transactions ; while, on the one 
hand, credulity adopts for fact the report 
of the day ; and, on the other, politicians 
warp and disguise the truth ^ : between 



<4 
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* There is a slight impropriety of language in opposing 
ahstract tenn^ crtdulity to polUicians; even aJlowing that 
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" both parties two diflTerent accounts go 
^' down from age to age, and gain strength 
" with posterity." 

In the same parallel with Melmoth and 
with Murphy^ as possessing a masterly skill 
in the true principles of the art, must be 
ranked the ingenious translator of Sallust ^ ; 
whose elaborate work, the version of a- 
most difficult author, into easy, pure, cor- 
rect, and often most eloquent language, hsis 
justly entitled him to a high rank among 
the English translators from the classics. 
Observing in general a very strict fidelity to 
the sense of his original, he saw at once 



the Ibnner is a personification ! for simple and figurative ex- 
pression do not happily combine. 

* Henry Steuart^ Esq; of Allanton, a Scottish gentleman 
of ancient family^ who most laudably employs his leisure in the 
elegant and manly pursuits of classical science and polite 
letters. The translation of Sallust is printed for Messrs 
Baldwin^ in 2 vols. 4to^ 1806. The accompanying essays 
on the life and writings of the historian^ with the historical 
and critical notes, contain altogether a great store of ingo* 
nious criticism and classical information* 
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the fruitlessness of any attempt to imitate 
the abrupt and sententious manner, toge- 
ther with those other prominent characte- 
ristics of the style of Sallust, which, al- 
though the natural partiality to his author 
haTlrf him to vindiite ««l even to p«.e. 
gyri8e, he weU knew the utter rapossibility 
of transferring to a language widely difie^ 
rent in its structure and idioms from that 
of the original. Hiis attempt, therefore, 
he has with great judgment altogether aban- 
doned ; timiting himself to the correct ex- 
pression of the sense of his author, in pure 
and eloquent language, possessing all the 
ease of original composition. 

Mr Steuart's translation of the following 
passage appears to me to be executed with 
singular felicity : At populo Romano nun- 
quam ea copia fuit : quia prudentissimus 
qiiisque negotiosus viaxime eraL Ingenium 
nemo sine corpore exercebat : optimus quisque 
facere quam dicere, et sua ab aliis bene/acta 
laudari, quam ipse aliorum narrare malebat. 
Tgitur domi militiioque boni mores colebantun 
Confordia maxima^ minima avaritia erat : jus 
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banumque apud eos nan legibus magis quant 
natura valehat : jurgia^ discordias^ iras^ si* 
multates cum hostUms esercebant ; cives cum 
dvibus de virtute certabant. In supplicu$ 
Deorum magnijici^ domi parcif in arnicas^-- 
deks erant. Duabus his artibus audacia in 
bello^ ubi pux evenerat^ aquitate^ seque rem^ 
que publicam curabant. 

^ Among the Romans, the same advan* 
^' tages have not been enjoyed. Here few 
^^ writers arose during the early ages. The 
^' most busy scenes constantly called ' finth 
^ the bri^test talents : and even the di- 
stinctions were long unknown, that se- 
parate active from speculative life. To 
*^ act, rather than to write or speak, was 
^^ then the practice. The Roman of other 
«' times preferred the gloiy of deeds whidi 
^^ he himself should achieve, to that of 
^ recounting and embellishing the achieve- 
*^ ments of other men. Thus at home and 
^ abroad the Roman manners were adom- 
" ed with a virtuous simplicity. The voice of 
*^ dissention and the suggestions of avarice, 
^^ were never heard. Justice and equity 
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^ were then the dictates of nature, and the 
" offspring of sentiment : the terrors of the 
^ law were seldom necessary to enforce 
^ them* Hancoar, animosity and fierce 
" contention, our forefathers reserved for 
^ the enemies of their country. Among 
^ themselves, it was the struggle of citizens 
for the palm of superior excellence. In 
their oflferings to tlie Gods, they obser- 
^ ved a pious magnificence ; in their own 
habitations a modest frugality ; to their 
friends a fidelity which was unshaken and 
^ inviolable, llieir maxims were few and 
^ simple ; valour in war^ and in peace equi- 
^ ty mid moderation, formed the leading 
" principles of their conduct By means 
^ of these they maintained the honour of 
the republic, by communicating to it the 
energy of their own character." 



U 






In the original of this passage, a brief 
and sententious antithesis runs through the 
whole ; evidently the effect of art and study, 
and therefore unpleasant from the sense of 
fbe labour which the author has bestowed 
upon it The translator has with mudb^ 
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judgment refrained from all imitation of this 
abrupt und disjointed sententiousness; while 
in correct and eloquent language he has gi- 
ven the full meaning, with more ease than 
belongs to his original. In proof of the 
above remark, let the reader attend particu- 
larly to the version of Ingenium nemo sine 
corpore exercebat — 'jurgia^ discordias^ iras^ 
simultates cum hostibus exercebant : cives cum 
civibus de virtute certabant. 

In his version of the following passage, 
the translator has evinced the same ability, 
with an equal degree of good taste, in hap- 
pily amplifying, without adding to the 
thought of his author, where it was impos- 
sible to do justice to the original by any imi- 
tation of i|;s compressed and antithetical 
brevity, 

Sed primd magis ambitio quam dvaritia 
animos hominum exercebat^ quod tamen vitium 
propius virtutcm eraU Nam gloriamj hono^ 
rem^ imperium^ bonus et ignavus aqui sibi 
exoptant. Sed ilk verd nititur vid : huic 
quia bon6B artes desunt^ dolis atque fallaciis. 
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coniendiU Avaritia pecuma tt^nSmt^ babfti 
qmam nemo Mpiens cancupiv^ : ta guw ve^ 
nenis ma&s imbmtai cmrpus vkik animnrnqne 
ejfamiinat. Semper injinitaj in$atii^MU est^ 
neque copid neqtte iiwpiA mnittf uTi 

^ In the first stages of cdnruption; it iitra^ 
^ ambitioA^ and not ikvariGe» that laid the 
^ alrongest hold op the minds of tnen ^ 
^ itnd thia.in the order of thkigs mmfi natUfi 
^ raUy to be es^^eoted* ArsibkiQtt^h^mg cl 
the two^ mora 9rkkfk to virtufe^ its indu^ 
gence may admit iof a. spedioiis..itpolagf^ 
^^ The heights o£ pdirer, and th^: ptim of 
^ glory or honour, alike stimulate the good 
^ and the worthless^ But the former pur-« 
^ sue ibte Jitraigltib road to theft: dbft^; the 
^ latter, being strangers to ei^ei^^ fawiourable 
*^ feeling, turn aside iiito . the paths of arti^ 
^^ fioa aad finud. Avarice^ on the otbcc 
^ hand, sets its affection on r1chet4.ftpDa^ 
*^ session that no wise man ever immode- 
^ rately coveted. In avarice there, is a sor-^ 
did principle, fro^i which ambiticm is tss^ 
empL It possesses, so to i^e^ the anoaft 
pobonous qualities; of |io«r^ viotonijf^ 
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^ to effeminate the body, but to depreao- 
^ the faculties of the soul. It is a . flame 
^ that unceasingly bums; and whether it 
^ be fed by plenty or starved by want, con-^ 
^ tinues equally unquenchable. 

If >t huve said less in praise of this ex-* 
cellent translation of a most difficult das^ 
sic author than its uncommon merits 
justly call fi>r, the ingenious author hacr 
himself in some measure to blame iw the 
reserve which he compels me to maintain^ 
in speaking of a work in which he has ho- 
noured this Essay with < unbounded enco-' 
mium« 

The French language admits of a brevity 
of expression more corresponding to that 
of the Latin : and of this D' Alembert has 
given many happy examples in his transla- 
tions from Tacitus^ 

Ctiiod si vita mppeditet^ prindpatum diai 
Nerv^ et imperium Tru^ani^ uhtrkftm^ «e- . 
cwriortmque materiam stnectuti seposui : rard 
iemporum felicitate^ ubi seniire qua veKs^ et 
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fua sentias dkere licet. FrmP* ad Hist •* Si 
^ les dieiix m'aooordent des jours, je de*- 
^ stine a Foccupatiofi et k la consolstioii 
^ de ma vieillesse, Thistoire intereasante et 
" tranquille de Nerva et de Trajai> ; teras 
** beureux et rares, oii Ton est libre de pen- 
" ser et de parler/' 

« 

And with equal, perhaps sup^ior felicitj^ 
the same . passage is thus translated by 
Rousseau : ^^ Que a'il me reste assez de 
^ yie, je reserve poidr ma vieillesse; la riche 
^ et paisible matiere des regnes 4e Nerya 
^ et de Trajan : rares et heureux< terns, ou 
** Ton peut penser librement, et dire ce 
** que Ton pense/* 



. But D^Ai^abert, ilrdib too dacnest a de^ 
sire to imitate the ieonciseliess.of his oiU 
ginal, has sometimes left the sense imper- 
fect Of this an example occurs iu the pas- 
sage before quoted, Aa.h l..(Li% Cum ca^ 
teri nobiliumy qnanto qtiis gervith promptior^ 
opibus et htmeribus »estollerentur rth^ttBifi^ 
lator, too studkrus of brevity, has! q<^: gij^en 
the complete idea of his autiatcff^ ft Le:Xtete 

N 2 



*^ des nobles trouvoit dans les richesses ek 
•^ dans les honneurs^ la recompense de Fes* 
^ ckvage.** This does not convey the sense 
of the original^ ^ that riches and honours 
^ were bestowed on the courtiers^ in pro- 
^* portion to their degrees of servUity." Om^ 
nium consensu capax imperii nisi imperdsset^ 
Tac. hist. 1. 49. ^^ Digne de Tempire au 
f^ jugem^it de tout le monde, tant qu'il ne 
^ regna pas/' This is not the idea of the 
authcMT ; for Tacitus does not mean to say 
fliat Galba was judged worthy of the em-*- 
pire till he attained to it ; but that all the 
world would have thouf^t him worthy of 
the empire if he had never attained to it. 



2. The Latin and Greek languages ad-- 
mtt of inversions which are inconsistent with, 
the genius of the English : 

Mb Gordon^ kijudiciously aiming at an 
hnitatiim of the Latin construction, has gi- 
ven a barbarous air to his translation of 
Ta^tuft : ^^*To Pallas^ vAio was by Claudius 
^ dedarttl to be the deviser of this scl^eme^ 
^ the ornaments i^, the prcetorship, and 
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^ three hundred serenty-^five thouiiand 
^ crowns, were a^udged by Bareas Soranuff 

•* congul designed/' An. b. 12. ^"^ Still to 

^ foe seen are .the Roman standards in the 
^ German groves, there, by me, hung up,** 
An. lib. L ^ Naturally violent was the spi- 
^ rit of Arminius, and now, by the capti* 
^ vity of his wife, and by the fate of his 
^ child, doomed to bondage though yet un- 

bom^ enraged ev^i to distraction.^ Ibid. 

But he, the more ardent he found the -af- 
^ fetions of the soldiers, and the greater the 
^^ hatred of his uncle, so much the more 
^ intent upon a decisive victory, weighed 
^ with himsdf all the methods,'' &c. lb. 
lib. 2. 

Thus, Mr Macpherson, in his translation 
of Homer, (a work otherwise valuable, as 
containing for the most part a faithM trans- 
fusion of the sense of his author), has ge^ 
nerally adopted an inverted construction^ 
which is incompatible with the genius of the 
English iMiguage. ^ Tlepolemus, this race 
^ of Hercules,«--brave in battle and great in 
^ arms, nuie ships led to Troy, with mag« 
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^ nanimous Rhodians filledL ' Those who 
^^ dwelt in Rhodes, distinguished in nations 
^ three, — ^who held Lindus, lalyssus, and 
** white Camirus, beheld him b£blt. — ^Their 
leader in arms was Tlepolemus, renown-* 
ed at the spear, //. /• 2. — ^The heroes the 
** slaughter began. — Alexander first a war- 
** rior slew — ^Through the neck, by the helm 
** passed the steel. — Iphinous, the son of 
^' Dexius, through the shoulder he pierced 
^^ — to the earth fell the chief in his blood, 
** lb. I. 7. Not unjustly we Hector admire; 
*^ matchless at launching the spear ; to 
•* break the line of battle, boldt lb. L 5. 
** Nor for vows unpaid rages ApoUq ; nop 
** solemn sacrifice denied." lb. I. 1. 

3. The English language is not incapable 
of an elliptical mode of expression ; but it 
does not admit of it to the same degree as 
the Latin. Tacitus says, Trepida civitas in-- 
cHsare 'liberiumj for trepida civitas incepit 
inctisare Tiberium. We cannot say in Eng-r 
lish, " Tlie terrified city to blame Tiboi: 
^^ rius :" And even as Gordon has transla- 
ted tiiese words, the ellipsis is tpo violent 



f 
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for the English language ; *^ hence against 
** Tiberias many complaints." 



IL lib. 1. 1. 53. 






For nine days the arrows of the god 
were darted through the army." The 
elliptical brevity of Mr Macpherson's trans- 
lation of this verse, has no parallel in the 
original ; nor is it agreeable to the English 
idiom : 



4€ 



Nine days rush the shafts of the God/ 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Whether a Poem can be well translated into 

Prose. 



Jtbom all the preceding observations re- 
specting the imitation of style, we may de- 
rive this precept, That a translator ought 
always to figure to himself, in what man- 
ner the original author would have express 
Bed himself, if he had written in the lan- 
guage of the translation* 

This precept leads to the examination^ 
and probably to the decision, of a question 
which has admitted of some dispute. When 
tiier a poem can be well translated jjotQ 
prose? 
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There are certain species of poetry, of 
which the chief merit consists in the sweet*- 
ness and melody of the versification. Of 
these it is evident, that the very essence 
must perish in translating them into prose. 
What should we find in the following beau«- 
tiiul lines, when divested of the melody of 
verse ? 

She said^ and melting as in tean she ky^ 
In a soft silver stream dissolv'd away. 
The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps^ 
For ever murmurs^ and for ever weeps ; 
Still bears the name the hapless virgin bore. 
And bathes the forest where she rang'd before. 

Pope's Wmdior F&rett. 

' But a great deal of the beauty of every 
regular poem, consists in the melody of its 
numbers. Sensible of this truth, many of 
the prose translators of poetry, have attempt** 
ed to give a sort of measure to their prose, 
which removes it from the nature of ordi* 
nary language. If this measure is uniform, 
and its return regular, the composition is 
no longer prose, but blank-verse. If it is 
pot uniform, and does not regularly retinu 
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xtpon the ear, the compoaition will be more 
Hnharmcmious, than if the measure had fae^. 

« 

entirely ne^ected. Of this, Mr Macpherv 
ison^s translation of the Iliad is a strong ex<» 
ample. 

But it is not only by the measure that 
poetry is distinguishable from prose* It is 
by the character of its thoughts and senti- 
ments, and by the nature of that language 
in which they are clothed *. A boldness of 
figures, a luxuriancy of imagery, a frequent 
use of metaphors, a quickness of transition^ 
a liberty of digressing ; all these are not 

only allowable in poetry, but to many spe- 
cies of it, essential. But they are quite un- 
suitable to the character of prose. When 
seen in a prose translation^ they appear pre^ 
posterous and out of place, because they 
are never found in an original prose compo^ 
sttion. 



* " C'est en quoi consiste le grand art de la Poesie^ de dire 
f' figur^ent presque tout ce qu'elle dit." R^pin Reflex, tur Im 
fdiiiqwt en gSniral, § 29* 
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Is exposition to tfa^se rrafiarks, it may 
be urged, that there are examples of poems 
originally composed in, prose, as Fenelbn^a 
Tefemadias. But to this we answer, that. 
Fenelon, in composing his Telemachus, has 
judiciously adopted nothing more of the cha- 
mcteristics of poetry than what might aafely 
be given to a prose composition. His good 
ta^te prescribed to him certain limits, which 
he was under no necessity of transgressing. 
But a translator is not left to a similar free- 
dom of jud^ent : he must follow the foot- 
steps of his original. Fenelon's Epic Poem 
is of a very different diaracter from the 
lUad, the iEneid, or the Gerusalemme Li^ 
herata. The French author has, in the con- 

« 

duct of his iable, seldom transgressed the 
bounda of historic probability ; he has spa- 
ringly indxdged himself in the use of the Epic 
madiinery ; and there is a chastity and so< 
briety ev«> in hi, I<u.gu.ge, ve.7 di&cent 
from <he glowing enthusiasm that chwaoterU 
zes the diction of the poems we have men- 
tioned : We find nothing in the Telemaque 
of the Os magna sonaturum. 
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The difficulty of tnuislating poetty into 
prose, is different in its degree, according tO 
the nature or species of the poem« Didao^ 
tic poetry, of which the principal merit con* 
sists in the detail of a regular system, or ia 
rational precepts which flow from each other 
in a connected train of thought, will evident* 
ly suffer least hy being tratnsfused into prose* 
But every didactic poet judiciously en«- 
riches his work with such ornaments as are 
not strictly attached to his subject. In a 
prose translation of such a poem, all that it 
strictly systematic or preceptive may be 
transfused with propriety ; all the test, 
which belongs to embellishment, will be 
found impertinent and out of place. Of 
this we have a convincing proof in Dryden's 
translation of the valuable poem of Da 
Fresnoy, De Arte Graphica. The didactic 
parts of the poem are translated with be** 
coming propriety ; but in the midst of those 
practical instructions in the art of painting, 
how preposterous appear in prose such pas- 
sages as the following ? 
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" Those things which the poets have 
•* thought unworthy of their pens, the paint*- 
ers have judged to be unworthy of their 
pencils. For both those arts, that they 
^ might advaiice the sacred honours of re* 
*** ligion, have raised themselves to heaven ; 
-^^ and having found a free admission into the 
^* palace of Jove himself, have enjoyed the 
** ^igfat and conversation of the Godsy whose 
'" awfiil majesty they observe, and whose 
^^ dictates they communicate to mankind, 
*^ whom, at the same time, they inspire with 
'^* those celestial flames which shine so glo« 
** rionsly in their works." 



^^ Besides all this, yOu Are to express 
^^ motions of the spirits, and the affections 

or passions, whose centre is the heart. 

This is that in which the greatest difficuU 

ty consists. Few there are whom Jupi-<- 
^ ter regards with a favourable eye in thi» 
.** undertaking." 



.Ci 






^^ And as this part, (the Art df Colour*-* 
ing), which we may call the utmost per-* 
fection of Painting, is a deceiving beauty. 



^ but withal soothing and pleasiiig ; so she 
" has be^n accused of procuring lovers for 
*^ her sister (Design), and artfully engaging 
*• us to admire her/' 

# 

But there are certain species of pdetry, 
of the merits of which it will be found 
impossible to convey the smallest idea in a 
prose translation. Such is Lyric poetry,' 
where a greater degree of irregularity of 
thought, and a more unrestained exuberance 
of fancy, is allowable than in any other spe- 
cies of composition. To attempt, therefore, 
a translation of a lyric poem into prose, is 
the most absurd of all undertakings; for 
those very characters of the original which 
are essential to it, and which constitute its 
highest beauties, if transferred to a prose 
translation, become unpardonable blemish- 
es. The excursive range of the sentiments, 
and the play of fancy, which we admire in 
the original, degenerate in the translation 
into mere raving and impertinence. Of 
this the translation of Horace in prose, by 
Smart, furnishes proofs in every page. 
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We may certainly, from the foregoing" 
observations, conclude, that it is impossible 
to do complete justice to any species of poe^ 
tical composition in a prose translation ; in 
other words, that none but a poet can trans- 
late a poet 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Third General Rule— A Translation should 
have all the Ease of Original Composition* 
— Extreme difficulty in the observance of 
this Rule. — Contrasted Instances of Suc- 
cess and Failure. — Of the Necessity of 
sometimes sacrificing one Rule to another. 



It now remains, that we consider the third 
general law of Translation. 

In order that the merit of the original 
work may be so completely transfused as to 
produce its full effect, it is necessary, not 
only that the translation should contain a 
perfect transcript of the sentiments of the 
original, and present likewise a resemblance 
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of its style and manner ; but, That the trans- 
lation should have all the ease of original 
composition. 

When we consider those restraints with- 
in which a translator finds himself necessa^- 
rily confined, with regard to the sentiments 
and manner of his original, it wiU soon 
appear, that this last requisite includes the 
most difficult part of his task *, It is not 



* <' Quand il s'agit de repr^nter dans ime autre langue 
'' lea cboaes^ lea penato^ les expreasioiu;^ les toura, lea tona 
" d'un Quvrage ; les chosea telles qu* ellea sont^ sans lien i^u-* 
'' ter, ni retrancher^ ni d^laoer ; lea pens^s dans leurs cou<^ 
*' leurs, leurs degres, leurs nuances ; les toars, qui donnent le 
" feu, Tesprit, et la. vie au discQurs ; les eicpressions natu<« 
'' rdles, Bgaxhe$, fortes, richest gracieuaes, dUicatea, &c ]« 
^ tout d'apr^ un modele qui commande durement, et qui 
'' veut qu on lui ob^isse d*un air ^s^ ; il fiiut, sinon autant de 
^' g^nie, du moins autant dc gout pour bien traduire, que pour 
*' composer. Peutdtrem^meaafautil davantage. L'auteur qui 
^' compose, conduit seulanient par une sorte d'inatinct totyoura 
*^ ISbre, et par sa matiere qui Tui pr^sente des id^ea, quH peut 
^ accepter oa r^ler it son gr6, eat nraitm abaolv de aea peiN> 
'' a6ea et de sea czpneiaiona : si la penate ne kd cpnvient pai^ 
^' ou si Texpression ne convient pas a la pens^, il peut rejetter» 
^ FypQ et Tautre ; ^wb d^sperat tradata nUesctre pQise, rdm- 
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easy for one who walks in trammels^ to ex<* 
hibit an air of grace and freedom. It is dif- 
ficult, even for a capital painter, to preserve 
in a copy of a picture all the ease and spirit 
o{ ihe original ; yet the painter employs pre* 
cisely the same colours, and has no other 
care than faithfully to imitate the touch and 
manner of the picture that is before him. If 
the original is easy and graceful, the copy 
will have the same qualities, in proportion 
as the imitation is just and perfect. The 
translator's task is very different : He uses 
not the same colours with the original, but 
is required to give his picture the same force 
and effect He i^ not allowed to copy the 
touches of the original, yet is required, by 

o3 



^ qmt. Le tradneteor n'est iMitre de rioi ; il Mt obligl d« 
*^ iuivre pfirtoiit son autetuTy et de se plier k tomes ace rari*- 
^' turns arec one souplesse infinie. ^'on en joge par la vs. 
*f riM das tons qui se trottvent aktsaainDMBt dans nne 
^ mime sujet^ et k pins ferte raiaon dans un mlnia g«Di«.*~ 
^ Qudle idte done ne doitK)n pas sMir d'ime tndtietiai fldte 
^ ^vee soeote ?** 

^4TTIPM, Jie la OmHrwcikm Oratrin, Par. ». 
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toudies of his own, to produce a perfect 
semblance. The more he studies a scrupu- 
lous imitation, the less his copy will reflect 
the ease and spirit of the original. How 
then shall a translator accomplish this diffi- 
cult union of ease with fidelity ? To use a 
bold expression, he must adopt the very 
soul of his author, which must speak through 
his own organs *. 



* The following observations by Cowper, though loosely 
throwh out, and a little deficient in precision of thought^ 
contain much matter deserving of a translator's attention ; 
There are nUmdipe in every language, which, transfused in- 
to another, will spoil the version. Such extreme fidelity 
is' in &ct unfaithful. Such dose resemblanee talces away 
'^ all likeness. Th« original is elegant, easy, natund; the 
copy is clumsy, constrained, unnatural : To what is this 
owing ? To the adoption of terms hot congenial to your 
purpose, and of a context such as no man writing an ori- 
'^ ginal work would make use of. Homer is every thing fhat 
'^ a poet should be, A translation of Homer 90 made will 
*' hd every thing a translation of Homer should not be. Be- 
cause it will be written in no language undier (leaven. It 
wiU be English, and it will be Greek, and therefore it will 
\^ ^' be neither. He is tb^ man, whoever he be, (I da not 
*' pretend to be thiat man myself,) he is the man best qua- 
/ '* lified as a translator of . Hoiper, who has dfendied, and 
^^ stuped, and soaked himself in the eflusions of his genius^ 
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Let us proceed to exemplify this third 
rule of translation, which regards the attaii)^ 
ment of ease of style, by instances both 
of success and failure. 

o 3 



" till he hus imbibecl their colour to the bone, and who, 
when he is thus dyed through and through, distiriguishing 
between ^at is essentially Greek and what may be bab- 
bited in English^ rejects the former, and is faithful to. the 
" latter, as far as the purposes of fine poetry will permit^ ^' 

and no fSuther : this, I think, may be easily proved. Ho- 
mer is every where remarkable ^ther for ease, dignity^ or- 
energy of eoqpression ; for ^^andeut of cO|ic^^oi)« 9114 a 
. majestic flow of numbers. If we. copy him so plosely as 
to make every one of these excellent properties of his ab- 
solutely unattainable, whidi will certainly be the fffkct of 
too dose a copy, instep of tranalatiiig, we murder ,hiifii 
Therefore^ after all******has said, I still hold fireedom 
to be indispensible. Freedom I mean with respect to 
** the express]6n ; freedom, so limited, as never* Vd* leave be- 
" hind ibe mMer ; bat at the sidne time indulged with k 
** ^sufficient scope to secure the spirit, and as nouch as pos<>4 
'* sibl^ of the manner. I say as much as possible, l^ecause 
'' an English manner must differ fVom a Greek dne,*'^ order 
to be gftt^tful, and for this <th*re is no lanedy. : Outi aA 
ungraoefiil, awkward tjcanslatfon qf .Ilomer be a good one ? - 
No : but a graceful, easy, natural, faithful version of, him^^ 
" will not that be a good one? Yes' J AllW me but tniS,'and 
'' I insist upon it, that such a one may be produced)bii A^ 
" principles, and can be produced on no other.** 

CowPER'a LeUert* 
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Th]^ familiar style of qpirtolary corre- 
ipondence is rarely attainable even in ori* 
ginal composition^ It consists in a delicate 
medium between the perfect fireedom of or* 
dinaiy conversation and the regularity of 
written dissertation or narrative. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to attain this delicate me- 
dium in a translation: because the writer 
has neither a freedom of dioice in the sen- 
timents, nor in the mode of expressing 
them. Mr Melmoth appears to me to be 
a great model in this respect His Trans*- 
ktions of the Epistles^ of Cioero and of 
Fliny have all the ease of the originals, 
while they present in general a very faith-* 
fill transcript of his author's sense. 

" Surely, my friend , your couriers are a 
•* set of the most uncomdannble fellows. 
•* Not that they have given me any parti- 
^ cular offence; but as they never briqg 
^ me a letter when they arrive h^ie, is it 
** fair J they should always press me for one 
•* when they return ?" Melmoth^ Cic. Ep. 



Prapo$terBs hdbe$ tabeUarios ; etd me qui^ 
dem- fmn offendunt.. Bed Uanen omm a me 
disetdufU^JlagitaHt iiteras^cum ad me veniunt^ 
mdloB afferuni. Cic^ £pu L 1& eij^ W 



a 



^ Ib it not more worthy xxf jioar migAtv 
** ambition^ to be blended with your learn« 
^ ed brethren at Rome, thui to stand the 
^ sole great wimder of wisdom aaudst a par^ 
^ eel of paltry pr^ooimciah f^ Melmotfa|v 
Cic £p« & S& 

VeUm — ihi malts esse tUn aliquo numero sis^ 
guam isihic vMscius> sapere videartk Cic^ 
£pist L 1. ep« 10» 

^ In short ^ I pkinl^ pendve ymxtfrnm^ 
^ CHS an in no flbttrifliifiig aituation^ md I ' 
^ eicpec^ to hear the BttiDia account "Ofk^^ 
^ neighbours; so XhiAisiaiki^m^fti^ 
^ most formidable famine^ must be your 
^ fate^ if you do not provide against it in 
^ due time And since you have hewi t^ 
*^ dated to sell your boilvie, eVn miount ywat 
^^ mule, (the only animal, it ssemh^ hfS^t%i 
** ing to you, which you have not yet sacri*' 

o4 
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^ Jiced to your table )^ and convey yourself 
^ immediately to Rome. To encourage you 
^^ to do so^ you shall be honoured with a 
« duu. <u>d cudu<H> n«t to mine, <md «t 
** the second great pedagogue in my cefe- 
'' hrated sdiooL" Melmothj Ck. Ep. 8« 22. 

Video te bona perdidme : spero idem ist-- 
hue famiUares tuo$. Actum igitur de te est^ 
nisi provides. Potes mulo isto quern tibi re- 
liquum dicis esse (quando cantherium come^ 
disti) Romam pervehi. Sella tibi erit in 
ludoy tanquam hypodidascalo ; proacima earn 
pulvinus sequitur. Cic £p. L 9. ep. 18* 






Are you not a pleasant mortal^ to que- 
stion me concerning' the fate of those 
^ estates you mention^ when Balbos had 
^^ just before been paying you a visUf^^ 
Mehnoth, Cic £p. 8. 24.. 

Non.tu homo . ridiculus es^ qui cum Bal^ 
bttsnorter apud tefueritj ex me quaras quid 
de istis municipiis et agris futurum putem ? 
Cic Bp. 9. 17. 
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^ And now I have raised your expecta- 
tions of this piece, I doubt you will 
be disappointed when it comes to your 
hands. In the meanwhile, however, you 
may expect it, as something tfiat wiU 



C4 
«< 

" please you : And who knows but it may ?" 
Hin. Ep* 8. 3. 



Erexi expectationem tuam ; quam vete&r 
ne destituat oratio in manus sumpta* Inte^ 
rim tamen^ tanquam placituram, et fortasse 
placebit^ expecta. Flin. Ep. 8. 3. 

^ I consent to undertake the cause which 
^ you so earnestly recommend to me ; but 
*^ as glorious and honourable as it may 
^^ b^j I will not be your counsel without a 
fee. Is it possible, you will say, that my 
friend Pliny should be so mercenary ? In 
** truth it is ; and I insist upon a reward^ 
^ which will do me more honour than the 
** most disinterested patronage.'* Ptin. 
Ep. 6. 23. 

t 

Impensi petis ui agam causam pertinentem 
ad curam tuam^ pulchram^ alioquin etfumiih 
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$am* Faciam, ud nan gratis^ Qui Jieri 
potest (inquis) ut nan gratis tu ? Potest : 
tMgam enim mercedtm honesiiorem gratmto 
patrocimo^ Flku £p« & 3« 

To these examples of the ease of ^iato^ 
lary correspondence, I add a passage irom 
one of the orations of Cicero, which is yet 
in a strain of greater familiarity : ^^ A cer- 
*' tain mechanic— JfAa^ 5 his name ? — Oh^ 
" Vm obliged to you for helping me to it : 
** Yes, I mean Polycletus-'* Melmoth^ 

. Airtififem^^uemnam ? Rede admohes. 
Potydetum esse ducebant* Cicero, Oiat« 2. 
in Verrem* 

In the preceding instances frotn Mr Mel-' 
moth, the w<>rda of the English translation 
yrhi^ are marked in Italics^ are those which, 
in my opinion, give it the eftse of origiaal 
composition* 

Sometimes, though very rarely, Mr Mel- 
moth fails to rival the ease and i^irit of his 
modd« The following passage from one of 
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Fliny's Episdes has an uncommmi fdicity 
of expression in the original. Fliny thus jocin 
larly remonstrates with his friend Fraesens, 
for passing so much of his time in the ooun« 
try : Quousque rtgnabia ? Quousque vigilabi$ 
quum voles f dormies quatndiu voles f quoits^ 
que cakei nusquam ? togafetnata f liber totos 
dies ? TempuH est te revisere molestias nostras^ 
vel ob hoc solhm^ ne voluptates ista satietate 
languescanU £p« lib. vii. 8. 



u 
u 



Are you obstinately bent to live your 
own master, and sleep and rise when 3rou 
** think proper? Will you never fehange 
^ your country dress for the habit of the 
^ town, but spend your whole days unem- 
^ foarrassed by business ? It is time, how- 
•* ver, you should revisit our scene of hurry, 
^ were it only that your rural pleasures may 
^ not grow languid by eo^oymenty" Mel- 
moth's Pliny. 

Th£ looseness of this v^ecsion, and at the 
game time its insipidity, when contrasted 
with the happy ease and familiarity of the 
original, would almofat incline ns to suspeot^ 
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that in this instance the translator had not 
fully apprehended his author's meaning. 
The sense, at least, if not the full spirit of 
the passage, may be thus more faithfully 
given : 

" How long must you enjoy the royal 
** privilege of idleness—- sleep when you 
'' please, and wake when you please — 
saunter the livelong day, with your book 
in your hand ; in all the comfort of an old 
" coat, and a pair of easy shoes ; your town 
** accoutrements and dress-pumps gone, 
** the Lord knows where, and not to be 
" found for love or money ? — For heaven's 
^^ sake, come and taste of our tujrmoils : 
" seek something to plague you, were it 
V only to give a zest to your happiness/' 

But while a translator endeavours to trans- 
fuse into his work all the ease of the origi-« 
nal, the most correct taste is requisite to 
prevent, that ease from degenerating into li- 
centiousness^ I have, in treating of the imi-* 
ta£ioh of style and manner, given some ex- 
wnp^esofthewantofdiistaste^ The most 
licentious of all translators was Mr Thomas 
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Brown, of facetious memory, in whose 
translations from Lucian we have the most 
perfect ea$e ; but it is the ease of Billings- 
gate and of Wapping. I shall contrast a 
few passages of his translation of this au- 
thor, with those of andther translator, who 
has given a faithful transcript of the sense 
of his original, but from an over-scrupu- 
lous fidelity has failed a little in point of 



Gnathon. " What now ! Timon, do 
** you strike me ? Bear witness, Hercules ! 
*' O me, O me ! But I will call you into 
** the Areopagus for this. Timon, Stay a 
^^ little only, and you may bring me in 
.** guilty of. murder */' . FaANCKLiN's Lu- • 
cian. 

Gnathon : " Confound him ! what a 
f* blow he has given me ! What's this for, 
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^ old Touchwood ? Bear witness^ Hercules, 
^^ that he has struck me. I warrmt you, I 
^^ shall make you repent of this blow. I'll 
^ indite you upon an action of the case, and 
^^ bring you coram nofns for an assault and 
** battery.'* Timon. ^ Do, thou confound-* 
^ ed law*pimp, do ; but if thou stayest one 
^ minute longer, Til beat thee to pap. Fll 
^* make thy bones rattle in thee, like three 
*^ blue beans in a blue bladder. Go, stink^ 
^ ard, or else I shall make you alter your 
^ action, and get me indicted for manslaugh- 
^' ter." Timoiij trans^ by Brozpn in Dtyden^s 
Lucian. 

^^ On the whole, a most perfect cbanic* 
^^ ter ; we shall see presently, with all his 
^^ modesty, what a bawling he will make.^* 
Fbanckljn's Lucian^ Timon* . 

^ In fine, he's a person that knows the 
" world better than any one, and is extreme* 
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^ ly well acquainted with the whole Enctf-^ 
^ clopadia of villany ; a true elaborate fi-< 
^ nished rascal ; and for all he appears so 
^ demiire now, that youM think blotter 
^ would not melt in his mouth, yet I shall 
soon make him open hi, pipes, and loar 
** like a persecuted bear." Dbtdbn's Lw- 
cian, Timon. 



•* He changes his name, and instead of 
^ Byrria, Dromo, or Tlbius, now takes the 
^ name of Megacles, m Megabyzus, or Pi\>^ 
^ tardbus, leaving the rest of the expectants 
gaping and Ipoking at one another in si^ 
lent sprrow." FitAN chimin's LtsciaUj Tu- 



ii 



men'*. 



^ Straight he changes his name, so that 
V the rascal, who the moment before had 
♦• no other title about the house, but, you 
** son of a whore, you bulk-begotten cur, 
^ you scoundrel, must now be called his 
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" worship, his excellency, and the Lord 
'^ knows what The best on't is, that this 
^^ mushroom puts all these fellows noses out 
*' of joint" &C. Dbyden's Lucian^ Ti^ 
man. 

From these contrasted specimens we may 
decide, that the one translation of Lucian 
errs perhaps as much on the score of re- 
straint, as the other on that of licentious- 
ness. The preceding examples from Mel- 
moth point out, in my opinion, the just me- 
dium of free and spirited translation, for 
the attainment of which the most correct 
taste is requisite. 

If the order in which I have classed the 
three general laws of translation be their 
just and natural arrangement, which I 
think will h^dly be denied, it will follow, 
that in all cases where a sacrifice is necessa^ 
ry to be made of one of those laws to ano- 
ther, a due regard ought to be paid to their 
rank and comparative importance. The 
different genius of the languages of the ori- 
ginal and translation, will sometimes m^ce 
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it necessary to depart from the manner of 
the original, in order to convey a faithful 
picture of the sense ; but it would be high- 
ly preposterous to depart, in any case, from 
the sense, lor the sake of imitating the man- 
ner. Equally improper would it be, to sa- 
crifice either the sense or manner of the 
original, (if these can be preserved consist- 
ently with purity of expression), to a fancied 
ease or superior gracefulness of composition. 
This last is the fault of the French transla- 
tions of D* Ablancourt, an author otherwise 
of very high merit. His versions are admi- 
rable, so long as we forbear to compare them 
with the originals : they are models of ease» 
of elegance, and perspicuity ; but he has 
considered these qualities as the primary re- 
quisites of translation, and both the sense 
and manner of his originals are sacrificed, 
without scruple, to their attainment ''. 



I * 



* The following apology made by D'Ablancourt of his offrji 
Tersion of Tacitus, contains, however, many just observa- 
tions ; from which, with a proper abatement of that extreqoe 
liberty for which he jcontends, every translator may derive 
much advantage* 

P 
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Of TacHiii he th^s remarks ,- ^ Comme il ocmsidere 
'' vent lesxho^s pfir quelque biaj^ etningerj il laisae qudr 
" quefois seS^n&rrations imparfaites, ce qui engeiidre de T* 
'' obscarit^ dans ses ouvrages^ outre la muhitnde dee botes 
^ qui 8^ rencontrent^et le peu de lumieie qui a<ms reate de Im 
^^ pUipart des chases qui y soot trait^esi B 9e fkut done pee 
^* s'^tonner s'il est si difficile a traduire^ puisqu'il est m^e 
** difficile d entendre. D'ailleurs il a accoutamd de meler dana 
^* une meme periode^ et quelquefots dans une m^me exprasaicaa 
** divenes p^ia^ea opk ne tlenn^at point I'Une a Tautfey et 
dont il faut perdre une partie, comipe dans les oumgea 
qu'on polity pour pouvoir expnmer Ic reste sans choquer 
** left di^icatesses de notPe Imigue, et la justesqe du ndseiiii»* 
*' xaeol Car en n.'a pas le Bilme respect pour mcxa FiBpafoU 
** que pour son Latin ; et Ton ne me pardonntmit pas dey 
'' choses, qu'on admire souvent chez lui, et s'il faut ainsi dljire, 
'' qu'on revere. Par tout ailleurs je Fni eoivi pas. k pas, et 
^ plut^ en escb^e qu'en co^ipagnoii; qaoiqoe peotetra jf» mr 
'^ pusae donner plus de liberte, puisque je ne tr%diib pas uo 
passage, mais un livre, de qui toutes les parties doiyent 
etre unies ensemble, et comme fondues en un mtee corps. 
'* D'ailleurs, k diversity qui ae trouve dans les laognes cot 
*^ si grande, tant pour k construction et la fonne des peciodei^ 
^' que pour ies figures et les autres ornemens, qu'il &ut k. toos 
'* coups changer d'air et de visage, si Ton ne veut fiure un 
'' corps monstnieux, tel que celui des tradudioos ardioaiies, 
** qui sont ou mortes et languissantes, ou confuses et em« 
** brouiH^, sans aucun ordre ni agre m enU H faut done 
*^ prendi^ garde qu'on ne fasse perdre la grace a son auteur 
'' par trop^e scrupulc, et que de peur de lui manquer de fbt 
^ en quelque chose, on ne lui soit infidele en tout: priticipele- 
^* ment quand on Mt un ouvrage qui doit tenir Heu de 
'* I'original, et qu'on ne travaiUe pas pour fairs entendre aux 
'' jpunes geos le Grec ou le Latin. Car on sait que ks ex«- 
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presaioDs hardies ne sont point exactes, parceque la justesse 
est ennemie de la grandeur^ comme il se voit dans la pein- 
** ture et dans recriture ; mais la hardiesse du trait en supple le 
'' d^frut, et elles sont trouv^es plus belles de la sorte^ que si 
'' dies 6toient plus r^gulieres. lyailleurs il est difficile d'etre 
** bien exact dans la traduction d'un auteur qui ne Test point. 
Souvent on est contraint d'ajouter quelque chose k sa pen<« 
8^ pour Feclairdr; quelquefois il faut en retrancher une 
partie, pour donner jour k tout le reste, Cependant^ cela 
£ut que ks meilleurB traductions paroissent les moins fide« 
les ; et un critique de notre terns a remarqu^ deux mille 
** fautes dans le Plutarque d' Amyot^ et un autre presqu'aatant 
^ dans les traductions d'Erasme ; peutetre pour ne pas sa« 
" voir que la diversity des langues et des styles oblige a dea 
** tzaits tout differens^ parceque f Eloquence est une chose si 
ddkate, qn^U nefaut qudtjptefcis qnCwm syUabepour la corm 
rompre. Car du reste, il n'y a point d'apparence que deux 
" si grands hommes se soient abusfo en tant de lieux^ quoi** 
** qu'il ne soit pas toange qu on se puisse abuser en quelque 
** endroit Mais tout le monde n'est pas capaUe de juger 
'' d'une traduction, quoique tout le monde s'en attribue la 
*' Gonnoissance; et id comme ailleurs, la maxima d*Aristote 
'' devnnt servir de r^le, qu'il fiiut croire chacun en son 
** art" 
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CHAPTER X. 



It is less difficult to attain the Ease of Origin 
nal Composition in Poetical^ than in Prose 
Translation. — Lyric Poetry admits of the 
greatest Liberty of Translation. — Examples 
distinguishing Paraphrase from Transla-^ 
tion^—from Dryden^ Lowthy Fontenelky 
Prior 9 AnguillarQy Hughes^ 



Xt may perhaps appear paradoxical to as-* 
sert, that it is less difficult to give to a poe* 
tical translation all the ease of original com- 
position, than to give the same d^ee of 
ease to a prose translation. Yet the truth 
of this assertion will be readily admitted, 
if assent is given to that observation, which 
I before endeavoured to illustrate, viz. That 

p3 
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a superior degree of liberty is allowed to 
a poetical translator in amplifying, retrendi- 
ing from, and embeUishing his original, 
than to a pxoae transbter* For without 
some portion of this liberty, there can be 
no ease of composition; and where the 
greatest liberty, is allowable^ there that ease 
will be most apparent, as it is less difficult 
to attain to it *» 

Foa the same reason, among the diff^dnt 
species of poetical composition, the lyric is 



-»^ 



* 'Mt is almost impossible,'^' says Diyden, in reference to 
his own poetical translations, ''to translate rerbolly, and 
" at the same time to translate well. The verbal coper is 
'' encumbered with so many difficulties at once, that he caa 
never disentangle himself from all. He is to consider, at 
t))e. s4n)9 tiine^ the thought irf* the author, and his worcbi^ 
" and tq fyii out the couiUerpart to each in another Ian* 
'' guage ; and beside this, he is. to confine himself to the 
** compass of numbers and the slavery of rhyme. It ia 
*^ Kke dmidng on mfm with fettered legs : A nuui can shim 
a &11 t^r using caution, but the gracefulness of moUpn 19 
not to bQ expected : and when we have said the best of it^ 
'< it is but a fooK&h t^k : for no sober man would put him* 
'^ self into a danger, for the ap^hMM of ^^caping wkbettt 
^ breaking J^s neck*' 
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iSbal whidi allows of the greatest liberty in 
tranriation $ as a freedom both of thought 
and expression is agreeable to its character. 
Yet even in this, which is the freest of all 
iq>ecies of translation, we must guard against 
Ikentiousness ; and perhaps the more so^ 
tluit we are apt to penuade ourselves that 
tiie ksB daution is necessaiy. The dif&cult j 
indeed is, where so much freedom is allow- 
ed, to define what is to be accounted Ucen-* 
tiousness in poetical translation. A mo- 
derate liberty of amplifying and retrenching 
the ideas of the original, has been granted 
to the translator of prose ; but is it allow- 
able, even to the ti*anslator of ,a lyric poem, 
to add new images and new thoughts to 
those of the original, or to enforce the sen- 
timents by illustrations which are not in 
the original ? As the limits between free 
translation and paraphrases are more easily 
perceived than they can be well defined, 
instead of giving a general answar to this 
question, I think it safer to give my opinion 
upon particular examples* 
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Dft Lowth has adapted to the present 
times, and addressed to his own country- 
men, a very noble imitation of the 6tb ode 
of the 3d book of Horace : Delict a rnqjor 
rum immeritus lueSy See The greatest part 
of this composition is of the nature of pa^ 
rody ; but in the version of the following 
stanza there is perhaps but a slight excess 
of that liberty which may be allowed t« 
the translator of a lyric poet : 

MoiuM doceri gaudet loniooM 
Maiura virgo, et^ngiiur artuhus 
Jam fmne, et mcestos amores 
De tmerp meditqtur unguis 

The ripeniiig maid is vers'd in every dangerous art^ 
That ill adorns the form, while it comipt» the l^eartj 

Practised to dress, to dance, to play. 

In wanton mask to lead the way. 
To move the pliant limbs, to roU the luring eye ; 
With Folly's gayest partisans to vie * 

In empty noise and vain expenoe; 

To celebrate with flaunting air 

The midnight revel^ of the fair : 
jStudipus of every praise, but virtue, truth, and aensp. 
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Hebe the translator has mdeed superadd* 
ed no new images or illustrations ; but he 
has, in two parts of the stanza, given a mo- 
nd application which is not in the original : 
** That ill adorns the form, while it cor^ 
^ rupts the heart ;'* and " Studious of 
^ every praise, but virtue, truth, and sense." 
lliese moral lines are unquestionably a very 
high improvement of the original ; but they 
seem to me tp ei^ceed the liberty allowed 

in a professed translation pf a poenit 

» 

In that fine translation by Dryden, of the 
29th ode of the 3d book of Horace, which 
upon the whole is paraphrastical, the ver«- 
sion of the two following stanzas has xio 
more licence than what is justifiable : 

Fariuna aevo lada negdio, ei 
Jjudum imoltnUm ludere pertiruue, 
Transmtttai incerto* honored. 
Nunc mihi, nunc aUi hemgna. 

Laudo ntanentem : n celeres quaiit 

Penmti, resigno quw dedit : et tnea 

flrtuie me involvo, probamque 

iine doU qtugro. 

I 

! 
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by a most judicious and happy amplification 
of the sentiments^ (which lose much of their 
effect in the Latin, from their extreme coin*^ 
pression) ; nor do they, in my opinion, ex- 
ceed the liberty of poetical translation. 

Poor little pretty flutt'ring thing. 

Must we no loifger live together ? ' 
And do'st thou prune thy trembling wing, 

To take. thy flight, thou know'st not whither? 

The hum'rous vein, the pleasing folly. 

Lies all neglected, all forgot ; 
And pensive, wav'ring melancholy. 

Thou dread'st and hop'st thou know'st not what. 

Mr Pope's " Dying Christian to his 
** soul,'* which is modelled on the verses 
of Adrian, retains so little of the thoug^s 
of the original, and substitutes in their place 
a train of sentiments so different, .that it 
cajunot even be called a paraphrase^ but &lls 
rather under the description of imitation. 

The Italian version of Ovid in ottava rima^ 
by Anguillara, is a. work of great poetical 
lA^rit \, bat is s(^rc0ly in any part to be re^ 
garded as a translation of the original. It 
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19 almost entirely paraphrasticaL The Ita- 
MaQ poet is often extremely happy in his 
amplifications ; of which I shall give .two re- 
markable examples. When Polyphemus 
discovers Galatea in company with his rival 
Acis, he utters a hideous cry : 

TantafHe yok quantimi Cydops iratus habeie 
Debait, ilk fint; damore perfaonuit iBina. 

Met. His IS. 

Ti«ni6 per tni|^ horrore Etna: e Tifeo 
Feoe maggior la fiamsia uscir del moote ; 
E PacliinOy e Pdoro^ e LOibeo, 
Quasi attufEar nd mar Paltera fronte : 
Cadde il martd di man nd monte Etneo 
Al re di Lenno^ i, Sterope e k Bronte-f 
Fiiggir fiere, e augei del lor rioetto ; 
£ ffi atrinae ogni madre 11 figlio al petto. 

£v£BY thing in this passage, except the 
first line, is additional imagery with which 
Anguillara has embellished his original; 
but he must be a tasteless reader who is in* 
sensible to the hi^ merit of those additions. 
The exquisitely tender image in the last line, 
contrasted with the pictures of horror in 
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those immediately preceding, affords a fine 
example of the union of the aublime and 
beautiful. 

In the rtoiy of Pyramui and TUibe, tlie 
simple ideas announoed in these two Ikies^ 

Tempore omritaaMr: t^faquoquejuvt ep%imt; 
Sed Tetoere patm qucd ao^ foitmn vetee, 

are the subject of the^ following paraphrase, 
which is as beautiM in its ermposkicii, as 
it is unbounded in the licence of its amj^- 
cation : 

Era I'amor cfeiciuto & poco k poco 
Secondo erano !n lor cresciuti gK anni : 
£ dove prima era trastuHo^ e gioco, 
Scherzi, comiccl, e fanciulleschl inganni^ 
Quando fur giunti a quella et4 di foco 
DoTe ccMnincian gli amorm affamii 
Che I'alma nostra ha A laggiodro fl manto 
£ cfaa la Donna el hnom t'amano tanto; 

Eia tanto raaor^ tanto il desire^ 
Tanta la^amma, onde ciaseim aidea: 
Che r uno e 1' altro si vedea morire^ 
Se pietoao Himeneo non gli giungea. 



£ tanto era maggior A'tmiA ai miuifke, 
Quanto il voler de rim i'dtro sootiga. 
Ben ambo de te immbo cttR cttHenli, 
Ma nol sofinxQ i kwo enpi parcartL 

E»n fina i padri km pOoka anm awanli . 
Nata una troppo cni^ inuowtjat 
E quanto amore, e f d slwbVr g^ aaoaiitit 
Tanto legnd ne* padri odid e malitia. 
Gfi huomini ddia terra piu prestant^ 
Te&tar pur di ridurii inamicitja; 
£ vi a'afiaticar piu volte asaai* 
Ma non vi aepper via-rilrovar fnaL 

Quel padri^ cbe fka lor fur ai in&deli 
Vetaro k la fiuiciulla, e al gioviaettc^ 
A due si belli amanti, e si fedelt . 
Che non dier luogo al desiato affetto i 
Ahi padri irragionevoli e crudeli \ 
Perche togliete lor lavto dilatto; 
S'ogn'un di loro il suo desio corr^gge 
Con la terrena^.ela €«leit« l«ige? 



* A striking resemblance to this bcaart^apotfrophe '^ Aht 
^ padri irragionevoli/ is foand in the beginning' a£ Moncrif^s 
Romance d' Alexis ei AUi, a baUad vUdi tfaa French justly 
consider as a model of tenderness and elegant simplicilj: 
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O sfoitiinati padri, ove tendete, 
Qual ve gti fa destin tener disgiunti f 
Vmhe veMe, qud che nan potele f 
Che 1^ animi saian sempie congiunti? 
Ala, che aum di voi^ se gli vediete 
Per lo vostro rigor restar defiinti ^ 
Ahi, che co* vottri non sani oonsi^ 
Frociirate la morte a' yostri figli i 



Peurquoi rompre leur mariagej^ 

M6chans parens ? 
Ha auroient fait si bon menage 

A tons momens! 
Que sert d'avoir bagoes et dentelle 

Pour se parer? 
Ah! krichessehiplosbdle 

Est da a*aimer. 

Quand on a coninienc^ k vie 

Disant dbsi: 
Ooi^ vous serez toujours ma mii^ 

Vous men ami : 
Quand I'age augmente encor I'envi* 

Oe s'enpneuniTy 
Qtt avec un autre on nous marie 

Vaut mieus mourir* 
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In the following poem by Mr Hilghes, 
which the author has Entitled an imitation 
of the 16th ode of the 2d book of Horace, 
the greatest part of the composition is a just 
and excellent translation, whUe the rest is a 
free paraphrase or conlmentAiy on the origi- 
naL I shall mark in Italics, all that I consi- 
der as paraphrastical : the rest is a just trans* 
lation, in which the writer has assumed no 
more liberty, than was necessary to give 
the poem the easy air of an original .com- 
positiom 

■ 

• > 9 ■ 

I. 

' Indfilg^nt Quiet I Pinv'r seretief 
Mother of Peace, and Jotf, and Lou^ 
O say, thou cakn, propUious^ Queen, 

Say, in what toUiaty grove, 
'H^ithin what hoOow rock, or winding celt. 

By kumim eyes unseen. 
Like some retreated Druid dost thou dwell 9 
And why, illusive Goddeu I why. 
When we thy mansion would surround. 
Why dost thou lead us through enchmted ground. 
To mock our vain research, and from out wishes fy 9 
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Tte wiiid'rlim ttilora, pttte with butt 
FtMT thee tlv Gods im^alw^ 

Wliin tU tttUpcMiioiift Mb nio* bigk. 
And when through all the d«rk» benighted dqr. 

No friendly moon or stan appear. 

To guide their steerage to the shore : 

For thefe the weary soldier prays^ 

Furious in fight the scxis of ThracOj 
And Id edes, that wear majestic by iheir sitie- 

A'/ull-dlarg'd quivers dteeht ftU^e, 
Gladly with thee would pass inglorious dayS| 

Renounce the warrior's tempting praise. 

And buy thee, if thou mighi'st be sold. 
With gems, and purple yWI», lAd M^res of ^ptuMtt^ gtfd. 

m. 

But neither boundless wealth, nor guards that wait 

^&ound the Consul's honour'd gate. 
Nor antichambers with attendants fill'd. 
The mind's unhappy tumults can abate. 

Or banish sullen cares, that fly 

Across the gilded rooms of state. 

And their foul netU like swaUUmi buiU 
Clou to the palace'Toqfs and tow'n that pierce the eh/ f 

Much less will Nature's modest wants supply: 
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And hapfltir lirit iImi hmMuk^ 
Who in Bome 6olliig0y htl^mm 
Hia few- ihHUmI gdodt Jjlj^yi^ 
If Of fcnow» Ihe «G94id kwt o#gtt% 
Nor with Fear's tormentiiig pain 
His hovering sleep destroys. 

IV. 

Vain man ! that in anarrow space 
At endless game projects the darting spearl 
For short is life's oncertain race ; 
Then why^ capricious mortal t why 
Dost thou for hapjuness repair 

# 

To distant rlimat<« and a foreign air ? 

Fool ! from thyseff thou canst not By, 

Thyself the source of all thy care : 
SoJIies the tvounded stag, provo!^d wkh pamy 

Soimds <fer the ipacious dowm m vain; 

Thefeaiher'd tormeni stich mM» Us tide. 

And from the emariing ivound a jmrpk tide 
Mark* all Um my with bhod, and dffts the grassjf plain. 

V. 

•But swifier &r iB execraUe Care 

Than stags, or wind3> tthat choaufh the «kwa 
Thick-driving snoiES and g^thfii^d tenjwst^ b^^ y 
Porsuing Care the sailing ship out-flies. 

q2 
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Climbs the tall ved^s painted sides ; 
Nor leaves aim'd squadrons in the field* 
But with the marrhing h<>raeinaa rides. 
And dweUs alike in oourts and camps^ and makes all plaoeft 
yield. 

VI. 

Then, since no state's completely blest, 
Let*s learn the bitter to allay 
With gentle mirth, and, wisely gay. 
Enjoy at least the present day. 

And leave to Fate the rest 
Nor with vain fear of ills to come 
Anticipate th* appointed doom. 
Soon did Achilles quit the stage ; 
The hero fell by sudden death ; 
While Tithon to a tedious, wasting age 

Drew his protracted breath. 
And thus, old partial Time, my friend. 
Perhaps .unask'd, to worthless me 
Those hours of lengthen'd life may lend. 
Which hell refuse to thee. 

VII. 

Thee shining wealth, and plenteous jo]rs surround^ 
And all thy fruitful fields around 
Unnumber'd herds of cattle stray; 
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Thy hamess'd steeds with sprightly Toice^ • 
Make neighboiiriBg Tales and hills itejoice, 

_ ■ 

While smoothly Ay gay diariot flies o*er the swiA-mea* 
sur d way. 
To me the stars with less profusion Idnd^ 
An hmnble fortune have assign'd. 
And no untuneful Lyric vein, " 
But a sincere contented mind 
That can the vile^ malignant crowd disdain *. 



* Otium diyos rogat in patent! 
Prensus Mgjso, simul atnk nubes 
Condidit Lunam, neque certa fulgent 
Sidera nautis, 

Otium bello fiiriasa Thrace, 
Otium Medi pharetrA decori, ., 
Grosphe, non gemmis, neque porpurft venale, nee 
auro. 

Non enim gazs^ neque Consniaris 
Summovet lictor miseros tumultus 
Mentis^ et curas laqueata drcum 

Tecta volantes. ^ 

Vivitur parvo b^e, cui patemum • 

Splendet in mens& tenui salinum : • 
Nee leves somnos Timor ant Cupido 
Sordidus aufert. 

q3 
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On the Mibjaet of poetkel tiMialatton, no 
writar has throim together mote sound 
* ttnte^ Hud jast bhserratini^ in b small com- 
pass, than Mr Dryden : and with his re» 
marks, which goitiear to exhaust the subject, 
I shall conclude this chapter : 
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Quid brevi fortea jaculamur «vo 
Multa ? quid tenas alio calentei 
Solemutamus^ Patm i^y» mil^ 
Se quoqual^git? 

Scandit fleratas vitiota naves 
Cura, nee tunnaa equitum relinquit^ 
Ocyor cervis^ et agebte nkiAoa 
Ocyor Euro. 

Letui in pneaens animus^ quod ultra eat 
Oderit curare; et amara lento 
Temperat rira. Nihil eat ab omni 
Parte beatum. 

Abetulit clarum cita mors AcbiUem: 
LoDga Tithonum minuit senectus ; 
Et mibi forsan, tiH quod negtriC^ 
Porriget bonu 
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^ No pkwi 18 <3f^p<|^)e of traq^ating poe^- 
tryi who, be«id^s ^ genius to that «it| ia 
not a miist^ri ho^ of his aifthor's lan- 
guage and of hi* own : npr must w^ un« 
lierstand th^ ]%^}m^ only of (hQ po0^ 
but hi* particular turn of thoughts apd 
expression, which aro fhe characters that 
dii^tingu^h, and as il were, in4iy)du»t# 
^ him from all other writers* Whan we §n 
** come thus far, it is time to look ip^p our- 
^ selves, to cpnfoni^ our genius to his,, to 
give his thop^tq either the same turp, if 
our topgue will jpietff it, pr if notj to vjiry 
^ bu|; th^ dress, not po alter or destroy |he 
^ substanoe. T\m hke care ^lu^t be takpn 
^ pf the pipre outward pruam^nts, the 
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Te gre^ centum, Siculfleque circum 
Hugimit VBccse ; tiH toHit faiimituiii 
Apia quadrigis e^^ : te bis Afro 
M urioe tinctn. 

Vestiimt lanse : mihi parva nira, et 

Spiritinn Grais teniiem Camoene 

Farca non mendax 4edi^ e^ maligmuii 

Spemere vulgu& 

HoR, Od. S. 16. 

Q 4 
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** words. When they iappear,' which is but sel- 
** dom, literally graceful, it were an injury 
" to the author, that they should be chan- 
^ ged : but since every language is so lull 
** of its own proprieties, that what is beauti- 
** ftil in one is often barbarous, nay some- 
^ times nonsense in another, it would be 
^ unreasonable to limit a translator to the^ 
*^ narrow compass of his author's words. It 
** is enough if he choose out some expres- 
^ sion which does not vitiate the sense. I 
^* suppose he may stretch his chain to such 
^* a latitude ; but by innovation of thoughts, 
^ methinks, he breaks it. By this means, 
*^ the spirit of an author may be transfused^ 
^ and yet not lost : and thus, it is plain, 
^^ that the reason alleged by Sir John Den- 
^' ham has no farther force than tQ expres- 
" sion : for tl^ought, if it be translated truly, 
^ cannot be lost in another li^guQg^ ; but 
•* the words that convey it to our apprehen- 
^* siqn, (which are the image and ornament 
*• of that thought), ipay be so ill chosen, as 
^^ to make it appear in an unhandsonie 
^* dress, and rob it of i^s natiye lustre. 
** ITipre is, therefore, a liberty to be allow- 
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** ed for the expression : Neither is it ne- 
^^ cessary that words and lines should be 
^ confined to the measure of their originaL 
^ The sense of an author, generally speak- 
^ ing, is to be sacred and inviolable. If the 
^* fancy of Ovid be luxuriant, it is his char- 
^ racter to be so ; and if I retrench it, he is 
no longer Ovid. It will be replied, that 
he receives advantage by this lopping off 
his superfluous branches; but I rejoin, 
that a translator has no sqch right When 
a painter copies from the life, I suppose 
he has no privilege to alter features and 
lineaments, under pretence that his pic- 
ture will look better ; perhaps the face 
which he has drawn would be more exact, 
^ if the eyes or nose were altered ; but it 
^ is his business to make it resemble the 
•* original. In two c^ses only there may a 
♦* seeming difficulty arise j that is, if the 
** thought be either notoriously trivial or dis- 
** honest but the ^. answer [will serve 
*' for both, That then they ought not to be 
^ translated. 

t€ : Etquae 

** Desperes tractata nitescere posses relinquas." 

PRYX^Mjfa Prrf. to Traau^ftcm Ovid a Effstlu. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Of the Tramlatum of Idioms. -^ General 
Idioms^ — ' Idiomatic Phrases. — Examples 
from Spelmatiy SmoUefs Gil Blas^ Cotton^ 
Echard^ Sterne. — Iiyudiciotis Use of Idut 
oms in the Translation^ which do not cor-- 
requmd with the Age or Country of the 
Original ^^ Idiomatic Phrases sometimes 
incapable of Translation. 



W^HUJB a translator endeavours to gire 
to his work all the ease of original com- 
position, the chief difficulty he has to 
encounter will be found in the translaticm 
of idioms, or those turns of expressioti 
which do not belong to universal grammar, 
but of which every language has its own, 
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that are exclusively proper to it. It will 
be easily understood^ that when I speak of 
the di^culty of translating idioms, I do not 
mean those peculiar phrases in all languages 
of which the sense is not accurately con- 
veyed by the literal meaning: As, for ex- 
ample, the French phrase, t:n homme bien niy 
which we see often translated, a man well 
horhy or of a good family ; instead of a man of 
good natural dispositions : for a mistake in 
phrases of this kind only shews the trans- 
lator's insufficient knowledge of the lan- 
guage from which he translates. Neither 
do I mean those jgeneral modes of arrange- 
ment or construction which regulate a whole 
language, and which may not be common 
to it with other tongues : As, for example, 
the placing the adjective always before the 
substantive in English, which in French and 
in Latin is more commonly placed after it ; 
the use of the participle in English, where 
the present tense is used in other langua- 
ges ; as he is writing, SQribit^ il Scrit ; the 
use of the prepositipn to before the infi- 
nitive in English, where the French use the 
preposition de or of These last, which 
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may be termed the general idioms of a lan- 
guage, are soon, understood^ and are ex- 
changed for parallel idioms with the utmost 
ease. With r^ard to these a translator can 
never err, unless through affectation or 
choice. For example^ in translating the 
French phrase, II profit a d^un avis^ he may 
choose fashionably to say, in violation of 
the En^ish constructioii, /te j>ro/i7erf of an 
advice ; or, . under the sanction of poetical 
licence, he may choose, to engraft the idiom 
of one lai^guage into anpther, ^ as Mr Mac- 
phwspn has done, where he says, ^ Him 
to the strength of Hercule^^ the lovely 
Astyochea bore ;" 'Op, riK4¥ 'A^ryo;gi/a, jS^jr 
H^a9^},ii4if S. lib. 2. 1. 165. 

• ■ ' . »' 

I must here, however, notice two error? 

in regard to general idioms into which m«»y 
translators from the French language into 
the Engli^, have fallen, either from igno- 
rance, or inattention to the general con- 
struction of the two languages. 1. In nar- 
rative, or the description of past actional, 
the French often use the present tense for 

the preterite : DeiLvjeunes nobles Mej:icQin^ 
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Jet lent teun armesj ft viennent d lui comme 
dSserteurs. Ih mettent un genouil a terrt 
dans la posture des supplians; Us le saisis-- 
senty et s^Slancent de la platformt^ — Cwtez 
ien dSbarasse^ et se retient A la bahistradr. 
Les deux jeunes nobles perksent sans atmf 
executS kur gSnSreuse entreprise. 'Rsyn^ 
Hist VhH et Pol. liv. vi. Let us ob- 
serve the awkward effect of a similar use of 
the present tense in English. ^ Two yonng 
*• Mexicans of noble birth throw away their 
^ arms, and come to him as deserters. They 
** kneel in the posture of suppliants ; they 
^ seize him, and tlnfow themselves from the 
^ platform. — Cortez disengages himselF 
^ from their grasp, and keeps hold of the 
^ ballustrade. The noble Mexicans perish 
"^ without accomplishing their generoos de- 
^ sign.'* In like manner, the use of the 
present for the past tense is veiy common 
In Greek, and we frequently remark the 
same imprc^riety in English translations 
from that language. ^ After the deatib <i£ 
^ Darius, and the accession of Artaxerxes, 
^* Tissaphemes accuses Cyrus to his brodier 
^ of treason : Artaxerxes gives credit to 



^ the aceitsiikibi^ aad onfaM Cjhn to be 
^ ni^Mr^endbd) with a design to put him 
^ tb deatik ; )Mit hid toother having 9kffad 
^ kitn by h^ hilercMsion^ sends him baek 
^ to his governiiieftit" Speiman's Xenophon^. 
ht thfe drigintil) thk&t verbs ate piit in tln^ 

Mnnpt^it^ But this use of the ()reseAt teime^ 
ito ttiitTaltit« id wmtny to the genius of the 
En^H^ laMguftge. Tho poets have aasu*' 
ikiedit: and in them it is aOowaUfe, be* 
cause It is their otiject to paiiftBeeneB at 
piraent to the ey6 ; tt# pictwu poem ; but 
dl thitt a pl^se natrrative can pretend tcv 
h an imiffiated dMcription of things past c 
if ft goe6 any further, it enctfospches On tba 
d^parttaeat of poetry *, 



•^ In ^ne waj> however^ this ttte of the prastffU tense ii 
feundln the best Engh'sh hifltoriansj namely^ in the 8um<« 
jaaacj heads, or content of chapters. " Lamhert Siinnel ki« 
^ tades Englsnd»>--Perkin Warbedc is4Bivo^edby the Duchess 
** ^ Burgcuidy-^he retuma to Sotftland-- He is taken pii* 
'' soiftr — and executed," Huma, But it is by an ellipsis 
that the present tense comes to be thus dsed* The saitenoB 
at laQH^ would stand thus : " This ckapfer rdatet how Laai* 
^ %tn Sftnnel ilivadaB England, Aofv Periua Warbedc M 
'' avoided by the Duchess of Burgundy/' &c. 
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2. The foUowin^ error relative to a gene^ 
tsi idiom, is one of which we itiay find ex-^ 
Umples, even in thinslations of great merits' 
The French, in familiar conversation^ with 
an equal or inferior, use the personal pro-^ 
noun iu and te on tai^ in the singular nun^ 
ber instead of the plural vous ; (lis se 
tutoyent). This usage is always indica- 
tive of ease and familiarity, and often 
of endeannent. But it is idiomatic, or p^ 
culiar to the French language ; the £4glish: 
does not admit that mode of speech in £if» 
miliar discourse. ' None • but a Quaker uses 
tkee and thou^ with the corresponding emt- 
ployment of the verb in the singular num* 
ber. Such use, therefore, in the English^ 
produces a quite contrary effect to that 
which it produce, in the French ; and m- 
stead of ease, familiarity or endearment, is 
necessarily attended with stiffness, forma- 
lity and precision. The translation of Gil 
Bias by Smollett, is a work of great me- 
rit. The English author is true to the 
sense, manner, and spirit of his original, 
and is often extremely happy in the inter- 
change of particular idioms. But he haa 
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luiifbrmly erred with regard to that general 
idiomatic use of the pronoun tu^ te^ and 
tm; and has thus thrown an air of stiUness 
and formality on those parts, which in the 
original are most distinguished for their eas6 
dispirit. A .ingle iLple wffl mu«r.t. 
these remarks : " Fabrice fte pHt mSme s^em^ 
" pScher de me dire unjour : En viritS^ Git 
** BlaSije ne te reconnois plus. A'oant que 
** tu fusses d la cour^ i'u avois toiffours Vespiit 
** iranquille : d prSsent je te vois sians cesse 
** agitS. Tu formes projet sur^profet pour 
** t^enricherj et plus tu amasses de bien^ plus 
^* tu veux en amassen Outre c^Aa^ te le dp- 
*' rai-je f Tu n^as plus avec moi ces ipanche-^ 
'* mens de coeur^ ces manieres libres qui ftmf 
" le charme des liaisons. Tout an contraire; 
** tu t^enveloppeSj et me caches le fonds de 
^^ ion ame. Je remarque mime dt'la contraint€ 
dans les honniteth que tu me fais. En- 
fin Gil Bias n* est plus ce mhne Gil Bksr 
" quefaiconnu. Tu plaisantes sans doutCj 
** lui respondisrjcj d^uh air assez froid. Je 
•* n* upper fois en moi ancun changement j^^^e 
** n^est point ^ tes %feuxy repliqua-^t^il, qt^on 
"' doit s^en rupporter. ils sont fasdnh*- 

R 
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y Crois-^moif ta metamorphose n^e$t que trap 
^ virttabh.^^ Fftbricio one day could not 
help sayings ^ Truly , Gil Blaa, diou art 
^ grown out of my knowledge 9 belbne th j 
^ coming to Court, thou wast always easy 
^ and tranquil : at present thou art incea* 
^^ santly agitated with project after project 
^ to enrich thyself; and the more wealth' 
^ thou hast got, the more wouldst thou 
^ amass. Besides, let me tell thee, thoti no 
^ longer treatest me with that efibsion of 
^ the hfeart, and freedom of bdiaviour which 
^ are the soul of friendship : on the contrar- 
^ ry, thou wrappest thyself up, and con-' 
^^ cealest firom me thy secret views : nay, I 
^ can perceive constraint in all thy civiUties' 
^^ towards me . In short, Gil Bias is no long- 
^ er the same Gil Bias whom I fcMinerly 
^ knew^ You joke, sure, (said I^ with an 
^ air of indifference), I can't perceive any 
•* change in myself.— ^Thy own ^es are no 
^ judges, (answered he), they are bewitch- 
^ ed^ believe me, the metamorphosis i& 
^ but too true.'' — ^The contrasted eflfect of 
the ease of the original with the stiffiiess of 
the translati<Ma> must be apparent to every 



reader. Ill one place the translator was 
compelled into the right path* Tu plaisantesj 
sans daute, lui rSpondis-je : " You Joke, sure^ 
'* aaid L'* — ^ Tkoujokest^ sure^ said //* could 
toot have been tolerated in easy conversa«- 
tion : a proof that ought to have led the in^ 
geniQus translator to suspect: that he had 
been violating the English idiotn through 
the whole pa^sfige* 

Bu*'it i* not with regard to such general 
idioms as I have mentioned above, that an 
able translator will often be led into error. 
It is in the translation of those particular idio^ 
inatia phrases^ of which every language had 
its own collection ; phrases which are gene- 
rally of a familiar natu^, and which occur 
mo8| commonly in conversation, or in that 
species of writing whidi appiroaches to the 
eikse of conversation^ 

Tut translation is perfect, when the trans.^ 
lator finds in his own language an idiomatic 
phmse corresponding to that of the original. 
Montaigne (Ess. L 1. c. 29.) says of Gallio^ 
^ Lequei ayatit H^ envoyl^ eO'exir^n l'is£^ 

r2 
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^^ de Lesbos, on fut averti a Bxxne, qu^il ^^y 
^^ donnoit du bon temps^ et que ce qu*oii lui 
^ avoit enjoint pour peine, lui toumoit k 
" commodity/' The difficulty of translap- 
ting this sentence lies in the idiomatic 
phrase, ^^ qu^il s^y donnoit du ben temps^^ 
Cotton finding a parallel idiom in English, 
has translated the passage with becoming 
ease and spirit : ^ As it happened to one 
^^ Gallio, who having been sent an exile to 
^ the isle of Lesbos, news was Doit long a& 
^* ter brought to Rome, thi^ hi there lived 
^^ as merry as the day was leng ; and thai 
^ what had been oijoined him for a pe- 
.^ nance, turned out to his greatest {^easure 
^^ and satisfactioiu'' Thus, in Aiother pas* 
sage of the same author, (£ssais, L 1. c 29.) 
^ Si feusse it6 chef de part, j'eusse prina 
^ autre voyeplus naturelle/' — ^*^ Had I ruVd 
^ the roast, I should have taken another 
^ and more natural course/' So likewise, 
(Ess. LI. C4 25.) ^ Mais d'y enfoncer plus 
** avant, et de m' itre rongS les ongUs d 
^ t etude d^ Jristote, monarche de la doc«» 
^ trine modeme."-'^— " But, to divj3 fiuliier 
^ dMA that, and to have cudgelVd my brains 
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•* in the study of Aristothj tlie monaxch of 
** all modem learning.** So, in the fol- 
lowing pasmges from Terence, translated 
by Edbard : " Credo manias pedibusque 
^ obnhi omnia facturumj^ Andr. Acfc: 1. 
^ I know he'll be at it tooth and nail.'* 
** Hertts^ quantum audio^ uxore excidit^^ 
Andr. Act. 2. "For aught I perceive, my 
" poor master may go whistle for a wife.'* 

Jn like manner, the following collo* 
quial phrases are capable of a perfect 
translation by corresponding idioms. Rem 
acu tetigistij ^ You hav6 hit the n^ 
** upon the head." Mihi i^thic nee seritur^ 
nee metitur^ Plaut. " That's no bread and 
♦• butt« of mine." Omnem jeeit aleam^ 
** It was neck or nothing with him." Ti t^o^ 
9 aX(pira ; Aristoph. Nub. ** Will that make 
" the pot boil ?" 

It is not perhaps possible to produce a 
happier instance of translation by corre- 
sponding idioms, than Sterne has given in 
the translation of Slawkenbergius's; Tale. 
^ihil me pmiitet htijus nasiy ^ Quoth Fam*-^ 

r3 
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^^ phagus ; that is, my nose has been the ma- 
*\ king of me.'* Nee est cur pieniteat ; "that 
" is. How the deuce should such a ilose 
** fail ?'* Tristram Shandy, vol. iii, chap. 7* 
Mitefiperegriniinfaciemsuspexil. Di bonu 
fiova forma nasi ! ^ The centinei looked up 
** into the stranger's face* — Never saw such 
** a nose in his life !" Ibid. 

As there is nothing which so much con^ 
duces both to the ease and spirit of compo- 
sition, as a happy «se of idiomatic phrases, 
there is nothing which a translator, wha has 
a moderate command of his own language, 
is so apt to carry a licentious extreme. 
Echard, whose t;rans]ations of Terence and 
of Plautus, have, upon the whole, much, me- 
rit, is extremely censurable for his intempe* 
rate use of idiomatic phrases^ In the first 
act of the Andria^ Davus thus speaks to 
himself; 

Enimvero, Dane, nihil loci ed segniiias neque noordiiB. 
Qjuanium iniellexi senit senteniiam de nupiO* : 
- Qua a tun tutu provideniur, me out herum pesnmdaihmli 
Tfee qdd ogam oertrnn est, PanqMbtmne adfntem an muctiiU 

Terent. A^dr. Act 1« sa S. 
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, The taiialation of this paMage by Ecbard, 
eidiibits^astrain <^ vulgar petulance, whi^b 
is very opposite, to the chastened simplicity 
of the oiiginaL 

" Why, seriously, poor Davy, 'tis high 
^^ time to bestir thy stumps, and to leave off 
^ dozing ; at least, if a body may guess at 
^' the old man's meanipg by his mumpinig, 
^^ If these brains do not help me OQt at a 
^ dead lift, to pot goes Filgarlick, or his 
^ master,, for certain : . apd hang n;Le for a 
^^ dog, if I know which side to tiake; whei» 
^ ther to help my yoiing m^^ter, or make 
^^ fair with his father." 

In the use of idiomatic phrases, a transla*» 
tor frequently forgets both the country of 
his original author, and the age in which he 
wrote ; and while he makes a Greek or a 
Boman speak French or English, he unwit- 
tingly puts into his mouth allusions to the 
manners of moderp France or England*. 

r4 



* It is surprising, that this finik shoiddmeet even with ap* 
probtttipn from so judidoiis a critic as Denham. In the pre? 
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Thia^ to use a phrase borrowed frraa paint^ 
ing, may be termed an offence against the 
costume* The proverbial expression, ^arga- 
Yff viafgf in Theocritus, is of similar import 
with the English proverb, to carry coals to 






face to his translation of the second book of the ^neid^ he 
says : ** As- speech i^ the apparel of our thoughts, so there 
are cerlfvin gpvi^ vid modes cf speaking which yaiy with 
^e times ; the fashion of our clothes being not more sob- 
'' ject to alteration, than that of our speech : and this I think 
" Tacitus means by that which he calls Sermonem temporU 
'^ i^tnts gmrHmt a^cmnmodaUim, the delight of change being as 
4ue to .the curiosity of the ear as of the eye : and therefore, 
if Virgil must needs speak English, \t were fit he should 
speak, not only as a man qfthii nation, but at a man aftku 
age.*' The translator's opinion is exepiplified in his prac- 

tt€0. 
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Infaniwmi B/^ngL,jubea renoi^are dolorem, 

'* Madam, when you commanff us td review 

^^ Our fate, you make our old* wounds bleed anew; 



ft 

€i 
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Of such translation it may with tru|ii,be said, in the w(»rds 
of Francklin, 

Thus Greece and Rome, in modem dress array^i^ 
(s t)ut antiquity ii^ masquerade, 
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Newcastle ; but it would be a gross impro- 
priety to use this expression in the transla- 
ticMi of an ancient classic Cicero, in ]|}is 
oration for Archias, says, ** Persona qua prop^ 
tcr otium et stadium minime in judiciis pe* 
riculisqii'e versata est.^^ M. Patru has 
translated this, ^^ Un homme que ses Etudes 
** et ses livres ont eloign6 du commerce du 
** Palaisr The Palais, or the Old Palace 
of the kings of France, it is true, is the 
place where the parliament of Paris and the 
dbief courts of justice were assembled for 
the decision of causes ; but it is just as ab- 
surd to make Cicero talk of his haranguing 
in the Palais, as it would be of his pleading 
in Westminster Hall. In this respect, 
Echard is most notoriously faulty : We find 
in every page of his translations of Te- 
rence and Plautus, the most incongruous 
jumble of ancient and of modern manners. 
He talks of the " Lord Chief-Justice of 
" Athens,** Jam tu autem nobis Prceturam 
geris ? Plant. Epid. act. 1 . sc 1 . and says, 

** I will send him to Bridewell with his skin 

,. • . t 

*f stripped over his ears,** Ilominem irriga^ 
turn plagis pistori daho, Ibid. sc. 3. f^ I must 
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expect to beat hemp in Bridewell all the 
^^ days af my li^'' Molendum mihi est us^ 
que in pistrinoj Ter. Phomiio. 4ct 2. ^^ Me 
^ looks as grave as an alderman/' TVm- 
tis severitas intst in vultH^ Ibid Andria, 
aet 5« — ^The same author makes the ancient 
heathen Ramans and Greeks swear Brituh 
and Christian oaths ; such as, ^^ Fore 
^^ Geoige, Blood and ounds^ Gadzookers^ 
*^ 'Sbuddikins, By the Lord Harry r They 
are likewise well read in the^ books both 
of the Old and New Testament : ^^ Good 
" b'ye. Sir Solomon/' says Gripus to Tra- 
ehalion, Salve^ Thales ! P]« Rudcais^ act 4. 
pa 3. ; and Sosia thus vouches his own ideiK- 
tity to Mercury > " By Jove I am he, and 
•* 'tis as true as the gospel/* PerJovem 
jurOy mea , esse^ neque me fahwrn dieere^ ¥L 
Amphit act 1. sc 1*. The same anci^its^ 
in Mr Echard's translation^ are fiuouliarly 



* The modern air of the following tenteBce is, however^ 
not displeasing : Antipho asks Cherea, where he has bespoke 
BUpper ; he answers, Apud Ubertum Ducum, " At Discus the 
'** frecdAian's." Echard, with a happ^r familiarily^ sajrs, ^ At 
r old Harry Pktter^s. T0', Mun. acL S. |e. 5, 
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acquainted with the modern invention of 
gunpowder; ^^ Had we but a mortar now 
^ to play upon them under the covert way, 
^ one bomb would make them scamper/' 
Fundam tibi nunc nimis veUem dari, ut tu 
iUos ptocul hinc ex otulto ccederes^ facerent 
fngam^ Ter. Eun. act 4. And as their 8ol« 
dieft swear and fight, so they must needs 
drink like the modems : ^ Thifii god can't a& 
^ ford OQe brandy^pp in aU his domi- 
^ nions/' Ne thermopolium quidem uUum 
ilk instruiU Pl« Eud. '^t2. sc 9^ In the 
same comedy, Flautus, yfh6 wrote 180 years 
before Christ, alludes to the battle of La 
Hogue, Ibu^t A. D. 1692, '' I'll be as 
great as a king,'* says Gyipus, ^^ I'll have 
^' Royal Sun^ for pleasure, like the King 
^ <^ France, aod sail abopt from port to 
** port,*' Navibustnagnismercaturamfaciam^ 
yi, Rud. act 4y sc. 2. 



u 



'^ AUuding to the French Admiral's ship Le Sokil Sogfol. 
beaten and disabled by RnsselL 
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« 

In the Latin Poems of Piteaime *. we 
remark an uncommon felicity in clothing 
pictures of modern manners in classical 
phraseology. In familiar poetry, and in 
pieces of a witty or humorous nature, tliia 
has often a very happy effect, and exalts the 
ridicule of the sentiment, or humour of the 
picture. But Pitcaime*s fondness for the lan- 
guage of Horace, Ovid, and Lucretius, has 
led him sometimes into a gross violation of 
propriety, and iJie laws of good taste. In 
the translation of a Psalm, we are shocked 
when we find the Almighty addressed by 
the epithets of a heathen divinity, and his 
attributes celebrated in the langiiage and al- 
lusions proper to the Pagan mythology. 
Thus, in the translation of the 104th Psalm,. 
every one must be sensible of the glaring 
impropriety of the following ei^pressions : 



* A poet from whom Dryden and Prior did not disdm. to 
translate. See the epitaph on the Viscount of Dundee, trans- 
lated by Dryden> and XiuaUerus DaniiUmus ad amko», by 
frior. 
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I>e9Cter»m invictam canimiu, Jovemque 
Qui triuiQphatis, hominum et Deonim 
Praesidat regnia ■ ■ 
Qiuun tu» virtufl tremefecit orbem 
Juppiter ^extne. ■■ ■ 

Et manuB ventis tua Dasdaleas 

Aflsuit alas. 



fiidleaqne leges 



RebuB imponis, qitibiu aatva .parent 
JEoh. 

Proloit siocam pluvialis erthef 
Barbam^ et arentes humerot Atlantis. 

Qiue fbvet tellus, flnidumque regniun 
Tethyos. 

iter Gannen-miiit semper. 



* Juppiter solns mihi reau< 

In the entire translation of the Psalms 
by Johnston, we do not find a sinj^e in- 
stance of similar improprietj. And in the 
admirable version by Buchanan, there are 
(to my knowledge) (xoly two passages which 
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are censurable on that account. The one 
is the beginning of the 4th Psahn : 

Pater^ O faominuifi Div&mque aetenia potesfas ! 

which is the first line of the speech of Venu^ 
to Jupiter, in the 10th iEneid : and the other 
is the beginning of Psalm 82. where two 
entire lines, with the change of otie syllable, 
are borrowed firom Horace : 

fl^um tunendcnrum in proprios gre^, 
Begea in ipsbs impediim eat Jovas. 

In the latter example, the poet |>robably 
judged that the change of Jovis into Jov^z 
removed all objection ; and Ruddimaii has 
attempted to vindicate the DivAm . of. the 
former passage, by applying it to saints or 
angels i but allowing there were sufficient 
apology for both those words, the impro- 
priety still: remains : for- the associated ideas 
present themselves immediately to the mindf 
and we ai» ^justlyoffimded with^ the litend 
adoptioii of aniaddross to Jupiter in a hymn 
to i the Ctgtiltmi, 



Ip a trandator ia boimd, in general, to ad- 
here wi^ fiddity to the mMinenr of the age 
and country to which his original belongs^ 
there are some instances in which be will 
find it necessary to make a slight sacrifice 
to the manners of his modem readers^ 
The ancients, in the expression of reseiit^ 
ment or conteitipt, made U8e> of many epi- 
thets and a|^>eUati0ns which sound ex^ 
tremely shocking to our more' polii^ied earsy 
because we never hear them employed but 
by the meanest and most degraded of th6 
populace* By similar reasoning we must 
conclude, that those expressions 'conveyed 
no such meaning or shocking ideas to the 
ancients, since we find them used by the 
most dignified and exalted characters.^ In the 
19th book of the Odyssey, Melantho, one 
of Penelope's maids, having vented her 
spleen against Ulysses, and treated him as 
a bold beggar who had intruded himself 
into the palace fts a spy, is thus sharply re^ 
proved by the Queen : 
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These, opprobrious epithets, in a literal 
translation would sound extremely offensive 
from the lips of the wigipgc^v n^yf Xocrsio, 
whom the poet has painted as a model of 
female dignity and propriety. Such trans-' 
lation, therefore, as conveying a picture 
different from what the poet intended, would 
be in reality injurious to his ^ense^ Of this 
sort of refinement Mr Hobbeshad no idea ;^ 
and therefore he gives the epithets in their 
genuine purity and simplicity : 

Bold bitchy said she, I laaoW wW ietds you Ve done. 
Which thou shalt one day pay for with thy head. 

We cannot fail, however, to perceive, that 
Mr Pope has in fact been more faithful to 
the sense of his original, by accommodating 
the expressions of the speaker to that cha- 
racter which a modem reader niust conceive 
to belong to her : 

Loquacious insolent, she cries, forSear 1 
Thy head shall pay the forfeit of thy tongue. 

Puny, in one of his letters to Nepos, 



(L 2. ep. SJ) requests his fneed to eqme 
and hear Isoeus declaim in the rhetwical 
school ; and as an example of the superior 
effect of hearing an oration didivered^ to 
that of reading it, .or listening to its redtal 
by another, he relates the celebrated saying 
of iEschines, on occasion of his repeating 
to the people of Rhodes, the animated ora^ 
tion of Demosthenes in the cftuse of the 

Crown : Tf iii u kvn m A^^iv afcfijcours $ This 

passage, it is evident, cannot be endnred in 
a literal translation^ It would carry the 
idea of a sarcasm or invective of iEsdiines 
against his rival, instead of the most gene- 
rous avowal and splendid encomium of his 
powers of eloquence. Mr Melmoth accor^ 
dingly do^s justice to the sentiment in thus 
translating the passagej " How would you 
^^ have been aff^ted, had you heard the 
** orator himself thundering out this su- 
** blime harangue :" But in Lord Orrery's 
translation the sentiment is absolutely bur^ 
lesqued, by an adherence to the literal in- 
terpretation : " What would you have said 



I 
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^ had you heard that furious beast roar out 
- hi, a™ word, •". 



A translator will often meet with 
matic phrases in the original author, to 



* '' II faut prendre iin milieu entre I'exactitude trap scru-* 
puleuse qui les d^goise (les poetes) et la licence qui les altere. 
•Tapelle d^iser un auteur^ Texposer dans une langue etran^ 
gere avec une fideliU^ ou folle^ ou Bialigne^ ou aupenti- 
tieuae. Toute langue a ses arrangemens d'id^es, ses tours, 
et ses mots^ nobles ou Imis, ^nergiques ou foibles^ vifs ou 
languissans. Cest nn principe qu'on ne sauroit nier. Qur 
Toudroit traduire les anciens mot pour mot en Franfois, et 
auivant le tour Grec> les travestiroit sans doute, et les rend- 
roit ridicules k peu de frais. Voila le premier degr§ de 
cette fausse fidelity dont je parle. Le second, et le plus malin^ 
qu'on peut appdler Parodie^ est de changer les ezpitssions 
re9ues dans le bd usage de Tantiquit^ en termes bas et 
populaires, comme le faisoit M. Perrault. Le troisieme 
degre^ c'est de s'asservir scrupuleusement> k exprimer toutes 
les Epithetes, et k fiure d'un beau mot Grec une m^chante 
phrase Fnin9oi8e, ou un allongement vicieux qui amortit le 
feu des poetes, malgr^ tout le soin qu'ils ont eu d'animer leur 
poesie. On doit k I'equit^ de les &ire parler Fran9ois (au- 
tant qu'on le pent) comme ils parleroient eux-mtoes, s'ila 
fidsoient passer leur pens^es en notre langue. Fourquoi 
changer en monnoye de cuivre un d^pdt que Ton peut con- 
server en or?" Brumoy, Disc, (Pr^UminaireJ wrk Theatre 
iet Greci. 
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which no corresponding idiom can be found 
in the language of the translation. As a 
literal translation of such phrases cannot 
be tolerated, the only resource is, to ex<^ 
press the sense in plain and easy language: 
Cicero, in one of his letters to Papirius 
Paetus, says, " Veni igitur^ si vires^ et disce 
*• Jam ^goXiyofjuivag guas qyaris ; etsi sus 
^' Minervam;' Ep. ad Fam. 9. 18. The 
idiomatic phrase si vires^ is capable of a 
perfect translation by a corresponding idiom ; 
but that which occurs in the latter part of 
the s^ntence^ etsi sus Minervam^ can nei- 
ther be translated by a corresponding idiom, 
nor yet literally. Mr Melmoth has thuii 
happily expressed the sense, of the whole 
passage : " If you hare any spirit then, fly 
" hither, and learn . from our elegant bills 
** of fare how to refine your own ; though^ 
" to do your talents justice, this is a sort of 
** knowledge in which you are much supe- 
" rior to your instructors." — Pliny, intone 
of his epistles to Calvisius, thus addresses 
him, Assem paroy et accipe auriam fabuMm : 
fabulas immo : nam me priorum nova admo'^ 
nuitj lib 2. ep, 20. To this expreasiony aj^ 

s 2 
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sem parQj Sic which is a proveii^ial mode 
of speech, we have nothing that corre^ 
qK>nd8 in English. To translate the phrase 
literally would have a poor effect : ^ Give 
^^ me a penny, and take a golden story, or 
^ a story worth gold." Mr Melmoth has . 
given the sense in easy language : ^ Are you 
^ inclined to hear a story ? or, if you please, 
^ two or three ? for one brings to my mind 
" another/' 

But this resource, of translating the idio^ 
matic phrase into easy language, must fail, 
where the merit of the paasage to be trans- 
lated actually lies in that expression which 
is idiomatical. This will often occur in 
epigrams, many of which are therefore in- 
capable of translation : The following epi«* 
gram of Martial affords a complete example: 

Semper agis causas, et res afps, Attale, semper ;> 
Est, non est quod agas, Attale^ semper agis : 
Si res et causse desmit, agis, Attale, mulas ; 
Attale, ne quod agas desit, agas animam. 

Thtts^tooy in the following epigram^ the point 
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^f wit lies in an Idiomatic phrase, and is 
lost in every other language where the same 
precise idiom does not occur : 

On the wretched imUaticns qfthe Diable Boiteux qf 

Lm Sagb : 

Le Diablo Boiteux est aimable ; 
Le Sage y tiiomphe anjourdhui ; 
Tout ce qu'oii a fait apr.^ lui 

N'a pas Yalu le Diable. f 

We say in English, *^ 'Tis not worth a fig,'' 
or, " 'tis not worth a farthing ;" bijt we can- 
not say, as the French do^ " 'Tis not worth 
" the devil ;" and therefore the epigram 
cannot be translated into !^nglish. 

It is evident, that it is equally impos- 
sible to translate those epigranjs where the 
point lies in a pun or play of words in the 
original language : as, for example, 

'Avft non in^H mihi sit^ mihi qui sit trtU^f : 
Sit cpmi8> quisquis vult meus esse comes. 

OwKNi EpigramntaU^. 

S3 
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Or another of the same author : 

Quid fades, facies Veneris cum veneris ante ? 
Ne sedeas, sed eas, ne pereas per eas. 

Equally incapable of justice in any trans-? 
lation are the following lines of Marot, in 
his Epitre au Roi^ where the merit lies in 
the ludicrous naivetS of the last line, which 
is idiomatical, and has no strictly corre- 
sponding expression in English : 

J'avois un jour un valet Ae Gascogne, 
Gounnand, yvrogne, et assure menteur^ 
Pipeur, larron, jureur, blasph6mateur, 
Sentant la hart de cent pas k la ronde : 
Au demeurant le fneiUeur^fib du tnonde. 

Although we have idioms in English 
that are nearly similar to this, we have none 
which has the same naivete^ and therefore 
no justice can be done to this passage by 
any English translation. 

The following happy imitation of the 
style and manner of Marot, would, on ac- 
count of its singular naiveU of expression, 
prove a most arduous task to any translator : 
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Si n'avez point encore tendre amourette^ 
De tel repos^ beau gars> n'ayez souci ; 
Trop t6t yiendra jour piteux^ou fillette 
A Yous pauvret fera crier merci : 
he s^ais par moi ce que vous dis id : 
Tout comme vous desirai Bachelette^ 
Que bien aimasse et qui m'aioiit aussi ; 
Or^ que m'est il provenu de ceci ? 
Pleiuui longtems, longtems contai fleuretCe^ 
Et puis au bout> suis devenu marL 

BibUotheque de* Amans, par M. Sylvain JIf . . . • Pmi. 

If the above is capable of a translation 
which should do it justice, it must be done 
by a skilful imitation of its antiquated lan- 
guage ; and by the pen of a Pope, or a Haw- 
kins Browne *. 



* The ingenious author of A Pipe of Tobacco, in imitation 
of the manner of six different English poets ; and yet more 
distinguished for his &6ndrMepoem, De InmortaUtaie Anmi, 
•—one of the best specimens of the Latin poetiy of the mo- 
derns* 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Difficulty of translating Don Quixote^ from 
its Idiomatic Phraseology. — Of the best 
Translations of that Romancef — Compa- 
rison of the Translation by Motteux with 
that by Smollet, 



X HEBE is perhaps no book to which it is 
more difficult to do perfect justice in a trans^ 
lation than ^eDonQuixote of Cervantes. Ihis 
difficulty arises from the extremS frequency 
of its idiomatic phrases. As the Spanish 
language is in itself highly idiomatical, even 
the narrative part of the book is on that ac- 
count difficult; but the colloquial part is 
lrt;udiou8ly filled with idioms, as one of the 
principal characters continually expresses 
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himself in proverbs. Of this work there 
have been many English translations, exe- 
cute^, as may be supposed, with vari- 
ous degrees of merit. The two best of 
these, in my opinion, are the translations 
of Motteux and SmoUet, both of them 
writers eminently well qualified for the task 
they undertook. It will not be foreign to 
the purpose of this Essay, If I shall here 
make a short comparative estimate of the 
merit of these translations *. 

SmoUet inherited from nature a strong 
sense of ridicule, a great flmd of original 
humour, and a happy versatility of talent, 
by which he could accommodate his style 
to almost every species of writing. He 
-could adopt alternately the solemn, the live- 
ly, the sarcastic, the burlesque, and the vul* 



THP 



* The translation published by Motteux bears, in the 
title-page, that it is the work of several hands ; bat as of 
these Mr Motteux was the principal, and revised and oor- 
rected the parts that were translated by others, which indeed 
we have no means of discriminating from his own, I shall, 
in the following comparison, speak of him as the author of 
tli^ whole work. 
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To these qualifications he joined an 
inyentive genius, and a vigorous imagina* 
tion. As he possessed talents equal to the 
composition of original works of the same 
species with the romance of Cervantes ; so 
it is not perhaps possible to conceive a wri- 
ter more completely qualified to give a per- 
fect translation of that romance. 

MoiteuT^ with no great abilities as an ori- 
ginal writer, appears to me to have been en- 
dowed with a strong perception of the ri- 
diculous in human character; a just dis- 
cernment of the weaknesses and follies of 
mankind. He seems likewise to have had a 
great command of the various styles which 
are accommodated to the expression both of 
grave burlesque,and of low humour. Inferior 
to Smollet in inventive genius, he seems to 
have equalled him in every quality which 
was essentially requisite to a translator of 
Don Quixote. It may therefore be sup- 
posed, that the contest between them will 
be nearly equal, and the question of prefe- 
rence very difficult to be decided. It would 
^ave been so, had Smollet confided in his 
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own strength, and bestowed on his task thaft 
time and labour which the length and dif- 
ficulty of the work required : but SmoUet 
too often« wrote in such circumstances, that 
dispatch was his primary object* He found 
various English translations at hand, which 
he judged might save him the labour of a 
new composition. Jarvis could give hini 
faithfully the sense of his author ; and it 
was necessary only to polish his asperi^ 
ties, and lighten his heavy and awkward 
{^raseology. To contend with Motteux, 
SmoUet found it necessary to assume the 
armour of Jarvis. This author had pur- 
posely avoided, through the whole of his 
work, the smallest coincidence of expres-* 
sion with Motteux, whom, with equal pre- 
sumption and injustice, he accuses in his 
pre&ce of having *^ taken his version 
^ wholly firom the French*" We find^ 



* The Gciy French translation of Dan Quixote with which 
I am acquainted^ is that to which is subjoined a continuation 
fiS the Knight's adventures, in two supplemental Tolumes, 
This translation, which, from a note on the DedicatioD^ ap* 
^ears Ip be Ihp if oA of H. Lanceloi^ has ufidei|pme i|uip)ier« 
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tlierefbre, both in the translation of Jarvis 
and SmoUet, which is little else than an im- 
proved edition of the former, that there is 
a studied rejection of the phraseology of 



less editions^ . and is therefore, I presume^ die best; perhapti 
indc^ the only one, except a very old version, which is men« 
tioned in the Pre&ce, as being quite literal, and very antiqua** 
ted in its style. It is therefore to bo presumed, that when 
Jarvis accuses Motteux of having taken his version entirely 
from the' Frendi, he refers to that translatioa above men-* 
tioned, to which Le Sage has given a supplement. If this be 
the case, we im^ confideotly affinn^ that Jarvis has done Mot« 
tievsc the greatest iiyustioe. On comparing his trymfktioit 
with the Frmch, there is a discrepaney so absolute and uni- 
versal, that there does not arise the smallest suspicion that he 
had ever seen that version. Let any passage be compared 
ad ajpaiuram libri; asj for example, the iUybwing: 

'' De simples huttes tenoient lieu de masons, et de pelais 
** aux habitans de la terre ; les arbres -ae dsAusmt, d'eor-* 
" memes de leurs 6corees, kur foiirtiiasoitBt de quqi ooitv^ 
** rir leurs cabanes, et se garantir de Tintemp^e des sai^* 
" sons." 



The tough and strenuous cork-trees did of theinsehreSF, 
and without other art than their native liberality, dismiss 
and impart their broad, light bark, which served to cover 
those lowly huts, propped up with rough<*hewn stakes, that 

" were first built as a shelter against the indemeiicies of di^ 

« air/'-— ^-MoTTXVx. 



4€ 
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Mottetix. Now, Motteux, though he has 
frequently assumed too great a licence, both 



" La beaute n'etoit point un avantage dangereux aux jen« 
** nes lilies ; elles alloient libtement partout, etalant sans ar« 



€€ 
€€ 



tifice et sans dessein tOus les pr^seris que leur avait fait la 
Nature^ sans se cacher davantage^ qu' autant qile Thonn^ 
** tet6 commune 4 tous les siedes Ta toujours demand^" 

'' Then was the time, when innocent beautiful young 
'^ shepherdesses went tripping over the hiUs and vales, their 
^ lovely hair sometimes jAsated, sometimes loose and flowing, 
'' dad in no other vestment but what was necessary to cover 
'' decently what modesty would always have concealedr"-^— ^ 

MoTTEUX. 

It will not, I believed, be asserted, that this version of Mot- 
teux bears any traces offing copied from the French, which 
is quite licentious and paraphrastical. But when we subjoin 
the original, we shall perceive, that he has given a very just 
and easy translation of the SpanisL 

Lo8 wdienies alcomoques despedian de ^ iin oiro artificio 
que el de m cortesia, sus anchas y Hviamu coriezas, tm que te 
wmmenqaron d cubrir las casas, sobre rusticas eitacas nuten* 
tadagf no mas que para defensa de las inclemencias del cielo. 

JEntoncbs si, que andaian las simples y hermosas zagalejas 
de vaUe en vaUe, y de otero en oiero, en trenza y en cabeUo, sm 
mas vestidos de aquettos que etan menester para cubrir hohesUn 
menle lo que la honestidad quiere* 
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both in adding to and retrenching fVom the 
ideas of his Qriginal, has, upon the whole, a 
very high degree of merit as a translator. 
In the adoption of corresponding idioms he 
has been eminently fortunate, and, as in 
these there is no great latitude, he has in 
general preoccupied the appropriate phrases; 
so that a succeeding translator, who proceed- 
ed on the rule of invariably rejecting his 
phraseology, must have, in general, altered 
for the worse. Such, I have said, was the 
rule laid down by Jarvis, and by his copyist 
and improver, SmoUet, who, by thus absurd-^ 
ly rejecting what his own judgment and 
taste must have approved, has produced a 
composition decidedly inferior, on the 
whole, to that of Motteux. While I justi- 
fy the opinion I have now given, by com- 
paring several passages of both translations, 
I shall readily allow full credit to the per- 
formance of SmoUet, wherever I find that 
there is a real superiority to the work of his 
rival translator. 

Aft£b Don Quixote's imfottunate en« 
counter with the Yanguesian carriers, in 
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which the Ktiight, Sandio, and Rozmante, 
were all most grievously mauled, his faith- 
ful squire lays his master across his ass, and 
conducts him to the nearest inn, where a 
miserable bed is made up for him in a 
cock-loft. Cervantes then proceeds as fol-» 
lows: . 

En esta • maldita cama si acco$t6 Don 
Quixote : y luego la ventera y su hija le em* 
plastdron de arriba abaxo^ alumbrandoles 
Maritomes : que asi $e llamaba la A%turia^ 
na. Y come al vi^malle^ viese la "i^entera tanr 
acardenalado d partes 6 Don Qjutx^te^ dixo 
que aqueUo, mas pareeian golpe^ que eaida* 
Nofuiron golpea^ dis^o Sancho^ dtw que la 
pena tenia muchos picos y tropezones^ y que 
cadaunohabia hecho su cardinally tambien 
le dixo : haga vuestra mercedi Beiiora^ de ma^ 
nera que queden algunas estopas^ que TwfaU 
tard quien las hay a menester^ que tambien. me 
duelen d mi unpoco los lomosi Desa mane^ 
ra^ respondio la ventera^ tambien debistes vos 
de caer ? No cai^ dico Sancho Panza^ sino 
que del sobresalto que tome de ver caer A 
mi amo^ de tal- manera mh duele d mi el 
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cuerpQj que me parece que me kan dado mil 
pahs. 



Tran$latian by Moiteux. 

« 

^^ In this ungracious bed was the Knight 
^ laid to rest his belaboured carcase ; and 
^ presently the hostess and her daughter 
^ anointed and plastered him all over, while 
^ Maritomes (for that was the name of the 
*^ Astorian wench) held the candle. The 
^ bostesfi, while she greased him, wonder* 
^^ ing to see him so bruised all oyer, I fan- 
^ cy, said she, those bumps look much more 
*^ like a dfy beating than a fall. ^Twas no 
^ dry beating, mistress, I promise you, 
^ quoth Sancho ; but the rock had I know 
^ not how many cragged ends and knobs, 
^ and every one of them gave my master a 
^ token of its kindness. And by the 
^ way, forsooth, continued he, I beseech 
^^ you save a little of that same tow and 
" Ltmeot for me too, for I don't know 
^ what's the matter with my back, but I 
^^ fancy I stand mainly in want of a little 

T 
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gpeuing loo. What, I nq^iose yovt £dl 
^^ too? quoth the landlady. Not I,4|ttot|i 
^ Sancho, but the very fright that I took to 
^ see my master tumbledown the rock, has 
^ so wrought upon my body, that I am aft 
*^ sore as if I had been sadly mauledL'* 



Trandatimi Inf Smdlet. 



^ hi ihis wnetehed bed Oom Qwdoatfe ha- 
^ Ting laidkiBoelf dmm, wis annintwid fiom 
^ head to £M)t by die good woHuia aBolber 
^ dti^ghter, while Maritocnefi (tftnt ww the 
^ Asturian'si oiBne) etood h«rd by^ holding 
^ a li^t IDtie hBdiady, in the oooBse of 
^ iier tpiiiiQatiDn, perodrviog the Knight's 
^ whole bodytilaek aad bliie^ ohaffepffid^thact 
^ those ntaijis jeemed oatlKar the effects of 
^^ drabbiiig thtn of a fall ; but Saocbo tff* 
^ filmed she wm ifiirtakm, and that the 
^ madks in iqueslion wwre oora«oned by the 
^ knobB and ccmiers of the roeki among 
^^ whicliL lie felL And now, I diink of it^ 
^^ aaid he, pray, Madam^ naaflge mittera 
^^ 8D as to leaire a little of your ojotmeixt;» 






^ for it wiH be needed, IH assure joa : my 
^ own loins are none of the soundest at 
^ present What, did you fidl .too? said 
^ she. I can't say I did, answered the 
^ sqpiire ; but I was so infected by seeing 
^ my master tumble, that my whole body 
^ akes, as much as if I had been cudgeUed 
^ without mercy/' 

Of these two translations, it will hardly 
be denied that Motteux's is both easi» in 
pmst of style, and conveys inofe forcibly 
the humour of the dialogue in the (Mriginak 
A few contrasted phrases will shew clearly 
the Miperiority of tJie fonner. 

Motteux. ^ In this ungracious bed was 
^ the Knight laid to rest his belaboured 
^ oaseiuie." 

SmoUet ^^ In this wretched bed Don 
^ €^Kote having laid himself down/* 

Motteux. ^^ While Maritomes (for that 
^ was the name of the, Asturian - wench) 
^ held the candle/' 

!f2 



' Smollei. ^ While Maritornes (that wn 
^^ the Asturiaii'3 name) 3tood hard by» hold^ 
f' ing a light." 

Motteux. ^ The hostess^ while she grea- 
^ aed him-" 

Sfnollet. ^ The landlady, in the course 
** of her application." 

Motteux. ^ I fancy, said she, those 
^^ bumps lodk much more like a dry beat- 
*♦ ing than a fall-" 

Smollet. ^^ Observed, that those marks 
^ seemed rather the effects of drubbing than 

f* of a mr 

Motteux. " 'Twas no dry beating, mi»- 
^^ tress, I promise you, quoth Sancho." 

■ 

Smollet. ^^ But Sandbo affirmed she was 
^ in a mistake." 

Motteux. ^^ And, by the way, forsooth, 
^ continued he, I beseech you save a little 
^ of that same tow and ointment for me ; 
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** for I don't know what's the matter with 
^ my back^ but I fancy I stand mainly iit 
•* need of a little greasing too.'* 

Smollet. *^ And now, I think of it, said 
^ be, pray, Madam, manage matters so as 
•* to leave a little of your ointment, for it 
* will be needed, Fll assure you : niy own 
^ loins are none of the soundest at pre** 
« sent-'* 

Motteux. ^ What, I suppose you fell 
^ too ? quodi the landlady. Not I, quoth 
^ Sandio, but the very fright," &c 

Smollet ^ What, did you fall too ? said 
^ she. I can't say I did, answered the 
** squire ; but I was so infected," &c. 

Theue is not only more ease of expres- 
sion and force of humour in Motteus:'» 
translation of the above passages than in 
Smollet's, but greater fidelity to the origi- 
naL In <me part, nofueron golpes, Smol- 
let has improperly changed the first person 
for the third, or the colloquial style for the 

tS 
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narrative, which materiallj weakens the spw 
tit of the passage* Coda una habia liecho 9U 
cardenal is most happily translated by Mot« 
teux, " every one of them gave him a to- 
^ ken of its kindness;^' but in SmoUet'a 
version, this spirited clause of the sentence 
evaporates altogether*'— J/j^teiui/ £stopaM m 
more faithfully rendered by Mbtteux than 
by Smollet In the latter pact of the pas<- 
sage, when the hostess jeeringly says to 
Sancho, Desa manSra tambien debistes vos 
de caer ? the squire, impatient to wipe off 
that sly insinuation against this veracity of 
his story, hastily answers, No cau To thia 
Motteux has done ample justice, ^ Not I, 
^ quoth Sancho.'* But Smollet, instead of 
the arch effrontery, which the author meant 
to mark by this answer, gives a tame iq[X)lo« 
getic air to the squire's reply, " I can't say 
^* I did, answered the squirei" ' Dan Quix. 
par. 1» cofp. 1j6L 

Don Quii^ote and Sancfao, travelling in 
the night through a, desert valley, have their 
ears assailed at -once by a combination of 
the most hordble sound^^ the soaring of ca^* 



tuactS) cknlung of chainsy and loud strokes 
wepea^Led at regukr intervals ; all whick per** 
siiade tbe Kni^t, that his courage is nxi^ 
mediately to be tried iu a most perilous ad* 
veBtuie. Uflder this kaapressioiH h^ felici- 
tatea himself on ih^ imioortai . renown he 
ia about to acquire, and» brau^id^iig hi* 
knee, ^)kua addresses Sanch/0» wkow jdflti^ 
are quaking with affright : 

Asi que aprkia un foco las cinchas a Ro^ 
einantCf y quidate a Dios ; y asperame aqui 
haffl ira dia^ na ' ma$9 en hS' qmk$ si no 
vobnere^pM^e^'tii^vQliTerte d nvfistra aldea^ 
y desde alUy por bqcerme merosd y bueficf' 
obrot^ird^al T(ifbos9^ doude dirds .a\ incani'^ 
parable seii4frfi mia DuleineUf que su- cau^iva 
cabulkra wmri6 pof acomet^r cosasy que h 
hkie^n digna de pod^ lhmas;se myo^ XX)n 
Qux. par. 1. <^. 2(X 



Translation by Motteux^. 

^'CeMfi, girth Eonoftntft stmter, and 
then Fr^yidaice protect tb^e: ThQU ma/at 



ii 



^ stay for me here ; but if I do npt return 
in three days, go back to our villa^, and 
from thence, for my sake, to Toboso, 
^ wherfe thou shalt say to my incomparable 
^ lady Dukinea, that her faithfiil kni^ 
^ fell a sacrifice to love and honour, while 
^ he attempted things that might have madft 
^ him worthy to be called her adorer/' 



Translation by SmolleU 

*^ Therefore straiten Rozinante^s girths 
^ recommend thyself to (Jod, and wait for 
^ me in this place, three days at farthest ; 
^ within which time if I come not back, 
^ thou mayest return to our village, and, 
*^ as the last favour aiid service done to me, 
" go from thence to Toboso, and inform my 
^* incomparable mistress Dulcinea, that: 
^' her captive knight died in attempting 
^ things that might render him worthy to 
♦* be called her lover/* 

Ov comparing these two translations, that 
of Slnollet appears to me to have better' 
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preaen r e d the ludic^rous solemnity of the 
<irigiml. This is particularly observable in. 
the b^inning of die sentence, wh»e there 
is a most humorous association of two coun<- 
sets veiy opposite in th«r natuie, the re- 
commending himself to God, and girding 
Bosinante. In the request, ^ and as the^ 
^ last favour and service done to me, go 
^ from thence to Toboso ;*' the tranlations 
of SmoUet and Motteux are, perhaps, near^ 
ly equal in point of solemnity, but the sim<- 
plieity of the original is better preserved by^ 
SmoUet *s 



^ BftiMipf a pMTody wm bere intended of the fiunous epi- 
t$fh a£ Sinionidei^ on the bmra j^paitwn wbo fill at Ther- 
iDopyltt; 

** O stranger^ carry back the news to Lacedemon, that 
^ we died here to prove oar obedknce to h«r laws.'' This^ 
it will be obsetred, may be tiaoslatedj or at leaat doedy iou- 
tated^ in the very words of Cervantes ; di ra » ^que su ca^ 
hoRero murio por acameler catoi, jtie k kideien digno de 



Sabicho^ after eBdearouring in ▼«» ta> 
digsuiide his master £rom ehgi^ng Jd this 
perilous adventure^ takes advantage of the 
darkness to tie RooEmsDte's legs together^and 
thas to prevent him from adnring from the 
spot; which faeing dcme^ to divert the 
Knight's impatience nnder this aoppteed 
encbaotment^ he pfoceeds to teU him, in his 
usual strain of rustic bufEboBery, a lon^ 
stcny of a oock and a bull, which thus b^ 
gins : ** Erase que $e era^ el bien que vmkre 
^ para todoi sea^ y el ntaiparaquien lofwtre 
d buscar ; y advierta vuestra mercedy senior 
mioy que el principio que los antiguos die* 
^ ron a sus consejasj nofue asi como quiera^ 
^* quefue una sentencia de Catim Zonzormo 
**■ Romano que dice^ y el mal para quien h 
^* fuerS d buscar.*^ Ibid. 

In this passage, the chief difficulties that 
occur to the translator are, ^rst^ the b^;in<- 
ning, which seems to be a customary pro- 
logue to a nursery-tale among the %ianiardai 
which must therefore be translated bj a cor- 
responding phraseology in £nglish j and, 
secondly^ the blunder of Caton Z(mz4nino^ 






Both tbefle flre^ I thinks most happily 'bit off 
hy Motteux* ^^ In the days of yore, when 
*^ k was as it wto, good betide us all, and 
^ evil to him that evil seeks« And her^ 
^^ Sir, you axe to take notice^ that they of old 
/^ did not be^ theii tales in an ordinary 
^ Way i for 'twas a sayil^ . of a wise man, 
*^ wlM>m they called Cato the Roman Ton^ 
** sor, that said. Evil to him. that evil seeks*'* 
Smollet thus translates the passage : ^ There^ 
^' was, so there was > j^ie good that shall 
^ £dl betide us all } and he that seeks evil 
^ may meet with l^e deviL Your worship 
^^ may take notice, that the beginning of 
^ ancient tales is not just what came inta 
^ the head of the teller : no, they always 
^^ began with some saying of Cato, the cen* 
^ sor of Rome, like this, of ^ He that seeks 
". evil may meet with the devil." 

The beginning of the story, thus transk. 
ted, has neither any. meaning in itself, nor 
does it resemble the usual preface of a fool- 
ish tale. . Instead of Caton Zonzorino, a 
blonder which apologises for the mention of 
Cato by such an ignorant clown aa Sancho, 
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we fmd the blunder rectified by Smollet, and 
Cato distinguished by his proper epithet of 
the Censor. This is a manifest improprie- 
ty in the last translator, for which no other 
diuse can be assigned, than that his prede- 
cessor had preoccupied the bhmder of Cato 
the Tonsor, \«4iich, though not a translation 
of'Zonzorino, (the purblind), was yet a very 
liappy parallelism. 

In the course of the same cock*and4>ulI 
story, Sancho thus proceeds: " Asi que^ 
** yendo dias y viniendo dias^ el diahlo que 
** no duerme y que todo lo anascay hizo de 
** manera^ que el amor ijvt el pastor tenia d 
** sH pastora u Dolviese en omeciUo y mala ro- 
" luntady y ia causa fuS segun malas lenguas^ 
*^ mia cierta cantidad de telillbs que ella le 
** di6^ tales que pasaban de la raya^ y llegii" 
*• ban A lo vedadoy yfue tanto lo que el pas^ 
•* tor la aborrecid de alii adelante^ que par 
" no verla se quiso ausentar de aquella tierra^ 
•* 6 irse donde sus ojos no la viesen jamas ; la 
" Toralvay que se vi6 desdchada del Lope^ lue-- 
" go le quiso bien mas que nunca le habia 
" querido.^ Ibid. 
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Translatian by Motieux. 

^ Well, but, as you know, days come 
and go, and time and straw makes med- 
lars ripe ; so it happened, tJbat after seve- 
ral days coming and going, the devil, who 
*^ seldom lies dead in a ditch, but will have 
^^ a finger in every pye, so brought it about, 
^ that the shepherd fell out with his sweet- 
^ heart, insomuch that the love he bore her 
^ turned into dudgeon and ill-will ; and the 
^ cause was, by report of some mischievous 
^^ tale-carriers, that bore no good-will to ei- 
^ ther party, for that the shepherd thought 
^ her no b^ter than she should be, a littJe 
loose i' the hilts, &c ^. Thereupon being 
grievous in the dumps about it, and now 
bitterly hating her, he e'en resolved to 
leave that country to get out of her sight : 
for now, as every dog has his day, the 
wench perceiving he came no longer a 
suitering to her, but rather toss'd \m 






iC 
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* Qp^ expresnpn is omiUed which is a little \x>^ gron< 
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nose at her and shunned her^ she began to 
love him, and doat upon him like any 
thingJ 
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I believe it will be aUowed, that the above 
translation not only conveys the complete 
sense and spirit of the original, but that it 
greatly improves upon* hk humour. When 
Smc^et came to translate this passage, he 
must have' severely fek the hardship of that 
law he had imposed on himself, of invaria- 
bly rejecting the expressions of Motteux, 
who had in this instance been singularly 
successful. It will -not therefore surprise us, 
if we find the new translator to have here 
iaSied as remarkably as his predecessor has 
succeeded. 



Translation hy Smollet 

^ And so, in process of time, tlie devil, 
f who never sleeps, but wants to haoe ajin^ 
** ger in every pye^ managed matters in 
^ such a manner, that the shepherd^s love 
^ for the shepherdess was turned into mar- 



^ Iwe itid 4f9id)7 bile : Ind dloeasMW «> 
^ coxding to evil tol^gii^,. mw • tcffmm 
^ qwuttty <^ 0«idyi Jealoiiaiea riie gafv hinit 
^ exceeding di bounda of neMiim And 
^ such was the abhorrence the shepherd 
^ «a4i<iei¥ed for her, tbiA$ m ordar to avpid 
^^ the sight of her^ he resolved to absent 
^ hinoiseif horn bis oim oeuntrj, and go 
^^ where he shouid never wt a^es on het 
^ again. Toralvo finding herself despised 
^ by Lope^ bi^gan to love faaai more dian 



" ever." 



Shollbv, odnsdatts dial in theabove fat^ 
Mge Motteux bad gnren the iwtfc possibit 
/ree trauladon, aod that he bid soppkoted 
him in the choice of corresponding idiomq, 
teems to iiave pi^pied himself wi a rigid ad« 
JittPeiftee to the very tetter of his orj^laal. 
The only Englidb idiom^ being a pla^a^iH 
from Motteux, " wants to have a finger iu 
^ tfotry P^^/' teems to have been adopted 
Aom absolute neeessky : die Spiuiish piunse 
wduld not bear a literal 'versioB, and no 
other idiom was to be found but that whidk 
Motteux had preoccupied 
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Fmu an inflexible adherence to the samfe 
law, of rejecting the phiaseologjr of Motteu^ 
.we find in every page of this new translatiaA 
wimbttless dumgea for the worse : 

Se que no mira del mad qfo 6 la mochachom 
*i 

i ^^ I have observed he casts a sheep'a eye 
^ at the wenck** Motteus. 

^ I can perceive he has no dislike to the 
^ girL" Smollet. 

Teresa me pusieroh en el hautismo^ nambre 
mondo y escueto^ sin anadiduras, ni cortopi^ 
zas^ ni arrequives de Dones ni Donas. 



^ I was christened plain Teresa, without 
^ any fiddle-faddle, or addition of Mjulnfn^ 
^ Or Your Ladyship/' Motteux. 

^^ Teresa was I christened, a bare and 
f ^ simple name, without the addition, gami^ 
^ ture, and embroidery of Don or Donna.'* 
SmolkU 
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Sigue tu cuentOj Sancho. 

•* Go on with thy story, Sancho." JIfo/- 

** Follow thy story, Sancho." Smollet. 

Yo confieso que he andado algo risueno en 
demasia. 

** I confess I carried the jest too far." 
Moitetix. 

^ I see* I have exceeded a little in my 
^ pleasantry." Smollet 

De mis vinos vengo^ no se nada^ no soif 
0migo de saber vidas agenas. 

** I never thrust my nose into other men's 
porridge; it's no bread and butter of 
mine : Every man for himaelf, and Grod 
•* for us all, say I." Motteux. 

ft 

** I prune my own vine, and I knov no- 

P 
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^' thing about thine. I nev«r meddle witb. 

** other people's concerns.'* Smollet. 

Y advierta que ya ten go edad para, daf^ 
consejos. Quien bien tiene^ y mal escoge^ por 
bien que se en^Vi, no se wnga ^« 



^^ Come, Master^ I ba^e haix enough ia 
my beard to make a counsellor: lie th«t 
will not when he may» when he will he 
diaJl havie m^^" Motteux. 



cc 



^^ Take notice that I am of an age to give 
>^ good counseli. He that bath good .in bis 
*^ view, and yet will not evil eschewj^bis £>llj 
^' deserveth to rue." Smollet. Bather than 
adopt a correspondii^ proverb^ as Mot- 
teux has done, Snu>Uet chuses, in tlua in- 
stance^ and in many others, to make a pro- 
.ir«rb £priiixuaeU; by giving a literal veniou 
of tb. origM in a sort of dgggrel rhyme. 



* Thus it stands in all the editions by the Royal Academy 
of Madrid; tboi^h in Lord Carteret's edition the latter part 
of the prorerb is giren dtn^ apparently nith nMre|utiprie^: 
id mal que h viene no se enqft^ 
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Fn» Boqucj que €$ la uAora nucBtra anm 
mas Ugera que un fdcot^riy y que pu€<ie emse^ 
msan al mum die$tn CorJabeB o If ejric/ieg. 

^ Bf 6suB Loid Harry^ quoth Sancho, our 
^ Lady MiMbreaa is m nimlde as an eei. 
^^ Let me Jbe liaBg'd^ if I don't think ishe 
-^ knight tenrh theb&iA Jockey in Cordova w 
^ Jd&dco to mouBt a-honebiudb;*^ MatHust. 

■ * « 

^ By St Roque, cried SanchOt my Lady 
^ MistiBsn is as light as a hawk ^» and can 
^ teadi the most doxtrouB horsfiman to 
♦• rida'' Smoliet. 

The dbapter vhich treats of the puppcttr- 
shcHv^, is well tzanalated both by !&^teiii: 
and Smoliet* But the discourse of the boy 
who e^qJaias the atory of the pieoe, in Mot- 
•tenx's translatiiom^ appears somewhat more 
fionsoKHint to the phnsseology coxmnpnly 



* Jtfiov ^gera ^ tm tflooUm is more literally translated b^ 
SlmoUet thanby Motteux; but if SmoIIet piqued himself on 
Melity^ why ww CardoieM o Mejctamo omittedL 
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used on such occasions :-~-^^ Now, gentle- 
^^ men, in the next place, mark that perso- 
^^ nage that peeps out there with a crown 
'' on his head, and a sceptre in his hand : 
That's the Emperor Charlemain. — ^Mind 
how the Emperor tiims his bade up- 
on him.— Don't you see that Moor ; 
^ — hear what a smack he gives on her 
sweet lips, — and see how - she spits 
and wipes her mouth with her white 
** smoke-sleeve* See how she takes on, 
^^ and tears her hair for very madness, 
*' as if it was to blame for this afi&ont. — 
" Now mind what a din and hurly-burly 
" there is/' Motteux. This jargon ap- 
pears to nie to be more characteristic 
of the speaker than the following : ^^ And 
" that personage who now appears with a 
^' crown on his head and a sceptre in his 
" hand, is the Emperor Oiarlemagne«-^Be- 
^^ hold how the Emperor turns about and 
** walks off. — Don't you see that Moor ; — 
" Now mind how he prints a kiss in the 
" very middle of her lips, and with what 
" eagerness she spits, and wipes them with 
^^ the sleeve of her shift, lamenting aloud, 
«' and tearing for anger her beautiful hah-. 
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as if it had been guilty of the trans- 



•* gression*.'* 



In the same scene of the puppet-show, 
the scraps of the old Moorish ballad are 
translated by Motteux with a corresponding 
naivetS of expression, which it seems to me 
impossible to exceed* 



u3 



* SmoUet has here mistaken the sense of the original, 
como si dlos Htmeran la culpa del nudeficio : She did not 
blame the hair for being guiity of the trtuisgression or !»£- 
fence, but for being the cause of the Moor's transgression, or, 
as Motteux has properly translated it, '' this affront." In 
another part of the same chapter, Smollet has likewise mista- 
ken the sense of the original. When the boy remarks, that the 
Moors dcm't observe much form or ceremony in their judi- 
cial trials, Don Quixote contradicts him, and tells him there 
must always be a regular ptocess and examination of evidence 
to prove matters of fact, " para sacar una verdad en limpo, 
inenester ton muckas pruebas y repnuhas" Smollet applies 
this observation of the Knight to the boy's long-winded story, 
and. translates the passage^ '^ There is not so much proof 
7 and counter proof required to bring truth to light." In 
both these passages Smollet has departed from his prototype, 
Jarvis. 



$10, niNCIPLES OP OiIAP.XiI% 

Jugando ehd d bu uMu Den Gajfhm^ 
Cbte ^ dt Mdmndra eatd cUdadik 

'' Now Gayferas the live-long day> 

'^ Oh, errant shame! at draughts doth play; 

^^ And> as at 0DU]:t most husbands doj 

** fdrjg^ his lady fidf ibid Cnie.'* Matau. 

^ Now Gayferos at tables playiog, 

'' Of Melisendra thinks no more." SmaUet. 

CabaUero^ si d Francia ides. 
Par Oaj(fSro8 preguntad* 

'' Quoth MeUiendnt if perchance^ 

^ Sir TraVdler, yoo go for Fnmcet 

^' For pit/s sake, ask, when you're there, 

'' For Gayferos, my husband dear." MoUeux. 

^ Sir Kni|^t« if yott to Franoe do gq^ 
"^ For Gtiyferos Uiqmre." SmMtU 

ttow miserablj does the n6w t)*aiaiskti6li 
sink in the above comparison ! Yet SmoUet 
was a good poet, and most of the yera^ 
translations interspersed through this work 
lure executed with ability. It is on this head 

that Motteux has assumed to himself th& 
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greatest licence. He hM yery presumptu-* 
ously mutilated the poetry of Cervantes, by 
leaving out many entire stanzas fVom the 
larger compositions, and suppressing some 
of the smaller altogether : Yet the transla- 
tion of those parts which he has retained, 
is possessed of much poetical merit ; and 
Jn particular, those verses which are of a 
graver cast, are, in my opinion, superior to 
those of his rival. The song in the first 
volume, which in the original is entitled, Car^-^ 
don de Gri^Utomo^ and which Motteux has 
entitled. The Despairing Lovevj is greatly 
abridged by the suppression of more than 
one-half of the stanzas in the original ; but 
the translation, so far as it goes, is highly 
poetical. The translation of this song by 
SmoUet, though inferior as a poem, is, per- 
haps, more valuable on the whole, because 
more complete. There is, however, only a 
single passage, in which he maintains with 
Motteux a contest which is nearly equal ; 

u 4 

O thou, whose craelty and hate. 

The tortures of my breast proclaim^ 
Sehold, how willingly to fate ' * ' ^^ 

I offer this devoted frame. 
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. tf thouy when Jam past all pain, 

Shouldat^tiiink m7:fiJl deserves a teairj 
Let not one single drop distain 

Those eyes, so killing and so clear. 
No ! rather let thy mirth display 

The joys that in thy bosom glow : 
Ah ! need I bid that heart be gay, 

Which always triumph'd in my woe. SmoBef. 

It will be allowed that there is much me^ 
rit in these lines, and that' the last stanza in 
particular is eminently beautiful and deli- 
cate. Yet there is, in my opinion, an equal 
vein of poetry, and more passion, in the 
corresponding verses of Motteux : 

•O thou, by whose destructive hate 
I'm hurry'd to this doleful fate. 

When I'm no more, thy pity spare t 
I dread thy tears ; oh, spare them then«-« 
But, oh 1 I rave, I was too vain-— 

My death can never cost a tear 1 Motteux* 

In the song of Cardenio, there is a hap* 
py combination of tenderness of expression 
with ingenious thought ; the versification is 
likewise of a peculiar structure, ^the second 
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line forming an echo to the first. The song 
has been translated in a corresponding mea- 
sure both bj Motteux and SmoUet ; but by 
the latter with far inferior merit. 



tASClOlS DB CARDENIO. 

L 

Omen wieiio§caia mis hieneif 

Dudenes. 

TquMenaumeniamuiiieloi? 

Lot Zdoi* 

T qmem prueba mi paeienda 9 

Auiencia* 

jDe ese modo en nd dokmM, 

Ningun remedio se alcanza, 

Pue* me matan la ^speranza, 

JJesdenei, Zelot, y Jusenda. 

It 

Qfiien meeauiaeste dohrf 

• Amor. 

T quen mi gloria repuna 9 

. Foriuna. 

T qmen cpneienie mi duelo 9 

El Cielo. 



Pirn m mmm «» nil 1(0110 

III. 

diiaen mejorard mi murie f 

LaMuerie* 
T d hien de mimr, quien le dkanxa ? 



T SUM maht jwten hf cura ? 

LocitnL 
De €9e modo no ei cardum 

Qfterer curar Im ftttim »• 

QMomdo los remedioi 9tm 

Muerte, Mudamu^ jf Locura. 



CARDENICXS SONG, bv MOTTEUX. 

I. 

What makes me knguuh and complain? 

O, 'tkDUkmf 
What yet more ^mcdf tartiires me ? 

Tis Jctdnmum 
How hare I mjr. f tiwirr lost? 

Then> Hope^ iaMWdl^.there's no relief; 
I sink beneath oppressing grief; 



Nor oto m wzetcha wfthout denwir, ■ 
iScora, JaioHtjft and Abmmx, beat. 

IL 

Wliat in my breast this anguish drove? 

Intruding Late. 
Whoooddwch mij^ty lib create ? 

BUad Fortunes hate. 
What cruel povera my fiitt approve ? 

The Powers above. 
Then let me beao «nd cease to moan ; 

s 

*Tis gkurious thus to be undone: 
When these invade who daret oppose ? 
Heaven^ Love, and Fartmie are my foeSi 

IIL 

Where shall I £nd m ipssdy oatt, 

Ohl JDMtisiBm 
No milder means to set me free? 

Can nothing else my pains assuage ? 

Distracting Rag^ 
What, die or change ? Ludnda lose ?• 
O let fte rather madness chuse 1 
But judge, ye gods, what we eadur% 
Wbm dbatt jNT sittA il if are a cure I 
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In the last four lines, Motteux has used 
more liberty with the thought of the origi- 
nal than is allowable for a translator. It 
must be owned, however, that he has much 
improved it 



CAEDENIO'd SONG, by SMOLLET. 

h 

Ah ! what inispires my woful strain ? 

Unkind disdain f 
Ah ! what augments my misery ? 

Fell Jealousy ! 
Or say, what hath my patience worn P 

An absent loveKs scorn ! 
The torments then that I endure 
No mortal remedy can cure : 
For every languid hope is slain 
By Absence, Jealousy, Disdain. 

IL 

From Love, my unrelenting foe. 

These sorrows (low : 
Hy infant glor/s overthrown 

By Fortune's frown. « 
Confirm'd in this my wretched state 

By the decrees of Fate^ 



In'death alpD^ I hope releate 
From this ooxnpoimded dire . dia^a«e> 
Whose cruel pangs to aggravate^ 
Fortune and Love conspire with Fate ! 

in 

Ah! what will mitigate my doom? 

The silept tpmb* 
I 
Ah ! what retrieve departed joy ? 

Inconstancy) 
Or say^ can ought but frenzy bear 

This tempest of deipair I ^ 
AB other elForts then are vain 
To cure this souUtormenting paiii^ 
That owns no other remedy 
Than iQadni^s/de»th^ incon«tani^» 

^^ The tonneBts then that I endure-«*ii0 
^' mortal remedy can cure." Wlio ever 
heard of a mortal remedy? or who could 
expect to be cured by it ? In the next line, 
the ^ithet of languid is injudiciously gi* 
ven to Hope in this place ; for a languid or 
a languishing hope was already dying, and 
needed not so powerful a host of murder- 
ers io slay it, as Absence, Jealousy, and Dis- 
dain. — In short, the latter translation* ap 
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pears to me to be, m thei whole, of much 
inferior merit to the former. I have remark- 
ed, that Motteux excek his rival chiefly in 
the translation of those poems that are of a 
graver cast But perhaps he is censurable 
for having thrown too mudi gravity into the 
poems that are interspersed in this work; as 
Smollet is blaiQeable on the opposite ac- 
count, of having gjiven them too much the 
air of burlesqua In the sos^ which Don 
^lixote oraoposed while he was doing pe* 
nance in the Sierrn^M^rena^ b^JUtnii^g ^r- 
boles Yerbas y PkmtaSj every itaiiMof which 
ends with Del Toboso^ the author iotended, 
that the composition should be quite cha- 
racteristic of its author, a ludicrous com- 
►pound of gravity and absurdity. In the 
translation of Motteux, there is, perhaps^ 
'too mudi grafvity ; but SmoUet has render- 
sed the composition altogether bnrieflqn^ 
The same remaik is applicable to the aong 
of Antonio, beginning Yo si Oiallaj que me 
adoraSj and to many of the other poems. 

On the whole, I am inclined to think^ 
that the version of Motteux is by far tlie 
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best we have yet seen of the Romance of 
Cervantes ; and that if corrected in its li- 
centious abbreviations and enlargements^ 
and in some other particulars which I have 
noticed in the course of this comparison, we 
should have nothing to desire superior to it 
in the waj of translation* 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



Other Characteristics of Composition 9 which 
render Translation difficult. -^Antiquated 
Terms — New renw*— -Verba ardentia.— 

. Simplicity of Thought and Expression — In 
Prose-^In Poetry. — ^Naivet^ in the Lat- 
ter. — Chaulieu-^Parnell — Theocritu»^^ La 
Fontaine.— ^Series of Minute Distinctions 
marked by Characteristic Tet^ms^'-^trada. 
— Florid Style and Vague Repression. — 
Pliny* s 'Natural History. 



J N the two preceding chapters I have treat- 
ed pretty fully of what I consider as a prin- 
cipal difficulty in translation, the permuta- 
tion of idioms. I shall in this chapter touch 
upon several other characteristics of compo* 

X 
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sition, which, in proportion as they are found 
in the original works, serve greatly to en- 
hance the difftenky of doing complete jus- 
tice to them in a translation. 

L The poets, in all languages, have a li- 
cence peculiar to themselves, of employing 
a mode of expression very remote from the 
diction of prose, and still more from that of 
COMlinary ^pe^eh. Under thi$( licence, k is 
i^ustoimary £»r them to use antiquated terms, 
to inveoit new c^es, and to ^npley a glow- 
ing md FaptuxQU9t phraseology, or what Ci- 
cero terma f^k(>f aspdentia^ To 4a justice 
to thege peeuliaritiea m a transl^tioDs by 
adopting similar terms and pbmses, will be 
£s>und extrei^dly difficult ; yet without such 
assimilation, the translation preisentsr no just 
copy of the originaL It would require no 
ordinary skill to transfuse into another lan- 
guage the thoughts of the following passa- 
ges, in 4 sin>ilac species <^ pbraaec^ogy : 
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Antiquated Tenxa: 

For Nature crescent dotli not' grow alone 
In thews and bulk ; but as this temple waxes. 
The inward service df the mind and socd 
Grows wide withal. Periiaj>s he Iove» thee now. 
And no'w no soil nor cautd doth besnlirelr 
The virtue of faia wiO 



New Terms: 



So over many a tract 



Of heaven they mavch'd, and many a province wide, 
Tenfiddthe length of this terrone : at last 
Far in th' horizon to the north appeaid 
From skirt to shin a- fisfy region, stretcht 

In battailous aspect^ wd nearer view 

Bristl'd with upri^^t beam^ innumerable 

Of rigid spears, and helmets throng'd, and shields 

Various with boastful argument pourtrayed. 

. Paradise Lost, B. 6. 



All come to this ? the hearts 



That spaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
The wishes, do discandy— 

Shak. Anl. 4* Cleop. Act 4. Sc. 10. 
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^ Glowing Phraseology, or Verba ard^niia: 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er ye are. 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides. 
Your looped and window'd raggedness defend you 
From seasons such as these ? Oh, I have ta'en 
Too little care of this: Take physic, pomp ! 
Szppae thyself to feel what wretches feel. 
That thou ma/st shake the superflHx to them. 
And show the heavens more just.-— » 

Shak. JL Lear. 



Tremble, thou wretch. 



That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Unwhipt of justice ! Hide thee, thou bloody hand ; 
Thou perjure, and thou simular of virtue. 
That art incestuous 1 Caitiff, shake to pieces^ 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practised on man's life ! Close pent up guihsy 
Rive your concealing continents, and ask 
Those dreadful summoners grace.— /%idL 

4 

Can any mortal mixture of Earth's ^ould. 
Breathe such divine, enchanting ravislhnent ^ 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 
And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
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To testify his hidden residence : 
How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence^ through the empty-vaulted night; 
At every fall smoothing the raven down 

ft 

Of darkness till it smil'd: I have ofl heard. 

Amidst the flow'ry-kirtled Naiades, 

My mother Circe, with th)e Sirens three. 

Culling their potent herhs and baleful drugs. 

Who, as they sung, would take the prison'd soul 

And lap it in Elysium. 

But much n sacnedf and home^lt ddig^^ 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. 

Milton's Camus. 

2. Thxbe is nothing more difficult to imi- 
tate successfiilly in. a translation than that 
species of composition which conveys just, 
simple, aiid natural thoughts, in plain, un- 
affected, aiMi perfectly appropriate terms ; 
and which r^ects all those aucupia sermoniSy 
those lenodnia 'oerbcrum^ which constitute 
what is properly termed ^orid or Jine wri^ 
ting. It is much easier to imitate in a trans*- 
lation that kind of composition, (provided it 
be at all inteDigible *), which is brilliant and 
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* I add this qualification not without reason, as I intend 
afterwards to give an example of a species of florid writing, 
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rhetorical, which employs frequent antitheses^ 
allusions, similes, metaphors, than it is to give 
a perfect copy of just, apposite, and natural 
sentiments which are clothed in pure and 
simple language : For the former characters 
are strong wd prominent, ajid therefore 
easily caught; whereas the latter have no 
striking attractions ; their merit eludes alto- 
gether the general observation, and is dis- 
cernible only to the most correet and chas- 
tened taste. 

It would be difficult to approadi to the 
beautiful simplicity of expression of the fol- 
lowing passages, in any translation. 

^ In those vernal seasons of the year, 
'^ when the air is calm and pleasant, it were 
.^ an injury and sullenness against Nature, 
'^^ not to go out to see her riches, and par- 
^ take in her rejoicing with heaven and 
^ CBtthJ' MiLTovi's Tractate of Education. 



wliich is dilEcult to he Inuisliited'^ hccsoflc its iiifiiiiin cmnot 
lie appidbeadftd with ftetkitm. 



• 
•• Can I be mitde capable of such gmat 

^ expectations, which those ailiimalis know 

* nothing of, (happier by Ikr in this regard 

^* than i am, if weihust die alike), only to be 

^^ disappoiiited At last ? thus piaced, just 

" ilpMi the confines of anotha, bettCT world, 

^ aiid fbd with hc^es of penetrating into it, 

^< and enjoying it, only to make a short ap^ 

^V peM^anc^ here, and then to be shut out 

'' and totally sunk? Must I tiien, when I 

^ bid my last farewell to these walks, when 

** I dose these !ii!s, ahd yonder bftle te- 

^ gions and all .this scene darken upon me 

*• ahd go otkt rikiust I then only sefve to 

^^ furnish dust to be mingled with the ashes' 

*^ of these herds and , plants, or with this 

*• dirt under my, feet? Have I been set so 

^ far above .them i;n life, only to be kytlled 

*^ with thmsk 9t death ?'* WoLLAairOK's Rel. 

of Nature^ . jfl^i* hu 

3., ^ii% i)ttion 6f j4st and delicate ^enii-> 
i&euts #ith fiimpnaity of expression, is morfe 
rarely found in poetical composition than in 
prose; because the enthusia3m of poetry 
prompts rather to what is brilliant thaQ wlj^at 

x4 
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i$ just, wd is always led to clothe its concep- 
tions in that species of figurative language 
which is very opposite to simplicity. It b 
natural, therefore, %d conclude, that in those 
few instances which are to be found of a 
chastened simplicity of thought and ex- 
pression in poetry, the difficulty of trans- 
fusing the same character into a translation 
will be great, in proportion to the difficulty 
of attaining it in th^ original* 

It is not easy to imitate in any transla* 
tion the beautiful simplicity which charac* 
(crises the following descriptive passage in 
the eighth eclogue of Virgil : 

Sepibus in nostris^ parvam te roscioa mala, 
(Dux ego vester eram,) vidi cum matre legentem ; 
Alter ab undednio tum me jam ceperat axinos ; 
Jam fngiies poteram a teri4 coiitbgere ratnos : 
Ut vidi> ut peri], ut me malus abstiUit error I 

The kindred genius of Tassp in a oorre- 
sponding passage of his Aininta, has here 
happily rivalled his master : 

Essendo lo fanciullet^, si ch^ a pena 
Ciunger potea con la man pargollettii 
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A corre i firutti dai piegati rami 

Da gli arboscelli^ intrinseco diveniu 

Pe la piu vaga e cara virginella 

Che mai spiegaase al vento chioma d'oro. 

Of a similar character, and therefore alike 
difficult to be justly translated, is that beau- 
tiful description of the nighty in the fourth 
book of the Mneid : 

Naz erat, et pladdum earpebant feasa sopoMm 
Corpora per terras^ sjlvfleque et saeira qui^rant 
.Squora ; cum medio volvunttir aidera lapsu : 
Cum tacet omnia ager, pecudes^ pictaeqae vQlucres, 
Quaeque lacus latd liqtkidoa, quaeque aspera dumia 
Sura tenentj somno positae sub nocte sOenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 

Of the same character are the following 
beautiful passages from Chaulieu : 

FoDtenay^ lieu delicieux, 
Pu je via d'abord la lumiere^ 
Bientot au bout de ma carriere^ 
Chez toi je joindrai mes ayeux. 
Muaea^ qui dans ce lieu champtoe 
Ayec aoin me fites nourrir. 
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Of a similar character to that of the pre- 
ceding examples, is that beautiful moral 



But DOW experience shews the bliss 

For which I fondly sougfat. 
Not worth the long impatient wish 

And ardour of the thought. 

My youth met fortune fair array'd^ 

In all her pomp she shone. 
And mightj perhaps, have well essay'd 

To make her gifts my own. 
Biit when I saw the blessings shew't 

On some unwilling mind, 
I left the chace, and own'd the pow'r 

Was justly painted blind* 

I pass'd the glories which adorn 

The splendid courts of kings. 
And while the persons mov'd my scorn, 

I rose to scorn the ihings. 

In this translation, which has the meiit of fiiithfully trans- 
fusing the sense of the original, with a great portion of its 
simplicity of expression^ the following couplet is a very faulty 
deviation from that character of the style; 

My errors cherish'd hope to snule 
On newly»bom desire. 
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thought in the Elegy on Bion^ by Theocri- 
tus or Moschus, of which the simplicity of 
the expression is so consonant to the ten- 
derness of the sentiment :. 

Atf as, r») pAtKayjULi flip, iTaif zc3» xZ^nv oXW«/ 
H rot, y^of^a ff'iKiva, ro r sv^aXs; uXop avtj6ov, 
^Trtf oy au ^oifoilif ku) $1^ Srog aXXo ^vc^i* 
'AfJLfJt^ig ^oi jBipiyaXoi xa) xaftgoi 9 4ro^o) a^^t^t , 
*OTTori vgiroL 6»»eiffi0ig, amxoo) U yfiou zoiXa 

This fine passage^ which draws a sympa- 
thetic accord from every human breast^ has 
been translated and imitated, perhaps, more 
frequently than any other in the works of 
the ancients. I know not, if it has ever 
met with greater justice than in the follow- 
ing translation by Helius Eobanus, in his 
Latin version of the Idyllia of Theocritus : 

Hei mihi^ quod malvs virides et adhuc redolentes 
Atque apium viride, et quod totum floret anethum^ 
Sepe reTiviacunty et in annum deinde reverso 
Sole renascuntur : nos magni^ nosque potcntes. 



53i nabsesaju w chap. xib. 

Qeum seoid oai&msa, qpite primum Site oiibikMifl^ 
Coodimiir in tttrtm, atque iBtm cava busta redofii 
Perpetiio durum donniuMia temporcr sonmum*. 



* The inspired writer of the book of Job has conveyed the 
fl^me sentiment, in language which has added the sublime io 
the simp] J beautiful : Thus happily expressed in the Septna- 
gint tiuisktion. 

f 

S. ^ Snn^ Su$H & Higi»» S^unorvt^ inO^ X iSwvi^ tnuky mni «v 

8. '£iv yv^ y«(iri|b yjT ii f^ «vnr> w X fffr,g« t«Ai»I«ri|«i ci^tf- 

9. 'Afii M-^ 22«W «Ut», ^uim a $»^LtrfA9^ Apwi^ fi^ii- 

1. Man that is bom of a woman^ is. of &w days, and fiill of 
trouble. 

2. He cometh fbithfifce a flower, and rs cut down: be flf« 
eA also as a shadow, and eondnueth not 

7. For thereis hopeof a tree, if itbec|itdoWB« that it wiU 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 



8. Though the root thereof wax old in the earth, and the 
stock thereof die in the ground : 

9. Yet through the scent of water It will bud, and will bring 
forth boughs like a plant. 

10. But man dieth, and wasteth away: yea, man giveth 
«p the ghost, and where is he ? 



4. Tns iforego^g exAmples edkfbilf a «pe- 
ciDS of eoraposilio», whiob uniting jntit and 
natural 8^i»ti»ent8 witk simplichy ^f e3i^ 
pression, preserves at the same time a con^ 
aiderabl^ partio«) of devaitioi^ and dignity. 
But there is another species of coqiposition, 
which, possessing the same union of natiiral 
sentiments with simplicity of exi^essioii, is 
essentially distinguldbed from the Sarmer^ 
by its always partaleing in a cottsidetable 
degree of comic humour. This is that kind 
*&f writing which the French characterise by 

the term naif, and for which we have no 

• * • • • 

perfectly corresponding expression in Eng- 
lish. ^^ Ia mif^'' says Foatenellfii *^ ^ une 
^ mwnce du has *.** 
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' ^ Marmontd disputes lliis opinkmj and holds that there 
maj be a ndivHi nebk, of which he gives an. example in tlW 
scene bettreeh Joas mid Atbalie : ** Jotu. Quel pere je quit* 

^ term ! et pour A^ Eh bien ? Jbas. Pour quelle 

^ merer This may be termed a nobk ingemdtg ; but it 
lias tcx> tnudk grandeur to come onder the description of 
ntilveti. VoHaire Hkewise is of opinion that there may be 
a fiotve^ without any mixture of hnmess; and gives an ex- 
ample from his own writings^ which, pcrlmpvS, will not gene- 
nJ\y be thought a v<^ happy one, In a letter to M. D'Ar« 
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In the following fable of Phsedrus, there 
is a natvetSy which I think it is scarcely pos- 
sible to transfuse into any translation : 

Inops pOietUem dum wU imkari, perii* 

In prato qiuedain nina conspexit bovem ; 
£ty tacta invidift tanta? magnitudinia^ 
Bttgosam indavit pellem ; turn iiatos silos 
' InterrogaTtty an hove estet latiar^ 
lUi negarwd. SuriDs intendit cutem 






genta]> in allusion to the chanu;ter of Sanchetie, in his co- 
medy of La Princeue de NaVarre, he says> '' Comment arez 
" votts pu jamais imaginer que le has p6t se glisser dans ce 
** r6]e ? Comment est^ce que la naiVet^ d'une jevne penoane 
ignorante, et k qui le nom seul de la cour toume la tte^ 
peut tomber dans le has ? ne voulez voos pas d«ttyng»fr le 
^' 6ii« du familier, et le na'if de Ton et de Tautre?" These 
remarks are in this instance at least, misapplied; and are 
evidently the fruit of an author's partiality for his own com- 
positions. The character which he is thus endeavounog 
to vindicate^ wiU probably appear faulty to every reader of 
taste, in respect of its lowness and absurdity. Should we 
desire an example of the true iMi|f with the least possible in- 
termixture of the lofVf we have it in the admirably drawn 
character of EnUli/ Jarvis in Richardson's Sir Ckarles Gran'- 
dison* 
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Ifqore nisu; et ^aaSi qucsavit mode 
Qiitf major estet f INi cBxerunt, havet^» 
Noviasiine indignata^^ diim Vult Validius 
Ihflare seae, rufltb jacuit corpora. 



tt would be extremely difficult to ftttain, 
in any translation, the laconic brevity with 
which this story is told. There is not a 
iBingle word which can be termed superflu^ 
ous ; ydt there is nothing wanting to com» 
plete the effect of the picture. The gra- 
vity, likewise, of the narrative, when ap- 
plied to describe an action of the most con- 
summate absurdity ; the self-important, but 
anxious questions, and the mortifying dry- 
ness of the d^nswers, furnish an example of 
a delicate species of humour, which cannot 
easily be conveyed by corresponding terms 
iii another language. La Fontaine was bet- 
ter qualified than any other for this attempt. 
He saw the merits of ithe original, and has 
endeavoured to rival them; but even JLia 
Fontaine has failed i 

9 
1 

Une Grenouille vit un boeuf 
Qui ltd fembia dt belle uille. 
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Elle, qui n'etxnt pas grosse en tout amune un oeu^ 
Envieuse s'^tend, et s'enfle, et ae tsavaille. 

Four ^galer ranimal en grosseur ; 

DiMuit^ Regardez bien ma soeur, 
fist^e aasez^ dites moi, n'y suis-je pas encore ? 
Nenni. M'y voilia done? Point du tout M'y voila ? 
Vous n*en approchez point. La cbetive pecora 

k 

S'enfla si bien qu'eUe creva. 

Le monde est plein de gens qui ne sont pas plus aagetf i 
Tout bourgeois veut batir comme les grands seigneurs i 
Tout prince a des ambassadeurs^ 
Tout marquis veut avoir des pages* 

But La Fontaine himself, when original, 
may equally defy the powers of a translator* 
The source of that Naivete^ which Is the char- 
racteristic of his fables, has been ingenious- 
ly developed by Marmontel : ** Ce n'est 
^^ pas un poete qui imagine, ce n'est pas un 
^^ conteur qui plaisante ; c'est un t6moin 
^^ present k Faction, et qui veut vous rendre 
^ present vous-m^me. II met tout en 
^ oeuvre de la meillure foi du monde pour 
^ vous persuader ; et ce sont tous ces efforts, 
^ c'est le s^rieux avec lequel il mde les plus 
^ grandes choses avec les plus petites ; 
^ c'est Timportance qu'il attache k de» 
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" jeux d'enfans ; c'est TiiitSr^t qii'il pr^nd 
^^ pour un lapin et une belette, cjui 'font 
*^ qu'oD est tent6 de s*6crier a chaque in- 
^^ stant, Le bon homme I On le disoit de lui 
^^ dans la societe. Son caractere n'a fait 
*^ que passer dans ses fables. C*e§t du fond 
'^ de ce caractere que sont 6man6s ces tours 
*^ si naturels, ces expressions si naives, ces 
^ images si fideles.' 



9f 



It would seem almost impossible to do 
justice in a translation to the natural atid 
easy humour which characterises the dia- 
logue in the following fable : 



Les Animaux thalades de la Pette, 

i 

Un mal qui r6pand la ttimui'i 

Mai que le del en sa fui'eur 

Inventa pour pnudt lea crkhes de la terre. 

La Peste; (jpiiia qu'3 faiit Tapeller par son noin)> 

Capable d'enrid^r en un jour I'Ach^n, 

Faiaoit aux animanx la guerre, 
lis ne mouroietit paa tous, mais tous etoient frappfo. 
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On n'oi voyoit point d'oocup^s 

A chercfaer le soAtien d'une mourante vie; 

Nul mets n'excitott leur envie. 

Ni loiips ni renards n'^piment 
La donee et finnocente proye. 

Lea tourtereQes se fuyoient ; 

Plua d'amour, partant plus de joye. 
' Le Lion tint confleB, et dit^ Mes chen amis, 

Je croia que ie ciel a pennia 

Pour noa p^chla cette infortane: 

Que le plus cottpable de nous 
Se sacrifie auor traits du cdeate ooumNBC ; 
Peuttoe fl oMendim la gu^riaon comniuBe. 
Lliistpilv nous i^iprend quVn de tds aecidenSj 

On fiut de pareila d^voftemens : 
Ne nous flattona done point, voyons sans indulgence 

L'^tat de notre conacience^ 
Pour moi^ satisfiiisant mes appefeits gloutona 

J*ai devor^ force mootons j 

Que m'ayoient-ils fiut ? NuDe offense : 
Mtaie il m'est arrive qudquefois de manger le BeigeTf 
Je me d^voArai done, alls le &ut; maisje pease 
Qu'il cat bon que cfaacun flTaccuse ainsi que nm;^ 
Car on ddt souhaiter, selon toute justice. 

Que le plus coq)able p^risse. 
Sire, dit le Benard, vous 6tes trop boa roi ^ 
Vos scnipulea fent yoir trop de d^licateaae ; 
Eh bien, mangttr moprtons, canaille, sotte espeoe. 
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Ert-oe on fbchk ? Neii, nan : Vouft leur filai^ stigncinv 

En les anxfuani beaucoup dlionneur : 
Et quant au Bergtr, fon peat dire 
Qu'il etoit digne de tous mauz, 
Etant de ees gena»U qui aur Id animanx 

Se font un chim^que empire. 
Ansi dit le Renard^ et flatteurs d'applaudir. 

On n'oaa trop approfondir 
Du T!gr&, ni de I'Ours, ni des mitrea poiaaanoes 

Lea nxrina pardonnablea offenaea. 
Toua lea gem qaerelleura, juaqu'aux aio^Ie m&tina 
An dire de chacun, etoien^de petita aainta. 
L'fine vint 4 son tour^ et dit, JTai aouvenaace 

Qa'en un pr6 de moinea peaaant. 
La &im, i'occasion, I'herbe tendre, et je penae 

Quelque diabk ausai me pouaaant^ 
Je tondia de oe pr§ la largenr de ma langue : 
Je n'en avoia nul drtMt ; puisqu'il fiuit parler net 
A ces mota on eria liaro aur le baudet : 
Un Loop quelque pen derc pronva par aa bannguf 
Qii'il fidloit d^voiier oe maudit animal^ 
Ce pel^> ce gideox^ d'oa venoit toot lenr maL 
Sa peocadille fut jugte un cae pendaUe ; 
Ifanger llieribe d'autrui, quel crime abominable ! 

Rien que la mort n'etoit capable 
D'ezpier apn forfidt^ on le lui fit bien voir. 
SeloQ que i^wia aeraa poiaMnt on miatodile^ 
]>a jMfemena de coor voua rendront blanc ou noirr 

T 8 
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The French critics have ranked La Fon- 
taine among those authors whom it is impos- 
sible to translate.* An ingenious writer, 
Mr Thi^bault, thus assigns tl^e reason:' 
** Le m^rite de ce poete est trop intime- 
^^ ment fonde dans le g^nie et toutes les 
^' d6licatesses de notre langue, pour que 
^ des etraQgers puissent le bien sentir. La 
^^ Fontaine est done celui de nos poetes, 
^^ envers lequel on est le plus injuste hbrs 
de France, par la m^me raisoh qui ne 
nous ''permet d*en parler que dans les 
•* termes de la plus vive admiration. C*est 
** encore pour 1^ m^me raison que je le 
^^ place k Isif t^te 4e tous les auteurs qui 
^^ sont essentiellement intraduisibles. Par- 
tout il d6cQuvre et saisit Texpression et 
le tour qui seinblent faits pour Tobj^t et 
^^ pour la nuaQoe de aentiment quUl veut 
*^ rendre. La Fontaine est le plus Fran^ais 
" de tous nos 6crivain8 *." 









* Souvenirs de W ans i> Beriih, par Trisiia17I,t^ vol i. 
p. 162^ 
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Desbillons, an author of very high merit 
among the modern Latin poets, who rivals, 
in his FahuUe Msopia^ the natveii of Phee- 
drus, and who unites to that quality an ele* 
gance, tendemess; and even dignity of 
composition, together with the purest La^- 
tinity ^, has adopted many of the fables of 
JjEL Fontaine ; but judiciously limiting him- 
self to an imitation of the manner of his 
original he never attempts to discharge the 
duty of a translator. If we compare his 
BellucB pestikntiA lahoranies^ with its origi- 
nal, Les animaux malades de la pestCj (above 
inserted), we shall have a just idea of per« 
feet imitation, as distinguished from poeti- 
cal translation f • 

Of a similar character for perfect ndiveti^ 
is an exquisite fable, entitled Asinm Judex^ 

y4 



* In justificBtion of this praise, the reader is referred to 
the Fable, entitled Philomda, Canm et Bubo, at NO. ^^of 
|he Appendix. 

« 89^ Appendix, NO. 5. 
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which Menage has msnjted wAt just enco* 
Humn in his Jnti-Bailkt ; dnd which I am 
persuaded every reader of taste wiD forgive 
me for here iatroducing : 



Asinus Jvdejf. 

I Fuhia CommerU. (Pp^ Commire,J 

Animalia inter orta com contentio 
Magna asset olim> sedet asinus arbiter : 
Quippe aurium mensura liberalior, 
Et ore toto Aisa simpHcitas^ probi 
. Atque patientis jadicis spem feoersnt. 

. PrjauB-ad tillmnd se noyfiin siitunt apeifj 
IKrepta quests nnila fbconun doio, 
Cellasque inanes. Innooentes iUe apes 
Voce altiore^ ceu noceates^ increpat ; 
Fiicosque labia integroB propimciapSji 
Dat habere ceras^ et fiivis apnm fnii. 

Oangorp post fasec anser obatrepens gravis 
Sato libdlo supplicej orat ut sibi 
Sociisque liceat flumina, et lac^is sacroe. 
Cignis repulsis^ colere. PrsBsea annuit, 

.Eooe PhikHoelen Graocuhis laoe88ere> 
Et vocis audaz poacere siIm gloriam. 
Litem, inquit, asini finiat sententia. 
Jnbentur ambo canere. Lusdni^ incipit, 



A n ap ogque tonerit oi||i4iun ac nfxmm modii 
Demulcet Ipss ctrmine ioflexa capat> 
Et lenta ipotant brachia in niunenim ilices, 
Kecquicquam. Ineptis plus probatur anribus^ 
Bude munniir atque stridor absiuxitt alitia. 
Quid nuilta^ fort^m vidt, illo jndice, 
Columbus aqnilam. Pulchrior picto ftiit 
Pavone corvus : ovis lupo voracioCi 
Vulped, iniqua sdta sibilantibus^ 
Aliud ab illo ml, ait, apeniTeran^ 
Cujus palatp carduua gratum aapit. 



. - There are ]iere maqy stroked of the true 
narveti^ which is the characteristic of a goo4: 
&ble^ and of whic^ Phasdrus is the perfect: 
pubdeL The 2dj 4th and 5th liQes are pe-. 
ciiliarlj happy. The jud^ never hears 
more than one iide, and instantly deddpsi 
)n a high tone of confident ahsmrdity. Th^ 
Goose demands exclusive possessitti of the 
waters, and the expulsion of the Swans }. 
Praises annuit. The Bees complain that the 
Drones consume the fruit of their labour* 
The Judge instantly condemns the jBee9 
po banishment, and deca^ees full p^ossessiol) 
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of the hives and combs to the Drones, 
The Fox draws the moral very happily : 

Aliud ab illo nil, iut^ speraveram, 
Cujus pajato carduus gratiim sapit 

What powers must the writer possess who 
)s capable of doing full justice to this es;^ 
quisite morsel in any translation ! 

5. No compositions will be found more 
difficult to be translated, than those descrip- 
tions, in which a series of minute distino 
tions are marked by characteristic terms, 
eadi peculiarly appropriated to the thing to 
be designed, but many of them so nearly 
synonymous, or so approaching to each 
other, as to be clearly understood only by 
those who possess the most critical know** 
ledge of the language of the original, and a 
very competent skill in the subject treated of. 
I have always regarded Strada*s contest of 
the Musician and Nightingale, as a compo^ 
sition which almost bids defiance to the art 
of a transHtor. The reader will easily peiv 
ceive the extreme difficulty of giving the 
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full, distinct, and appropriate meaning of 
those expressions marked in Italics. 

Jam Sol a medio pronus deilexerat orbe, 

Mitius e radiis vibran? crinalibus ignem : 

Cum fidicen propter Tiberina fluenta, sonant} 

Lenibat plectro curas^ sstumque levabat^ 

nice defensua nigra, scenaque virenti. 

j^udlit hunc hospes sylvs philomela propinquae, 

Musa loci, nemoris Siren, inoxia Siren ; 

pt prope sucoedens stetit abdita frondibus, alt^ 

.^locipiens sonitum, secumque remurmurat, et quos 

lUe modos variat digitis^^ hoc gutture reddit 

Sensit se fidicen pbilomela imitante refbrri, 
Et placuit hidum volucri dare ; pleniua ergo 
Explorat dtharam, tentamentomque fiiturae 
Prebeat ut pugnte, percurrit protinus omnes 
Impulau pemice fides. N^ segnius ilia 
Mille per ezcurrens variae discrimina vods^ 

, r 

Venturi specimen prsefert argutula cantt^s. 

• - • • • • 

Tunc fidicen per fila movens trepidantia dextram^ 
Nunc contenmenti similis diverberat tmgue, 
DepecHtque pari ehordas et nnnpUce ductu : 
Nunc carpUm rtpUcai, digUitgue micaniibus urgd, 
fila ndtmUdim^ cderique rqtercutit tote. 
^Qx silet )lla modis tot)dem respondeti et artem 



A*. 
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Arte refert. Nunc, ceu rudia aut inoerta ctnoidit 
Prcjicit in longum m^oque pUoatikJkxu, 
Carmen ink smUi sene,jugique tenore 
TraBbet iter liquiduxn labenti e pectore voci : 
Nunc oosiMt variat, modMtUsqne camora wumHs 
Ddibrai vocem, tiiemuloque reciprocat ore* 

Miratur fidicen pervis i fiuicibus ire 
Tam varium^ tarn dulce meloa: majoraque tentans^ 
AUemat mira arUjidef; dum iarquet acutas 
IncidUque, grave* operoto verbere pulsai, 
f ermiscetque simul eerianiia ratica wnori* ; 
Ceu resides in bella viros dangore laeessat 
Hoc etiam philomela canit : dumque ore liquenti 
ySbrait acuta eannmt modulUque interplicai mpde ; 
Ex inopinato gravis intona:^ et leve w mrmur 
Turbinai mtrartus, ahemantique eonore, 
Qarai et it^uicat, ceu martia dassica pubet. 

Sdlicet erubuit fidicen, irdque calente, 
Aut noQ hoc, inquit, referes, citharistia sjlvae^ 
Aut fiactft cedam dthaii. Nee plura locutus, 
)^on imitabilibuB pleetram conoeiitilhis urget. 
Namque manu per fila volat, simul hos, simul illos 
Ezplorat numerosj chofd^ue kborat in omni ; 
Et Mtrepk et tmnU, crosdiqu^ ap|)eAiiis, et se 
MpUfUcat relegene, pknoqm tkarewmk pImM. 
Turn sfetit expectana si quid (Na«t temola contni. 
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IDa «it«Bi, quanquaiD v<np dudum ewrata faooei 
Asperat, impatieiis yinci, siniul advocat omnes 
Necquicquam vires : nam dum discrimiiui tanta 
Reddere tot fidiuin nativA et simplice tentat 
Voce^ GanalicaJisque imitari grandia parvis^ 
Impar magnanimia ausis, impaf que dolori, 
Defidty et vitam summo in certamine linquens^ 
Victoris cadit in p1eGtruni> par nacta sepulchniin. 

He that should attempt a translation of 
this most artful composititm, dum ientat 
ducrimina tanta reddere^ would probably, 
like the nightingale, find himself impar mag^ 
nanimis ausis *. 

It must be here remwked, that Strada 



* The attempt lioweya*, has been made. Without men-< 
tioding the miserable imitation by Ambrose Philips in his fifth 
Edague, there is^ in a little Toltiijii^ entitled Prolimtmv PoU* 
ikte, by the Reverend T. Bancroft, printed at Chester 17SS/ 
a version of the Fididnu et Philomeke certamen, which will 
please every reader of taistej who forbears to Compare it with 
the original; and in the Poems of Pfli^s^^ the ii^g^Qiis ststhor 
of the Epistle of Abelard to EMm, is a fable^ entitled^ The 
Nightingak and Shepkerd, imitated from Strada. But these 
performances serve only to convince ub, diat a perfect trans^ 
Iktion of that oompoBitioQ is a thing ahnoat i mp ossi b l e . 
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has not the merit of originality in thisi cha- 
racteristic description of the song of the 
Nightingale. He found it in Fliny, and 
with still gi'eater amplitude, and variety of 
discrimination. He seems even to have ta- 
ken from that author the hint of his fable : 
^^ Digna miratu avis. Frimiim, tanta vox 
** tam parvo in dorpusculo, tath pertinax 
«' spiritus. Deinde in una pevfbctA tnusicse 
^^ scientia modulatus editut sonus ; et nunc 
^^ continuo spiritu trahitur in longum, nunc 
*^ variatur inflexo, liunc distinguitur conci- 
^ so, copulatur intorto, promittitur revoca^ 
^^ to, infuscatur ex inopinato : interdum et 
" secum ipse murmurat, plenus^ gravis, acu- 
^* tus, creber, extentus; ubi visum est vi-^ 
'' brans, summus, medius, imus. Breviter- 
^* que omnia tam parvulis in faucibus, quas 
^V tot exquisitis tibiarum tormentis ars ho^ 
" minum excogitavit — Certant inter se, pa- 
lailique animosa contentio est. Victa 
mdrte finit ssepe vitam, spiritu prius defi- 
" ciente quam cantu/' Plin. JSIat. Hist^ 
lib. 10. c- 29. 
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m 

It Would perhaps be as difficult to give a 
perfect translation of this passage from Fli-* 
njj as of the fable of Strada. The attempt^ 
however^ has been made by an old English 
author, Philemon Holland ; and it is curi- 
ous to remark the extraordinary shifts to 
which he has been reduced in the search of 
corresponding expressions : 

Exphrtd numeros, chordique laborat in omni. 

^^ Surely this bird is not to be set in the 
^' last place of those that deserve admira- 
^^ tion : for is it not a wonder, that so loud 
'' and clear a voice should come from so 
^^ little a body ? Is it not as strange, that 
^ shee should hold her wind so long, and 
^ continue with it as shee doth ? More- 
^ over, shee alone in her song keepeth time 
^^ and measure truly, shee riseth and falleth 
** in her note just with the rules of Itiusic, 
« and perfect harmony ; for one while, iii 
^^ one entire breath she draws out her tune 
'^ at length treatable ; another while she 
quavereth, and goeth away as fast in her 
running points : sometimes shee makpth 



ii 

ic 
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^ stops and short cuts in hei". notes ; ana- 
^ tfaer time she gathereth in her wind, and 
^ singeth descant between the plain song s 
^^ she fetcheth in her breath again, and then 
*^ you shall have her in her catches and di^ 
^ visions : anon, all on a sudden, before a 
** man would think it, she drowneth her 
'^ voice that one can scarce hear her .; now 
^* and then she seemeth to record to herself, 
^ and then she breaketh out to sing volun^ 
^ tarie. Ip sum, she varieth and altereth 
*^ her voice to all keies : one while full of 
^^ her largs, longs, briefs, semibriefs, and 
^^ minims ; another while in her crotchets^ 
^^ quavefs, semiquavers, and double semi- 
** quavers : for at one time you shall hear 
^ her voice full of loud, another time as 
^^ low ; and anon shrill and on high ; thick 
*^ and short when she list; drawn out at 
*^ leisure again when she is disposed ; and 
*^ then, (if she be so pleased), shee riseth 
*^ and mounteth up aloft, as it were with m 
*^' wind organ. Thus she altei'feth from one 
*^ to another, and sings all parts, the treble, 
'^ the mean, aiid the base. To conclude, 
*^ there is not a pipe or instrument devisecl 



^ with all the art and cuiining of man^ that 
^ can affoord more musick than this pretty 
^ biid doth out of that' little throat of* hers. 
" — ^They strive who can do best, and one 
" laboureth to excel another in variety of 
*' song and long continuance ; yea, and evi- 
^^ dent it is that they contend in good ear- 
" nest with all their will and power : for 
^^ oftentimes she that hath the worse, and is 
'^ not able to hold out with another, dieth 
^^ for it, and sooner' giveth dhie up her vital 
^* breath than giveth over her song/* 

The eonaideraticm of the above passage 
in the original, leads to the foUowmg xet 
mark. . 

• « 

5. There is no species of writing so dift 
ficult tO) be translated, as that where the 
character of the style is florid, and the ex- 
pression consequently vague, and of inde- 
finite meaning. The Natural History of 
Pliny furnishes innumerable examples of 
this fault ; (the worst that can . occur in a 
history of art and science, to which a per- 
jsqfdcuous diction is , most essentia,!) : an4 

z 
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iieApe £bfft work will ever be f<)uiid ooe of 
the mos}; difficult tA be translated. A short 
diapter shall b^ hete analized, as aa iii« 
QtructiYe specimen. 



Lib. 1 i. Cap. 2. 

hf magnis sic^uidem corporibus^ aut certe 
majoribus, facilis ofilcina 8ei[juaci matma 
fiiit. Iti his tarn paryis atque tarn nullis, 
quae ratio, quanta vis, quati) inelctricabilis 
perfectio ! Ubi tot sensus collocavit in cu« 
lipe? J£it sunt alia dictii minora. Sed 
ubi yisum in eo preetendit? Ul^) gustatum 
applicavit? Ubi odoratum inseruit?- Ubi 
vero truculentam illam et portione maxi- 
xnam vpcetn ingeneravit ? ^a subtilitate 
pennas adnexuit ? IVselongavit pedum cru- 
ra? disposuit jejunaih caveam, uti alvum ? 
Avidam sanguinis et potisf^imum humani 
sitim accendit? Telum verp perfodiendo 
tergbri, quo spiculatrit ingenio ? Atque ut 
in capAci, cum cemi non possit exilitas, ita 
recip^oca geminavit arte, ut fodiendo acu* 
miiiattim, pariter sorbendoque fistulosm^ 
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BSBet Qiioi teredini ad perfbtanda to^ 
bora tnrn sono teste dentes affixit? Po^ 
tissimumque e ligno cibatiim fecit? Sed 
turrtgeros elephantofum miramur humeros^ 
tanrorumque colla, et truces in sublime Jac- 
tusy tigrium rapinas, leonum jubas; citm 
rerum natura nusqtiam magis quam in mi-^ 
nimis tota sit Quapropter queeso, ne haec 
fcgentes, quoniam ex his sperhunt multa, 
etiam relata fastidio damnent, ciim in con-, 
templadone naturae, nihil possit videri su- 
pervacuum* 

Although, after the perusal of the whole 
of this diapter, we are at no loss to undei^ 
statid its general meanings y^t when it ii 
taketi to pieces^ we shall find it extremely 
difficitlt to give a precise interpretation^ 
much less an elegant translation of its single 
fiefntences. The latter indeed may be ao* 
counted impossible, without the exercise of 
such liberties as will render the version ra- 
thet a paraphrase than a translation. In 
Magnis siquidem corporitus^ out certe majo-- 
ribiiSj facilis officina sequaci materice fuiL 
Thfe sense of the term magnus^ which is in 

^2 
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itself indefinite, become in this sentence 
much more so, from its opposition to major ; 
and the reader is quite at a loss to know, 
whether in those two classes of animals, the 
vmgni and the majores^ the largest animals 
are signified by the focmer term, or by the 
latter. Had the opposition been between 
magnus and maximus^ or nwjor and maximus^ 
^here could not have been the smallest 
ambiguity* Facilis officina ^quaci materia 
fuih Officina is the. worldicmse where an 
artist exercises his craft ; but no author, ex-< 
cept Pliny himself, ever employed it to sig- 
nify the labour of the arti^ With a si* 
milar incorrectness of expression, which, 
however, is justified by general uae, the 
French employ cuisine to signify both the 
place where victuals are dressed, and the 
art of dressing them. Sequax materia sig. 
nifies pliable materials, and therefore easily 
wrought; but the term sequax camiot be 
applied with any propriety to tnvAi mute- 
rials as are easily wrought, on: account of 
their magnitude pr abundance. Taw patois 
\s easily understood, but tarn nullis has ei- 
ther no mea^ing at all, or a very QbsQure 
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one. Ifiextrkahilis perfection It is no per- 
fection in any thing to be inextricable ; 
for the meaning of inextricable is, embroil- 
ed, perplexed, and confounded. Vbi tot sai^ 
BUS collocavit in culice ? What is the mean-* 
ing of the question uhi ? Does it mean, in 
what part of the body of the gnat ? I con- 
ceive it can mean nothing else : And if so, 
the question is absurd ; for all the senses 
of a gnat are not placed in any one part ol 
its body, any more than the senses of a man* 
Diclu minora. By these words the author 
intended to convey the meaning of alia etiam 
minora possunt did ; but the meaning which 
he has actually conveyed is, Stmt alia mi" 
mora qtMm qtue did possunt^ which is &lse 
and hypeiiK>lical ; forno insect is so small 
that words may not be found to convey an 
idea of its size. Portione maximum vocem 
ingeneravit. . What is portione maximam f 
It is only from the context that we guessr 
the author's meaning to be, maximam ra^ 
tione portionis, i. e. magnitudinis insect i ; 
for neither use, nor the analogy of the lan- 
guage, justify such an expression as voce7n 
maximam portione* If it is alleged, that 

z3 
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portio is here used to signify the power or 
intensity of the voice, and is synonymous in 
this place to vis^ 'mgyuAy we may safely as^ 
sert, that this use of the term is licentious, 
improper, aiid unwarranted by custom* Je-« 
junam caveam uti alvum ; ^ a hungry cavity 
^^ for a belly :^* but is not the stomach of 
all animals a hungry cavity, as well as that 
of the gnat ? Capaci cum cernere hon potest 
txilitas. Capax is improperly contrasted 
with exilis^ and cannot be otiierwise tntoSi^ 
lated than in the sense of mjognus. JReci- 
proca geminavit arte is incapable' of any 
translation which shall render the prop^ 
sense of the words, ^^ doubled with recipro- 
cal i^rt** The author's meaning ia, fitted 
^ for a double function/' Cum sono teste 
is guessed from the context to mean, uti 
sonus testatur. Cum rerum natura husquain 
magis quam in minimis tota s%t. This is a 
very obscure expression of a plain senti* 
ment, ^^ The wisdom and power of Nature, 
^' or of Providence, is never more conspi- 
^ cuous than in the smallest bodies/' Esc 
his spernunt multa. The meaning of ex his 
i» indefinite, and therefore obscure : we can 
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but conjecture that it means ex rebus htifus-^ 
modi ; and not ex his qtue diximus ; for 
that sense is reserved for relate^ 

F.OM this specimen, we may judge of 
the difficulty of giving SLJmt translation of 
Pliny*s Natural History ; a work of which, 
from the vast store of valuable knowledge 
it contains, it is much to be regretted the 
learned author has greatly diminished the 
utility, by a studied obscurity and false re« 
finement of «pre«ion. 



2 4 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Of Burlesque Translation. — Travesty and 
Parody. — Scarron^s Virgile Travesti — Anr' 
other Species of Ludicrous Translation. 

Ik a preceding chapter^ while treating of 
the translation of idiomatic phrases, we cen- 
sured the use of such idioms in the transla* 
tion as do not correspond with the age of 
country of the original. There is, however, 
one species of translation, in which that viola- 

ft 

tion of the costume is not only blameless, but 
seems essential to the nature of the compo« 
sition : I mean burlesque translation, or 
Travesty. This species of writing partakes, 
in a great degree, of original composition ; 
and is therefore not to be measured by the 
laws of serious translation. It conveys nei-^ 
ther a just picture of the sentiments, nor a 



fiiithful representation of the style and man* 
ner of the original ; but pleases its^ in 
exhibiting a ludicrous caricatura of both* 
It displays an overcharged and grotesque 
resemblance, and excites our risible emo- 
tions by the incongruous association of 
dignity and meanness, wisdom and absurdi- 
ty, lliis association forms equally the basis 
of Travesty and of Ludicrous Parody, from 
which it is no otherwise distinguished than 
by its assuming a different language from 
the original. In order that the mimickry 
may be understood, it is necfvs^ry that the 
writer choose, for th^ exercise of his talentft^ 
a work that is well known, and of great re- 
putation. Whether that reputation is de- 
served or unjustj the work may be equally 
the subject of burlesque imitatioi). If it baa 
been the subject of general, but uodeservetl 
praise, a Parody or a Travesty is then a fair 
satire on the false taste of the orifginal au- 
thor, and his admirers^ and we are pleased 
to see both become the objects of a just css^ 
tigatioQ. The Rehearmlf Tom Thumh^ and 
CrononhotonthologoSy which exhibit ludicrous 
parodies of passages from th^ favourite drah 



:';i-; 



matic writers pf the times, oonvej a great 
deal of juilt and usefhl criticisixi* If tHe aril 
giual ia a work of real exc^lleiiGe, the TtiU 
Vesty or Parody detracts nothing from its 
merit, nor robs the author of the smallest 
portion of his merited praise ^. We laugh 
at the sissbciation of dignity and meianness ; 
but the forbier remains the exclusive pnv 
jperty of the original, the latter b^ongs sole^ 
ly tt> the copy. We give due praise to the 
miniical powers of the imitator, and are de- 
lighted to see how ingeniously he can di- 
cit subject of mirth and ridicule from "what 
is g;raye, dignified, pathetic, or sublime. 



* The occasional blemishea, however, of a good wrher^ are 
a fair subject of castigation ; and a travesty or burlesque pa- 
rody of them will please^ from the justness of the satire: Aa 
the following ludicrous version of a passage in the 5tk JEnad, 
which is amotag the few eapample# of felse taste in tfaf chustest 
9f the Latin Poets : 



•9^ 



OddoM idumque Utendii^ 
He cOck*d his eye and gum 
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, Jn the description of the games in the 
5th -^eid, Virgil every where supports the 
dignity of the Epic narration. His persons 
lire heroes, their actions are suitable to that 
character^ and we feel our passions serious- 
ly interested, in the issue of the several con- 
tests. The same scenes travestied by Scar« 
ron are ludicrous in the extreme. His he^ 
roes have the same names, they are engaged 
in the same actions, they have even a gro^ 
tesque resemblam:e in character to their pro- 
totypes ; but they have all the meanness, 
rudeness, and vulgarity of ordinary prize* 
fighters, hackney coachmen, horse jodceys, 
and watermen. 



Medio Gytu in gurgife indor 



Rectorem navit compellat voce Mencdem ; 
Qjuo tantum tnihi dexter ahis ? hue dirige cursum, 
IMtus ama, ei kevas Hringat sine palmula cautea / 
AUum alii teneant. Dixit : ted coxa MenaUs 
Saxa timens, proram pelagi detorquei ad wuLu» 
Quo diversus abis ? iterum pete saxa Menate, 
Cum damore G^as revocabai. 

OjUM, qui croit que son pilote, 
Comme un vieil fou qu'il est, ladote^ 



Be o9^qo*en mer il ^d%Tpt, 

Auflfi fort qu'uii lion n^t; ^ 

£t s'ecrie^ ecumant de ragCj 

Serre^ serre done le rivage^ 

• • • 

Fils de putain de M^n^tus, 

Serre^ ou bien nous somme victtxs ; 

Serre done, serre k la pareille : 

Menetus fit la sourde oreille, 

£t s'eloigne toujours du bord, 

Et si pourtaiit il n'a pas tort: 

Habile quil est> il redoute 

Certains rocs, ou Fon ne voit goutte— ' 

Ix>rs Gyas se'met en ftkrie, * ^ 

£t de recfaef crie et recrie, 

Vieil coyon, pilote enrag^, ^ 

Mes ennemis t'ont ils gag6 

Pour m oter llionneur de la sorte ? 

Serre, ou que le diable t'emporte^ 

Serre le bord, ame de chien : 

Mais au diable^ sH en fait rien. 

4 

i 

In Virgil, the prizes are suitable^ to the 
dignity of the persons who contend for 
them : 

Munera principio ante oculos, eircoque locantur 
In medio: sacri tdpodes, viridesque corons, 
Et palmae, pretium victoribus; armaque, et ostro 
PerAissB vestes, arg^nti aurique talenta. 
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In Scarroti) the prizes are aocommodated 
to the contending parties with equal pro- 
priety : 

Haitre Eneas fauunt |e sage, &c. 
Fit apporter une marmitte^ 
C'etoit tm des prix de^tin^a ; 
Deux pouqxnnts &it bien galoatite^ 
Moiti^ filet ei moiti6 soy e ; 
tin sifflet contrebiaant Toye ; 
Un engin pour caaser dea Doix; 
Vingt et qnatrc asaiettea de bob, 
Qa' Eneaa alknt au £aomgp 
Avcat trouv6 dana le baggage 
Da y^n^raUe Agamemnon : 
Certain auteur ^ dit out otm, 

Comptaat la chdae d'autre sorte, 

• * 

Maia id fort peu nous impmte : 
Une toque de ydoua fpnaa ; 
Un engin k prendre dea zatf, 
Oavrage du grand Aristandre, 
Qti Wirci% bien ks rata prendre 
. • £n j|lu8 de dnquante fiifOna, 
Et meme en donnoit dea le^ona : 
Deux taasea d'etain ^maillte; 
0eux pantouflea deapareill^ea, 
DoDt Tune fut au grand Hector^ 
l*onte8 deux de peau de casto r *■ 
Et plusieurs autres nippea rarea, &c. 



Bpt \Jiu$ fl|RBciei of Qompoeitipii pletises 
only in a short speciineB* We can)ipt bjsat 
a lengthened work in Travesty. The in- 
congruous association 6f dignity and mean- 
ness excites risibility chifefljr from ks being 
unexpected. Even the beit of the^e com- 
positions, Cotton's and Scarron's Virgil, 
entertain but for a few pages : the composi- 
tion soon becomes tedious, and at length 
disgusting. We laugh at a short exhibition 
of bufibonry ; but we cannot endure a man, 
who, with good talents, is constantly playing 
the fooh 

Theee is a apecios of ludicrous versfetr^s* 
lation which ii^ not of the nature of Trftves^ 
ty, and which seems to be regulated by all 
the laws of serious translation. It is eiOf* 
ployed upon a ludicrous original, and its 
purpose is not to burlesque, but to repre- 
sent it with the utmost fidelity. For that 
purpose, even the metrical stanza iii closely 
imitated* The ludicrous effect is heighten- 
ed, when the stanza is peculiar in its struc- 
jture, and is transferred from a modern to an 



ancient knguage ; as in Dr AldTicii*£^ trans* 
lation of the well-known song, 

A soldier and a saOer^ 
A tinker and a tailor^ 
, Once ha4 a doubtful strife. Sir, 
To make a maid a wife. Sir, 

Whose name was buxom Joan, ku 

« 

MUes ei navigator. 
Sartor et cerator, 
Jamdudum UiigaharU, 
t De pulckra quam amahant, 

Nomen cut est Joanna, ^. 

' Of the same species of translation is the 
&6etiotts composition entitled Ebrii Bama-* 
ba Itinerarium^ or Drunken Ba^naby's Jour- 
mi: 

O Faushde, die amico. 
Quo in loco, quo in vico, 
Swe campo, siue tecto. 
Sine, Witeo, sine lecto; 
Propinasti quds iabemis. 
An in terrisy an Avemis. 
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Little Fausty> teU thy true hearty 

In what region^ coasts or new part. 

Field or fold, thou hast been bousing, 

Without linen, bedding, housing ; 

In what tavern, pray thee, show us. 

Here on earth, or else below us. ^ 

And the whimsical, though serious, transla* 
tion of Chevy,-chace : 

Ftvat Rea notier nobUis, 

OmnU in HUo nl; 
Venatui oUmJUbUU 
Chetfino lucoJiU 

God prosper long our noble Eong^ 

Our lives and safeties all : 
A wofiil hunting once there did 

In Chevy-chace befiil *, &c. 



* Of a similar character with the foregoing are some late 
specimens of burlesque Latia translation in rhyme, viz. Ram^ 
sa/s Tale of The Monk and fkB MOkf's Wife, the old ballad 
of The Wife cf Auchtermuchty, &c. printed in Cammna rarith 
fa Macaromca, £din. 1803. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



The Genius of the Translator should be akin 
to that of the Original Author.-'^The best 
Translators have shone in Original Coni'- 
position of the same Species with that 
which they have translated.-^f Voltaire^ s 
Translations from Shakespeare. ^^^f the 
Peculiar Character of the Wit of Vol^ 
tairCf — His Translation from Hudibras. — 
Excellent Anonymous French Translation 
of HudibraSf — Translation of Rabelais by 
Urquhart and Motteux. 



r ROM the consideration of those general 
roles of translation which in the foregoing 
chapters I have endeavoured to illustrate, it 
will appear no unnatural conclusion to as* 

A»9 
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sert, that he only is perfectly accomplished 
for the duty of a translator who possesses 
a genius akin to that of the original author. 
I do not mean to carry this proposition so 
far as to affirm, that in order to give a per- 
fect translation of the works of Cicero, a 
man must actually be as great an orator, or 
inherit the same extent of philosophical 
genius ; but he must have a mind capable 
of discerning the full merits of his original, 
of attending with an acute perception to the 
whole of his reasoning, and of entering with 
warmth and energy of feeling into all the 
beauties of his composition. Thus we sh^ll 
observe invariably, that the best translators 
have beeo those writers who have compo- 
sed original works of the same species with 
those which they have translated. The mu- 
tilated version which yet remains to us of 
the Timceus of Plato translated by Cicero, 
is a masterly composition, which, in the 
opinion of the best judges, rivals the merit 
pf the original. A similar commendation 
cannot be bestowed on those fragments of 
the Phsenomena of Aratus, translated into 
verse by the same author ; for Cicerb'« poe-^ 
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tical talents were not remarkable ; but who 
can doubti that had time spared to us his 
versions of the Orations of Demosthenes 
and iEschines, we should have^ found them 
possess^ed of the most transcendent merit ? 

We have observed, in the preceding part 
of this Essay, that poetical translation is 
less subjected to restraint than prose trans- 
lation, and allows more of the freedom of 
original composition. It will hence follow, 
that to exercise this freedom with propriety, 
a translator must have the talent of original 
composition in poetry; and therefore, that 
in this species of translation, the possession 
of a genius akin to that of his author, is 
more essentially necessary than in any other. 
We know the remark of Denham, that the 
subtle spirit of poesy evaporates entirely 
in the transfusion from one language into 
another, and that unless a new, or an origi- 
nal spirit, is infused by the trai^slator him- 
self, there will remain nothing but a c^ 
put mortuum. The best translators of 
poetry, therefore, have been those who have 
approved their talents in original poeti^ 

Aa3 
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composition* Dryden, Pope, Addison, Rowe, 
Tickell, Pitt, Warton, Mason, and Murphy, 
rank equally high in the list of original 
poets, as in that of the translators of poetry. 

But as poetical composition is various 
in its kind, and the characters of the diffe- 
rent species of poetry are extremely dis- 
tinct, and often opposite in their nature, it 
is very evident, that the possession of tar 
lents adequate to one species of translation, 
as to one species of original poetry, will not 
infer the capacity of excelling in other spe- 
cies, of which the character is different. 
Still further, it may be observed, that as 
there are certain species of poetical com- 
position, as, for example, the Dramatic, 
which, though of the same general character 
in all nations, will take a strong tincture of 
difference from the manners of a country, 
or the peculiar genius of a people ; so it 
will be found, that a poet, eminent as an 
original author in his own country may fail 
remarkably in attempting to convey, by a 
translation, an idea of the merits of a foreign 
work which is tinctured by the national ge- 
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nitts of the coimtry which ^produced it Of 
this we have a striMng eiscamplef "m thbse 
translations from Shakespeare by Voltaire ; 
in which the French poet^ eminent himself 
in dramatical composition; intl^nded to con* 
vey to his countrj^inien a just idea of our 
most celebrated author in^ the^same depart-^ 
ment But 83iakespeare and' Voltaire; though 
perhaps -akin to each' other in some of the 
great features of die mind; were widely dis- 
tinguished) even by nature, in the' charac^ 
ters of their poetical genius ;* and this na^ 
turoli distinction was^ still more sensibly en- 
creased by the general 'tone 'of manners, the 
hue and^faihion of thought of their reitpet> 
tive oountriefft: Voltbire, in his Essay sur Ih 
Tpogidie Anglai^y has chosen the famoufir 
soliloquy in the tragedy of Hamlet, ^ Tobe^ 
** or not to bfj^ as one of those stiriking 
passages which best exemplify the genius of 
Shakespeare, and which, in the words of the 
French author, demandent grace pour toutes 
ses f antes. It may therefore be presumed, 
that the translator in this instance endea- ' 
voured, as far as lay in his power^ not only 
to adopt the spirit of his author, but to re* 

A a4 
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present him as favourably as possible to 
countr3ntnen. Yet how wonderfully has he 
metamorphosed, how miserably disfigured 
him ! In the original, we have the perfect 
picture of a mind strongly agitated, giving 
vent to its feelings in broken starts of ut- 
terance, and in language which plainly mdi- 
cates, that the speaker is reasoning solely 
with his own mind, and not with any audi-- 
ton In the translation, we have a formal 
and connected harangue, in which it would 
appear, that the author, offended with the 
abrupt manner of the original, and judging 
those irregular starts of expression to be un- 
suitable to that precision which is required 
in abstract reasoning, has corrected, as he 
thought, those defects of the original, and 
given union, strength, and precision, to thi» 
philosophical argument 

Demeurs^ il &ut choisir^ et passer 4 I'instant 
De la vie & la mort, ou de Tdfre au n^ant 
Dieux justes^ s'il en est^ 6clairez mon courage. 
Faut-il vieillir courb6 sous la main qui m'outrage. 
Supporter, ou finir mon malheur et mon sort I 
Qvesuis-je? quim'arr&te? et qu- estceque UmOrt? 
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C'est la fin de nos maux^ c'est man unique azile ; 
Apres de longs transports^ c'est un sommeil tranquile. 
On s'endort et t»ut meurt ; mais un aSreux reveil^ 
Doit suco6der peut^tre aux douceurs du sommeil. 
On nous menace ; on dit que cette courte vie 
De tounnens temels est aussit6t suivie. 
O mort ! moment &tale ! affireuse ^niit6 ! 
Tout coeur k ton seul nom se glace ^pouvant6» 
£h I qui pourrait sans toi supporter cette vie f 
De nos pr^tres menteurs b^nir lliypocrisie ? 
D'une indigne maitresse encenser les erreurs t 
Ramper sous un ministre, adorer ses hauteurs f 
Et montrer les langueurs de son lime abattue^ 
A des amis ingrats qui detoument la vue ? 
La mort serait trop douce en ces extr6mit6s. 
Mais le scrupule parle^ et nous crie, arrHes. 
U defend 4 nos mains cet heureux homicide, 
Et d'un h^ros guerrier, fait im Chretien timide *• 



* To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether 'tis better in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end them ? To die ; — to sleep; 
No more ? — And by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-acsfae, and the thousand natural shodcs 
Thai flesh u heir to ;-- tis a consmnmation 
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Besides, the general fault already noticed^ 
of substituting formal and connected rea- 
soning, to the desultory range of thought 
and abrupt transitions of the original, Vol^ 



Devoutly to be wish'd. To die ;— to sleep ;— 

To sleep ! perchance to dream ;— ay^ there's the rub ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come^ 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil. 

Must give us pause : There's the respect. 

That makes calamity of so long life: 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumdy. 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ? who would £udels bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death*— 

That undiscover'd country, from' whose bourne 

No traveller returns— puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills wehavcy 

Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us aU, Ac 
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taire has in this passage, by the looseness of 
his paraphrase, allowed some of the most' 
striking beauties, both of the thought and 
expression, entirely to escape ; while he has 
superadded, with unpardonable licence, se- 
veral ideas of his own, not only unconnect- 
ed with the original, but dissonant to the 
general tenor of the speaker's thoughts, and 
foreign to his character. Adopting Vol*- 
taire's own style of criticism on the transla* 
tions of the Abb6 des Fontaines, we may 
ask him, ^ Where do we find, in this trans- 
*^ lation of Ebimlet's solUoquy, 

'' The slings and arrows of outrageous fintutt^— 

" To tak« arms against a sea of troubles——^ 

" Tha beart-acfaej and the thousand natural shocks ' 

'' That flesh is heir to 

-— '^ Perchance to dream ; ay there's the rub- 

^' The whips and scorns of time 

" The law's delay^ the insolence of office- 

^ The spurns — that patient merit from th' unworth;^ 

'* That undiscover'd country^ from whose bourne. 
" No traveller returns" ? 

Can Voltaire, who has omitted in* this 
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short passage all the above striking peculia- 
rities of thought and expression, be said 
to have given a translation from Shake- 
speare ? 

But in return for what he has retrenched 
from his author, he has made a liberal addi- 
tion of several new and original ideas of his 
own. Hamlet, whose character in Shake^ 
speare exhibits the strongest impressions of 
religion, who feels these impressions even 
to a degree of superstition, which influen- 
ces his conduct in the most important exi- 
gences, and renders him weak and irre- 
solute, appears in Mr Voltaire's transla- 
tion a thorough sceptic and freethinker. 
In the course of a few lines, he expresses 
his doubt of the existence of a God ; he 
treats the priests as liars and hypocrites, and 
the Christian religion as a system which 
debases hiunan nature, and makes a coward 
of a hero : 



Dieux justes 1 Si\ en 

De no6 prtoes menteurs b^r lliypocrisie- 

Et d'tin h4ro8 gaerrier^ fiut un ChrHien timide— • 
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Now, who gave Mr Voltajre a right thus 
to transmute the pious and superstitious 
Hamlet into modern pfiilosophe and Esprit 
fort f Whether the French author meant 
by this transmutation to convey to his coun- 
trymen a favourable idea of our English 
bard, we cannot pretend to say ; but we 
may at least affirm, that he has not convey- 
a just one*. 

But what has prevented the translator, 
who professes that he wished to give a just 



-r-n 



^ Other ideas superadded by the translator are : 

Que 8U2s-je Qui ro' arrto ?— 

On nous menace^ on dit que cette courte vie^ &c. . 
■ Affreuse tomit^ ! 

Tout coeur k ton seul nom sq glace Ippuvant^— — * 
A des amis ingrats qui detpument la vue. 

In the Euay oh tie WrUing$ and Genius of Shakespeare, 
ifhich is one of the best pieces of criticism in the English 
language^ the reader will find many examples of similar mis- 
representation and wilful debasements of pur great dramatic 
poet^ in the pretended translaticms of Voltaire. 
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■ 

idea of the merits of his original, from ac- 
complishing what he wisl^ed? Not igno- 
rance of the language ; for Voltaire, though 
no great critic in the English tongue, had 
yet a competent knowledge of it ; and the 
change he has put upon the reader was not 
involuntary, or the effect of ignorance. Nei- 
ther was it the want of genius, or of poeti- 
cal talents ; for Voltaire is certainly one of 
the best poets, and one of the greatest mas- 
ters of the drama. But it was the original 
difierence of his genius and that of Shake- 
speare, increased by the general opposition 
of the national character of the French and 
English. His mind, accustomed to connect 
all ideas of dramatic sublimity or beauty with 
regular design and perfect symmetry of com- 
position, could not comprehend this union 
of the great and beautiful with irregularity 
of structure and partial disproportion. He 
was capable indeed of discerning some fea- 
tures of majesty in this colossal statue ; but 
the rudeness of the parts, and the want of 
polish in the whole figure, prevailed over 
the^ general iiQpression of its grandeur, m^ 
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presented it altogether to his eye as a mon- 
strous production. 

The genius of Voltaire was mcnre akin to 
that of Dryden, of Waller, of Addison, and 
of Pope, than to that of Shakespeare : he has, 
therefore,succeeded much better in the trans^ 
lations he has given of particular passages 
from these poets, than in those he has at- 
tempted from our great master of the 
drama. 

Voltaire possessed a large share of wit ; 
but it is of a species peculiar to . himself, 
and which, I think, has never yet been ana- 
lised. It appears to me to be the result of 
acute philosophical talents, a strong spirit of 
satire, and a most briUiant imagination. As 
all wit consists in unexpected combinaticms, 
the singular union of a philosophic thought 
with a lively fancy, which is a very uncom- 
mon association, seems in general to be the 
basis of the wit of Voltaire. It is of a vecf 
different species from that wit which is aa- 
sociated with humour which is exercised in 
presenting odd, extravagant, but natural 
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views of human character, and which fonns 
the essence of ludicrous composition. The 
novels of Voltaire have no other scope than 
«to iUustrate certain philosophical doctrines^ 
or to expose certain philosophical errors ; 
they are not pictures of life or of manners ; 
and the persons who figure in them are pure 
creatures of the imagination, fictitious be- 
ings, who have nothing of nature in their 
composition, and who neither act nor rea- 
son like the ordinary race of men. Vol- 
taire, then, with a great deal of wit, seems 
to have had no talent for humorous com- 
position. Now, if such is the character of 
his original genius, we may presume, that 
he was not capable of justly estimating in 
the comppsitions of others what he did not 
possess himself. We may likewise fairly 
conclude, that he should fail in attempting 
to convey by a translation a just idea of the 
merits of a work, of which one of the main 
ingredients is that quality in which he was 
himself deficient. Of this I proceed to giv^ 
give a strong example. 
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Iv the poem df Hudibras, we nsve a re* 
markable combination of Wit with Hu. 
mour; nor is it easy to say which of these 
qualities chiefly predominates in the com- 
pofidtion. A proof th^t humoiH* forms « 
most capital ingredient is, tiiat Ae inimi- 
4;able Hogartii has told the ^oie story of 
the poem in a series of dhBracteristic prjlnts : 
now painting is completely adeqaidie to the 
representation of humour^ but can convey - 
no idea of wit Of this singulw poem, 
Voltaire has attempted to give a specimen 
,to his countrymen by a translation ; but in 
Uhis experiment he says he has found it ne* 
cessary to conq&ntrate th^ first four hundred 
lines into little more than ei^ty of the 
translation *. The truth is^ that, either in- 
sensibly qf that part of the merit of the ori- 



* " Pour i^re connoitre Tesprit d% ce poem^, iipiqiM en son 
gpm, il favt retrandier les troi« quarts de tout passage qukai 
feut traduire ; car ce Butler ne finit jamais. J'ai done r^^ 
diiit k environ quatre-vingt vers les quatre cent premiers vera 
ffHudibraa^ pour eriter la prolixity'* MeL PhUw* far Fvfv 
fake, Oeav, torn. 15. Ed. de Creneve, 4^ 

Bb 



ginalf or ooD«ciou8 of hisr.piKn inabiUty to 
giye a ja«t id^ of ^t, 1^ Jb^s l^ft out all that - 
cpnstitutesr tbehuiuQiirvpf tHe painting, aad 
attached himsjdif solely to thewi^t of the com^. 
poskioD^ Inthe^origiQal;! we hayeadesqripr 
tion of the figjarey'dr^ssj and accoutrements 
of Sir Hudibras, which i^ highly humorous, 
and which' convejB tQ X]ie imagination as 
complete a picture as' is given by the cha^ 
racteristic etchings of Hogarth, In the 
translation of Voltaire, all that we learn of 
those particu^iars < which paint the hero, is, 
that lie . wore mustachios, and rode with a 
pair qf pistpls. 



» i 



EvjpiN ^)}e wit of the original, in passing 
throu^ the.^emlpic of Voltaire, has chan- 
g^d in a gr^ me«ur«.imiature, and aasi- 
milated itself to that which is peculiar to 
the translator. The "wit of Butler is more 
concentrated, more pointed, and is announ- 
ced in fewer words, ihaii the wit of Voltaire. 
The translator, therefore, though he pre? 
tends to have abridged four hundred verses 
into eighty, has in truth effected this by the 
retrenchment of the wit of his original, and 
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not by the concentratien of it v ^ niii^i we 
compare any paitieular paiftsa^ of point, we 
find there is more diflfhsiion in the ttansla^ 
tion than in the briginal. Thus, Butler 
aays, 

The difference was so emaD, hie brain 
Outweigh'd his rage but half a grain ; 
Which made some take Him for a tool 
That knaves do woiic with^ taStd a £oclL 

Thus amplified by Voltaire, and at the same 
time imperfectly translated : 



Mais ma]gr6 sa grande eloquence^ 
£t son merite^ et sa prudence^ 
U passa chez quelques savans 

I 

Pour toe un de ces instrument 
Dont les fripons avec addresse 
Savent user sans dire mot, 
£t qu'ils toument avec souplesse ; 
C€t inatrament s'appe|le un set* 



• ft 
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Thus likewise the fiunous simile^of Talia* 
^otiiiSy loses by the amplification of the trans- 
l^tor, 8 greiEit portion of its spirit : 

BbS 
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;T«liaooti«afi9m} 
, X^ bfn%viiy part of porter^t bum 
_. ' . Gut,9ii|)p1emental noie8> which . 

Would laet as long a^ parent, breech ; 
But, when the date of nock was out^ 
Off dropt the sympathetic snput. 

Ainsi Taliacotius, 

Grand Esculape d'Etnirie^ 

R^para tous les nez perdiis 

Par une nouvelle Industrie : 

J] TOUS prenoit adroitement 

Un morceau du cul d'un pauvre hcMnme^' 

Uappliquoit au nez proprement; 

Eafin il airivat qn'en somme« 

Tout juste k la mort dii prtour 

Tomboit le nez de rempriinteur; 

Kt souvent dans la mcine hiere> 

Par justice et par boh acciord,' 

On remettait au gr6 du niort 

Le nez auprds de son deniere. 

It will be allowed, that notwithstanding 
the supplemental witticism of the itranslator, 
contained in the last four lines, the simile 
loses, upon the whole^ yexy greatly by its 
diffusion. ' l*he following anonymous Latin 
versions of this simUe; are pojssQssed of much 



higher merit, as, witibr equid brevity oif ex« 
pressioti, they contey a great deal of the. 
spirit of the original: 

JSic ndtcitiiioM $uuoi de cfanif Uktoh 
Fectoris dodi secmi TMUcaUm atie^ ' 
Qui potmere patem Atnmdoi mqfutrt p gremiem « 
Ji fariqjMmfatO'tlmlttM co mfidh di, iptum - 
Und ympaiUcmn capit tahetfoire ro9ifitm^ 

The next has the additional merit of imi^ 
tMing dbie measure' of the original : 

Sic TaUeo^ an atmea/ 
Fedorh parte 4t poftica, 
FaUs moenit camem hom^ 
Qfut daret tamdiu qudm basis i 
Sed fx>s&um pariU rmnd 
K2nm cbme periii €ons€briMd. 

m 

DoDflLSlr^s Mustam, vol. ii. 

With these translations may be compa- 
ired the foUowing, which is taken from a 
complete version of the Poem of Hudi)i>ras9 
a very remarkablp work, with the merits pf 
which (as the book is less known thm it ^ 
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seHres to he)j I am glad to have this appoi^ 
tunity of making, the Engli^ ceader ac* 
quainted: 

Ainri Talicot4'i]iie iMftt 

Savoit tnlljer avee addresae 

Nm tooffneofr^ qoi na risqpomt rien 

Taot que le pil » povtoit bicii ; 

Mais 81 le cak perdoit la yie> 

Le nez tomboit par sympathie. 

In one. circumstance of thia passage no 
translation can come up to the original : it 
is in that additional pleasantry which results 
from the structure of the verses, the first 
line ending most unexpectedly with a pre- 
position, and the third with a pronoun, both 
which are the rhyming syllables in the two 
couplets : 

So learned Taliacotiu8,/him^ &c. 
Cut sapplemental noses; whkh, &c. 



t 

i 



It was perhaps impossible to imitate this in 
a translation ; hut setting this circumstance 
asidd, the merit of the latter French version 



seeguft to. me to appMlftdb'veiy^b^ to tbat 
of the origiEia}. '* > '. ''' * »•!•'. 



r I *« 



Tins«iithar<if«lMii 
of Hudibras, evidently a man of superior abi-^ 
lities *^ appears to have been endowed with 
an uncommon share of inddfeerty* Represents 
his work to the'^U^fft' VWtFi^^ tttnibst dif- 
fidence ; and in a *^hort preface, )iumb)y de- 
precates its censure tor the presumption that 
may be imputed to him, .in . attempting that 
which the celeb]|;;^^(^yol^fr^;ha4 declared 
to be one of the qiqsl^di^Hlt^pf.tQfsk^ Yet 
this task he has executf^iin a v^y masterly 
tnannen A few specim^i^jiwill'^shdW the 
high merit of thi^'Woik^^alidi^eariy 'evince, 
that the tr^i^Ator^ooiiJevsed^'ithtftt^' e^ 



■ ■» M— — ■ III -• ■ ■ r— ' » ■ ■« < I i» ■ I » 

* I have latdy leaitit, tliat thtt^ MtlidiK'bf thii^ tmlttiilation 
Was Colonel Townley, an £ngli4ktS|(tltf€iuiiir'^b*JlBa been 
educated in France, and long mf^fjc^c^^^rgj^oi^ ^ who 
thus bad acquired a most intimate knowledge o£ bot}i lan« 
guages:— 'The same person (iP'rancis Townley) who suffered 
death at Carlisle, for his concern in the ' Rebellion 1745-6; 
and who pleaded in vain'tWa^tiMMiiMlMi ><Atim ttiriPrench 
King, as entitling him to ihf^tmAl^Mf^^MX^ iHlM 
France for the exchange of prisoners of war. 
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requisite for his imdertaking, a kindred gfe- 
nius with that of his great origieal. 

The religion of Hudibras is thus deftcrkr 
bed; 



for his idigion^ it was M 

To match his learning and his wit f 

'l*was Presbyterian true blue ; 

For he was of that 'stubborn crew 

Of errant saint^ whom atf men grant 

td be tiiie true chtiithwmilitant : 

Slicfar as do* build their fiudi upon 

The holy 'text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all oontroTersies bjr 

In&Ilibleartiileiy; 

And prove thtir doctrine orthodox^ 

By apostolic bhnrs and knocks. CmUQ'%^ 

Sa rSigion all g^e^ 
Et 89ayoir 6toit assortae*/ 
D 6toit firanc Presbyterien^ 
Et de sa secte le soutien, 
Seete, qui justement se vante 
D" toe rEglise militante; 
Qui de sa fixi voos rend niiott 
Far la booche de son canony 
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Ddftt le boutet et feu tertiUe 
if ontre fakn qo'cDe est infidfiUej 
Et ta doctrine proavo k toua 
Orthodoxy, i fom de oawps. 

In the following passage, the arch ratio- 
cination of the original is happily rivalled 
in the translation : 

For Hudiliras wore bat one spur. 
As wisely knondng coidd he stir 
To active trot one side oTs horse^ 
llie other would not hsug an 



Car Hudibnis avec raison 
Ke se diaHSSort qi^on £peron> 
Ajant preuve d^monatratiye 
Qu'un cot6 narchanty Fautie airitsL 



The language of Sir Hudibras is described 
as a strange jargon, compounded of English^ 
Greek and Latin, 

IVhich made some think when be did gabbler 
The/d heard three labourers rf Babe), 
Or Ceiberus himself pronounce 
A leaah of laiqpiages at onoe. 



i 
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It was difficult to do justioe in die trans- 
lation to the metaphor of Cerberite, by 
translating leash of languages : This, how- 
ever, is very happily effected by a parallel 
witticism : 

Ce qui pouroit bien fiJre accroire 
Quand il parloit 4 Tauditoire^ 
D'entendre encore le bruit mortel 
De trois ouvriers de Babel/ 
Ou Cerbdre auz ames errante^ 
Japper trcns langues difflkvntea. 

The wit of the following passage is com- 
pletely transfused, perhap3 ev6a heightened 
in the translation : 

For he by geometric ficale . 
Could take the size of pots of ale; 
Besolve by sines and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight : 
And wisely tell what houro'th* day 
The clock doth stiike> by algebra^ 

£n gtometre raffing 

Un pot de bierre il eat jaug6 ; 
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Par tangente et sIdiis tor fhMire 
Trouv6 le poids de pain cm beiirre; 
£t par algebre eut dh aitsai 
A quelle heure il BOmut midL 



The last specimen I shall give from this 
work, is Hudibras^s consultation with the 
lawyer, in which the Knight proposes to pro* 
secute Sidrophel in an action of battery : 



Quoth he, there is one Sidrophel 
Whom I have cudgell'd— " Very weB.** 
And now he brags tliave beaten me.*— 
** Better and better still/' quoth he.«— 
And vows to stick me to the wall 
Where'er he meets me— '^ Best of all/' 
Tis tnie^ the knave has taken's oath 
That I robb'd him^'' Weil done. In troth."'-^ 
When h'has confess'd he stole my cloak. 
And pidc'd my fob, and what he took. 
Which was the cause that made me bang hitaoi 
And take my goods again — *f Marry, hang hinu'* 
Sir," quoth the lawyer, " not to flatter ye, 
You have as good and tor a btttteiy 
" As heart can wish, and need not sbattc 
^ The proudest man alive to daim: 
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*' For if they ve ts^d yda as you toy ; 
*' Mariy^ quoth I, God give you joy : 
^' I would it were my case, I'd give 
'^^ More than I'll say, or you believet" 



n ^9 di]l>-il> de par le mouck 

Un Sidrophely que Dieu oonfonde> 

Que j'ai roas^ des mieuz. — " Fort bien''— ^ 

£t maintenant il ditj k cKien, 

Qu'il m'a batttt — *' Bien mieiik encore/' 

£t jure, afiii qu^on ne I'ignore, 

Que s'il me trouve il me tuera"— 

'' Le mdlleur de tout le voila""^ 

tl est vrai que oe miserable 

A fiedt serinent an pr^idable ** 

Que moi je Tai d^valisd*^^ \) 

'* Cest fort bien fidt, en vMt6''— 

Tandis que lui-meme il confesae, ^'.^ 

Qtt'O m'a vbl6 dans une firesse, 

M<m manteaiij men gouaaet vuid6 ; 

fit c'eat pourquoi je I'ai roas^ : 

^uis mes eflets j'ai 8(u reprendre."^- 

^' Oui da^" dit^il, '' il fiuit le pendre." 

^Dit I'avocat^ *' Sans flatterie 

'' Vous avea. Monsieur, batterie 
'' Aussi bonne qu'on puisse avoir ; 
'' Vous devez vous en 
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if S'Um yous ont traiU de la 9orte^ 
a Comme votre recit le porte^ 

■ 

f'sTe vous en fais mon compliment ; 
'f Je voudroig pour bien de I'argent^ 
** £t plus que vous ne sauriez croir«y 
*' Qu'il m'arriv&t pareille histoire/' 

These specimens are sufficient to shew 
how completely this translator has eQtere4 
into the spirit of his original, and has thus' 
succeeded in conveying a very perfect idea 
to his countrymen of one of those ^ork^ 
which are most strongly tinctured with the 
peculiarities of national character, and which 
therefore required a singular coincidence 
of the talents of the translator with thosc^ 
of the original author. 

If the English can boast of any paralr 
lei to this, in a version from the French, 
where the translator has given equal proof 
of a kindred genius to that of his ori-*' 
ginaly and has as successfully accomplish- 
ed a task of equal difficulty, it is in th^ 
translation^ Rabelais^ begun by Sir Tho^ 
pias Urquhart, and finished by Mr Motteux, ' 
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and lastly^ revised and corrected by Mr 
OzelL The difficulty of translating this 
work, arises less from its obsolete style, than 
from a phraseology peculiar to the author^ 
which he seems to have purposely rendered 
obscure, in order to conceal that satire whidi 
he levels both against the civil government 
and the ecclesiastical policy of bis country.. 
Such is the studied obscurity of this satire, 
that but a very few of the most Learned and 
acute among his own countrymen have pro- 
fessed to understand Rabelais in the origi-* 
nal. The history of the English transli^ 
tion of this work, is in itself a proof of its 
very high merit The three first books were 
translated by Sir Thomas Urquhart, but 
only two of them were published in his 
lifetime. Mr Motteux, a Frenchman by 
birth, but whose long residence in England 
bad given him an equal command of both 
languages, republished the work of tJr* 
quhart^ and added the remaining three books 
translated by himself; with a variety of cu- 
fious notes. In this publication he allows 
the excellence of the work of his predeces* 



^kotjvikom he^d^Iares to hai^e been a <»^L 
*plete mMter ^f the French language, aiid 
to havtt^ptMMMied both leammg and fancy 
equal to tike task be undertook. He; adds^ 
that heihas preserve in' his tran^iatkm '^ the 
'?6 r^rj style -arid air of h^$ .origin*! j** and 
finally, ^ that the English- readers Way noW 
^^ ' understand that author 'better in their 
^^'own tongue j thim many of the French 
^^ can' do in theirs/*' The work thus com- 
pleted in English, was taken up by Mr 
Ozell, a person of considerable literary abi- 
lities, and who possessed an uncommon 
toldwled&e both of the ancient and modern 
liM3guages« Of . the merits of the tranaU- 
tion, iKHie could be a better jiic^e, and- to 
thesehe has-given the strongest teirtimOny, by 
adopting it entirely in his new edition, and li- 
miting hia owB uadertaking solely to the cor- 
rection of the text of Ur<|tfhart And Motteux, 
with additional notes of his owi^ ; to which 
be has added a translation of the notes of M. 
Du Gbati who spent, as Mr Oa^el) informs ua^ 
forty years in composing annotations on thQ 
prigipal work. The English version of Ra« 
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belais thus improved, may hfi condderad^ 
in its present form, as one of the mo6t per- 
fe^ specimens of the art of translaidon. The 
l>e$t critics in both Iangu9ge9 h^ve borne 
l^e^timony to its faijthflil transfusion of thft 
f ense, and happy imitation of the style of 
(the original^; and every English reader 
will acknowledge, that it possesses, all the 
pase of original composition. If I havte 
ipi^me to. illustrate any of tb@ rules oi 
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* M. Du Chains own t^tipiQny tp the merits of this 
odlent English version of Rabelais, must render superfluous 
rrery other i ^ Mes remarques sont^ ou historiquegy ou cri- 
'' tiqucs, ^t puremeot de grainmaire^ snirant le sujet ao- 
'' quel je me suis bor^^. Ceux qui voudroni en voir d*une 
autre nature, sur le meme auteur. lisont avec plaisir la 
gnuide preface et les notes Angloises du Rabelais Angles 
imprimf dejMia xvi. ans k Londres^ et r6>imprimeB noiK 
*' vellement. Si ptrspnne n'^ enopfe entrppris de traduir^ 
5' en Fran^cHS ces notes et pette preface, c'est apparemmcnt 
** qu'on est bien persuad^^ qu'il n'y a que Tauteur qui pnisse 
^ s'en bien acquitter. Soit lui, ou un autre qui e3L6cute la 
*^ cbose^ il n'yaura point de libraire qui ne tiouveaoncomptq 
'' A imprimer un tel livre." 

Vr6fac€ de M. Du Chat, 
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or precepts of the preceding Essay from this 
work, my reasons were, that obscurity I 
have already noticed, which rendered it less 
fit for the purpose of such illustration, and 
that strong tincture of licentiousness which 
characterises the whole worL 



THE END. 
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NO. 1. 
STANZAS bom TICKELL'b Ballad of Colin and LucT. 

Trandaied by Le Mibrre. 

Chbbes compagnes, je vous laisse ; 

Une voix semble m'apeller, 
Une main que je vois sans ceaie 
Me fiedt signe de m'en alien 

L'ingrat que j'avois cru sincere 

Me fait mourir^ si jeune encor: 
Une plus ricfae a s^u lui plaire : 

Moi qui I'aimois^ voila mon sort ! 

Ah Colin I ah 1 que vas-tu faire ? 
Rends-nun mon bien, rends-moi ta foi ; 

cc3 
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£t toi que son coeur me pr6f(^rt 
De ses baisers detoume-toi. 

D^ le mafin 6n epofisSe 
A I'eglise il te conduira ; 

Mais homme faux^ fiUe abiis^ 
Songez que Lufey sanr ik^ 

Filles> portez-moi vers ma fosse ; 

Que I'ingrat me imuMK P e idonr^ 
Lui^ dans son bel habit de ndoe, 

£t Lucy sous le drap des morts. 



/ hear a voice ytu cannoi heor. 
Which says I mud not sUty, 

I tee a hand you cannot see. 
Which beckons me anay. 

By a false heart, and broken v&nfs'. 

In early youth I dk; 
Am I to blame, because hu bride 

Is thrice as rich as If 

Ah Colin, give not her thy vows, 

Vons due to me dome; 
Nor thou, fond maid, receive his kisr. 

Nor think him all thy own. 
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T<hvnmr690 in the church to wedy 

Impatient both prepare^ 
But know t fond maid, and know, false moHi 

That iMoy wiU be there. 

There bear my corse, ye comrades, bear, 
The bridegroom bUiket^m^^ * 

He in his wedding^trim so gay, 
I in my windktg^diuU 
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NO. 11. 
ODE V. of the First Book of Horace, 

Trandaied bg Milton. 
Qmi muta graeilU, 4^ 

What slender youth, bedewed with liquid odours. 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave P 

Pyrrha, for whom bind'st thou 

In wreaths thy golden hair. 

Plain in thy neatness ? O how oft shall he 
On &ith and changed Gods complain, and seas 

Rough with black winds, and storms 

Unwonted shall admire. 

Who now enjo3rs thee credulous, all gold. 
Who always vacant^ always amiable, 

Hopes thee ; of flattering gales 

Unmindful ? Hapless they 

To whom thou unti/d seem'st &ir. Me in my vow'd 
Picture the sacred wall declares t' have hung 

My dank and dropping weeds 

To the stem God of sea. 
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NO. III. 
The b^inning of the Vlllth Book of the Iuad^ 

Translated hy T. HobbMs. 

1 HE morning now was quite display'd^ and Jove 

Upon Olympus' highest top was set; 
And all the Gods and Goddesses above^ 

By his command^ were there together met 
And Jupiter unto them speaking, said. 

You Gods aU, and you Groddesses, d'ye hear I 
Let none of you the Greeks or Trojans aid : 

I cannot do my work for you : forbear I 
For whomsoever I assisting see 

The Argives or the Trojans, be it known. 
He wounded shall return, and laught at be. 

Or headlong into Tartarus be thrown ; 
Into the deepest pit of Taitarus, 

Shut in with gates of brass, as much below 
The common hell, as 'tis from hell to us. 

But if you will my power by trial know. 
Put now into my hand a chain of gold. 

And let one end thereof lie on the plain. 
And all you Crods and Goddesses take hold. 

You shall not move me, howaoe'er you strain. 



1 
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At th' other end^ if I m j strength put to % 
111 puU you Gods and Goddesses to me. 

Do what you can, and earth and sea to boot, . 
And let you bang there till my power yoa see^ 

The Gods were out of countenance at this. 
And to such mighiy words durst not reply, &c 
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NO. IV. 
Ex FahuUsJEsopm FtL Jos. Dbsbillosm. 

PhUemela, Carvw, et Smbo. 

JNatura vemis pinxerat coloribus 
Foetus repullulantes ; formosissimi 
Ridebat anni blanda tempestas : dies 
Festivitati Candidas simillimus 
Abierat^ et paraverat amicse locum 
Tranquillitati ; solis aurei calor 
Extulerat ab agris moUiter tepentibus 
Subdlem odoniin copiam, quam paullulum 
Noctis serenae frigus addensaverat^ 
£t in parentis regna telluris sinens 
Becidere^ florum^ floridarumque arborum 
Diurnum odorem odore vincebat i\pyo. 

Philomela tales avida deficiatt^capit^ 
Penitdsque condlt erudMd sdndbus.' 
Sed efficaci most 8cietati9e'Ob0eqii^8> 
Inflat canovum gliUfar^ et ad onm'es* modoif 
Intendit; amitt i^one et ai^gutatto' vibrat 
Animosa vocem> more dangentts tabit : 
Nunc languida premit^ frangit obscurat'sonos; 

. • ♦ 

Et deficere yidetui"; et meduUftdB 
Amore fiagrans intimo liquescere. 
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Favonius^ quern lilia inter et rosai 
Duld tenebat inertia vinctum sopor, 
Evigilat ; hasque mirans tarn volubiles^ 
Tarn ddicati flexioncs gutturis^ 
Ne cesset ilia metuit. Evigilat quoque 
Conms ; at inepto tardus ingenio, et sibi 
Quod somnus abnimpatur eegr^ etiam ferens ; 
Quce te mala^ inquit^ cuncta ubique dum silent;^ 
Libido cogit^ tarn molest^ ut perstrepas? 
Tibi videris bella cantrix : at tuse 
Mihi cantilenae, moneo^ valdd displicent; 
Dlisque jam nunc abstinere ni velis^ 
Ex me feres grande aliquod infortunium. 

Philomela, atrooes verita minas, obmutuit; 
Multoque man^ cum vix dilucesceret, 
Periculosam prsepotentis alitis 
Viciniam relinquit» et se contulit 
Celeriter in remotam solitudinem. 
Ibi sese doctis artibus openun dare 
Impund tandem posse credit : et leves 
Per summa gramina Zephyrorum spiritua 
Cum dulo^ fremerent, sibilumque ramului 
Mobilibus arbor musicum omnis redderet, 
Et Phcebus etiam Candida purus &ce 
Innubilas per auras lucem 8pai]geret ; 
[is ilia paret incitamentis: canit; 
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t 
Simuliiue rmaa celebrat agrestis lod 

Ainoenitates^ et voluptatem suam. 

S^ in cavato proxinue .trunco arboris, 
Spmno sepviltusj qui latebat> horridua 
Bubo excitatur ; quamvis et luoem oderit, 
Paullum prc^p^essus, voce ferali increpat : 
Et, infioetos ni statim cantus> ait, 
Fimeris, istam vocem importunissimam 
Ultor ego, vitamque simul eripiam tibL 
Hie denique suum misera avis studium abjidt ; 
Timensque corvos nocte, bubones die, 
Sifety dblonre ai urgeat, tantum gemit 

Fabella scripta est in homines quosdam feros, 
Musa quibua omnia suarior bikm movet 
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NO. V. 
EX FABULM JESOWIS, Fjr. Jos, pEBBittAnrs. 

BeBuiB 'PesiUeniia iaboraniei. 



Calamitas^ qua non alia dlligentior 
Vastandum ad orbem ab inferis emittitur, 
Terribilis, invicta, efficax, intra dies 
Paucos^ avaram explere Plutonis domum^ 
Pestis^ vocanda nomine quoniam est suo^ 
In belluamm eruperat lat^ genus. 
Permulta fuerant coqwra data jam ned : 
Reliqua laboriosus urgebat stupor^ 
Tristi veterno languida: procul^ bine procul 
Exterritus amor, el voluptas fugerant : 
Ubique luctus^ ubique regnabat pavor. 

£a tarn atroci dadi perculsus Leo 
Jubet frequentes convocari belluas : 
Turn condonem ubi satis magnam videt : 
Gslestis iiBy unius ob noxas> ait> 
Sflepe universam plectit multitudinem : 
Nunc ergo judex quisque, non moUis sibi> 
Descendat in se^ dispidatque seduld 
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Siquid erit quo fen irritaTerit Deos ; 
Vt una demiim^ rit^ seee devovons, 
Hostia^ tot innocentes redimat victimas. 
Ego equidem culp& non carere me puto : 
Nam oves et agno8> et juvencos et boves 
Comedi ; nee peperci ipsis eustodibus : 
£t hsec et alia ejusmodi quam plurima 
Patrata, £Eiteor^ jure nullo sunt meo. 

Hie vulpis^ ut quse sponte adulari solet, 
Vitam redamat omnem tanti principis 
Culpae inveniri posse nulli' obnaxiam : 
Ovillis^ inquity bubulisque camibus 
Sspe satiasti nobilem tuam.&mem : 
Quid turn ? pecudibus magnus bic stultis hoDxm 
Est habitus, alvum quod tuam jpeplevennt. 
Aliquot prseterea msticos diaeecpere 
Placuit : at hostes in joiodum bostikm Jiciet 
Tractare, nee jus bellicikin idcisei •vetat- 
Qu£e visa postquam eat.plauaift»ilis iMcalk) ; 
Sua confiteri sceleia non dubitat'tigrisj 
Non dubitat ursus^jsaniupus^ocD o«teii 
Carnifices ; et qui ^Bigra n^anl yectcre 
In Candida, adsunt oratores callidi. 

Restabat asinus: is.suiun bQn& fide 
Scrutatur animum ; et invenire vix potest 
Quidquam^ notari dignum ; ad extremum tamen : 
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Mihi> quasi per nebulam, tdt, in m^tem venit^ 
Olim me divertisse^ nescio qu& yid» 
Ad sacrificuli nescio cujus pratulum : 
Herba bona^ tenera, si ben^ memini^ fuit; 
Atdngere antem xion licebat banc nuhi^ 
Ndram : abstinere volui : sed stimulans fames, 
£t allicientis opportimitas boni^ 
£t genius aliquis me malus^ credo> impulit, 
LabeHa dulci ut admoverem gramini^ 
Pauxillulumque pabuli deoerperem. 

Vix ea : repentA in infeUcem bestiam 
Ab universo coetu clamor tollitur : 
Pereat scelestus^ causa communis mail, 
Asinus : ne&ndi pereat auctor criminis. 
Sacrificuli herbam comedere ! quid hoc est, nisi 
Horribile^ junctum cum sacrilegio scelus ! 
Hinc nos videlicet hisce cladibus jMremit 
Ccelestis ira : Numen eigo debit& 
Statim expietur impitt pecudis nece. 
Duam banc iniquus ipse Rex sententiam 
Non erubesdt comprobare : nee mora, 
Foedi immolandam tradit hostiam lupo. 

Pessmidari inopes, ubi potentium interest, 
Fadli in grave scelus culpa mutatur levis. 
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A LBARNID and ingenijous friend *« to whom I am indebted 
for some very just remarks^ of which I have av^ed myself 
in the preceding Essay, has furnished me with the following 
acnte^ and^ as I think, satisfactory explanation of a passage in 
Tadtusy extremely obscure in itself^ and conceminj^ the 
meaning of which the conunentators are not agreed. 

Tacitus meaning to say^ '' That Domitian^ wishing to be 
the greats and indeed the only object in the empire, and 
that nobody should appear with any sort of lustre in it but 
** himself^ was exoeedin^y jealous of the great reputation 
" which Agricola had acquired by his skill in war/' expres- 
ses himself thus: 

In Vit. Agr* cap. 8f • 

Id iibi maxme Jormiddosum, privafi hominis nomen suprd 
principis atioUi. FruHra stadia fori, et civiUum artium decus 
in sHenHum acta, si miUlarem gloriam cdius occuparet: et 
cmiera utcunque faciUus dissimtdari, duds boni imperatoriam 
vtrhdem esse. Which Gordon translates thus : '' Terrible 
5' above all things it was to him, that the name of a private 
*' man should be exalted above that of the Prince. In vain 
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^ had he driven finomtbepubHctribiiiuJsaOpanuits of pop^^ 
eloquence and fame, in vain repressed the renown of every 
civil accomplishmenty if any other than himself poasesaed 
<« the glory of excelling in war : Nay, however he might 
^ dissemble every other distaste, yet to the person of Empe* 
^ ror properly appertained the virtue and praise of being a 
*' great generaL" 

' This translation is veiy good, as far as the words *' dril 
^ aeoomplishmenty" but what follows is not, in my opinion^ 
the meaning of Tadtus's words, which I would translate thus : 
— ** If any other than himself should becomeagreat object 
^ in the empire, as that man must necessarily be who po^ 
'' sesses militaiy gloiy. For however he mi^t conceal a 
** value for excell^ce of every other kind, and even affect 
** a contempt of it, yet he could not but allow, that skill in 
^ war, and the talents of a great General, were an ornament 
^* to the Imperial dignity itself.^ 

* DomitiaQ did not pretend to any skill in war; and there- 
fore the word '* aUui* could never be intended to ej^ress a 
competitor with {um in it' 
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AbLANCOURT^ his tnmslations excellent, 225. 

■ f— his just observations on translation, ibiJL 

Addison, translation from Claudian cited, 53* 

Adrian, his address to his soul, 234. 

Alembert^ D', his observations on translation 4, quoted, 83; 

- /■ 
■ his translations from Tacitus, 24 et seq. 54* 

a 

Ahs et Alexis, romance^ 239- 

Aldrich, Dr, his translation of a humorous song, 368. 

Ambiguous expressions how to be translated, 28. 

Ancient translation, few specimens of, existing at present, 2, 3« 

Anguillara, beautiful passages from his translation of Ovid*s 

Metamorphoses, 237, 238, et teq. 
Anthologia, translation of an epigram from^ by Cowper, 131. 

—of another by Webb, l6U — of another by Grotius, I6i3« 
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Antiquated terms difficult to be tranalated^ $%S, 
Ardentia verba, 322. 

Aratusj phenQmena o( translated by Cicerp, 8. 
Alias Montanus^ his version of the Scriptures^ 114. 
Atterbuiyj his translataon of Honsoe;^ Od. iv. 3. 146. 
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Bamaby, Ebrii Bamabee itinenuium^ 368. 

Batteux, Abb6^ remarks on the art of translation, 4* ?• SIO. 

Seattle, Dr, his remark on a passage of Diyden, 99. — his re- 
mark on Castalio, 114* 

Beattie, J. H. his translation of Pope's Messiah quoted, 165. 

Bible, translations o^ 111. et seq. See Castalio, Arias Mon« 
tanus. 

Boileau, a faUe of his translated by Pope, l66. 

Bourne, Vincent, his translation of an Enj^h anacreontic, 
105.—- Of Colin and Lucy, 36.— -Of William and Mai]gaiet, 
142.— Of Chloe hunting, 144. 

Browne, Isaac Hawkins, commended, 279* 

Brown, Thomas, his triQislation fnHn Lucian, 220. 

Brumoy, remark on translation by, 274. 

Buchanan, his version of the Psalms, 269*-*His Calendse 
Maiae, whence imitated, 43. 

Burlesque translation, 361. et seq. S69n 

Sutler, See Hudibras. 
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^ampbell^ Dr^ preliminary dissertation to a nevr translation 

of the Gospels, 4. cited 111. et seq. 
Carolina Quadragesimalia commended, lOS. 
^aractacus of Mason translated into Greek, 156. 
Casaubon, his translation of Adrian's address to his soul, 

235. 
Guitalio, his version of the Scriptures, 112. 
Cervantes. See Don Quixote. 
Chaulieu, his beautiful ode on Fontenai quoted, SS9* 
Chevy-chace, whidlsical translation oi^ 369* 
Cicero had cultivated the art of translation, l.«-Translated 

Plato's TimsBUs, Xenophon's GBconomics, and the Pheno- 
mena of Aratus, 8, 
Cisero, epistles of, translaied by Melmoth^ 27< 45. 51.-— His 

orations against CatiUne quoted, 1S4. 
Claudian, translation from by Hughes, l63. 
■ translation from by Addison, 59- 

Colin and Lucy, translated by Bourne, S6.— By Le Mieme, 

see Appendix, >^0. 1. 
Colloquial phrases, 259< ct seq. 
Commire Pere^ a Latin fable of, 344. 
Congreve, translation from Horace cited, 96* 
Correcting inaccuracies of the original, whether alloirable in a 

translator, 54, 55, 
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Cowper, a passage from his translation of Homer, 85."-»His 

translation of an epigram from the Anthologia, 131.— His 

thoughts on translation^ 212. 
Cotton^ his translation of Montaigne cited, 260.— His Virgil, 

travesty, 367- 
Cowley, translation from Horace dted, 95, 
Cmnberland, Mr, his excellent translations of fragments of the 

ancient Greek dramatists, l67. et seq. 
Cunighius his translation of the Iliad cited, 65* 93. 



DetiHe, or De Lille, his opinion as to the liberty allowed in 
poetical translation, 79* — His translation of the Geoi^gica 
cited, 101. 125.— Of the Paradise Lost^ 126. 

De Moutier, Lettres 4 Emilie quoted, 127* 

Denliam, his opinion of the hberty allowed in translating poe- 
try, 65 — His compliment to Fanshaw, 75. 

Descriptions, containing a series of minute distinctionSj ex- 
tremely difficult to be translated, 346. 

Diphilus, fragments of, translated by Mr Cumberland, IGO* 
«^on Quixote, difficulty of translating that nuaanoe, SSI.*--* 
Comparison of the translations of, by Motteux and •Smollfli> 
282. et seq. 

Dryden improved poetical Cranslatioiiv 7&— His ideas on that 
subject, 230.^247*-— His translation of Xucua'a dkJsifaefl^ 
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47. 210.~Hi8 translation of Vii^ cited, 48. 97- 99* 123— 
His translation of Du Fresnpy on painting, 101. 205.— Hii 
translation from Horace, 100. 2S3.-*-His translation of Ta^ 
citus, 119* — Translation from Ovid's Metamorphoses, 135* 
— His remarks on poetical translation, 246. 

Desbillons, his admirable fables' 343. — Spedmens from hin^ 
Appendix, NO. 4. and 5, 

Duchat, his Notes on Rabelais, 399. 

Dudos, a just observation of, 24. 

Du Fresnoy's art of painting admirably translated by Mr MiiU 
son, 2. — Translation of, by Dryden, 101. 205. 

Dumesnil, Synonymes o( 22. 
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Ease, an essential requisite in a good translation, 16. 201. 

£brii Bamabse Itinerarium, S68, 

Echard, his translation of Plaittus cited, 136. 26l. et seq. 

■ his translation of Terence died, 26l. 263. 266, 267. 

Ellipsis more freely admitted in Latin than in English^ 198« 

Eobanus, Helius, his translation of Theocritus dted, 333. 

Epigrams, some incapable of translation, 276. 

Epigram from Martial well translated, 90. 

Epistolss obscurorum virorum, li7« 

Epithets used by Homer, sometimes mere expletives, 50. 
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Faciiu, Bartolonuras his faulty translatioii of Arrian, $$* 
Fanshaw praiaed as a translator by Denham, 75. — His trans« 

lation of Pastcx* Fido dted, 76* . 
Fenelon's Telemachus^ 204. 
Festus de verbomm significatione^ 22« 
Florid writing, 325. S5S. 
Foiard, his commentaiy on Polybius erroneous, firtmi his ig* 

norance of the Greek language, 18. 
Fontaine, La, his character as a &buli8t drawn by Marmon* 

tel, 338. 
I ■ his fables dted, 337- 339.— Accounted impossible t» 

to be translated, 3421 
Fontaines, Abb6 des, his translation of Virgil, 118. 
Fontenelle, his translaticm of Adrian's address to his soul^ 

235. 
Francklin, his poetical essay on translation, 4u — His opinion 

as to a translator's liberty of improving on his original, 80. 

— Francklin's translation of Lucian cited, 231. et seq. 
French language admits of greater brevity of expressicm tfaaa 

the English, 194. 
Fresnoy. See Du Fresnoy* 
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Gil Bias, Smollett's translation of, quoted, 257^ 
Girard, Synonymes Francois, 22* 
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Glaase, liis translation of Mason^s Caractacus^ 156. — Of Sam- 
son Agonistes^ l6l. 

Gordon's Tacitus dted^ SO. I96. — His injudicious imitation 
of the Latin construction^ ibid, et 198. 

Greek Dnunatbts^ fragments of, translated by Cumberland, 
167. etseq. 

Greek language allows of conciseness beycHid most others, 
170. — Admits of inversions which are inconsistent with the 
genius of the English, 196. etseq. 

Guischardt has demonstrated the errors in Folard's commen* 
taiy <m Polybius, 19. 
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Hill on syn<mymous words^ 93. 
^ HobbeSj his translation of Homer cited> 87. 132. 272. 
Hogarth, his engravings from Hudibras, 385* 
Hcgaeus, Paradisus Amissus Miltoni cited, 105. 

• 

Holiday, his translation of Juvenal cited, 67* 

HoUand^s translation of Pliny cited, 851. 

Homer, his epithets frequently mere expletives, 50. 

■ — Charactecistics of his style, 117. 

m^ Pope's translation of the Iliad cited, 38. 49. 80. et 

aeq. 102. ^128, 129, 130. — See Cunighius, Hobbes — ^Mr 
Pope departs sometimes from the character of Homer^s 
ityle, 117. — ^Translation of the Odyssey cited, 271. — ^Mao- 
pherson's Homer cited,* l97.-»-The comparative exbeOencw 
of Homer and Virgil, 130. 
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"'Horace^ translations fromj cited.-^Vide Johnson^ Bosconw 
mon, Dryden^ Congrevej Niyemois^ Hughes. 

Hodibras, remarkable combination of wit and hunumr in that 
poem, 385. — ^Voltaire has attempted to translate some pas- 
sages of H, ibid* et seq* — Excellent French translation of 
that poem by Colonel Townley cited, 389. ct seq. 

Huet de optimo genere interpretandi, 5. 14. 

Hughes's translation from Claudian cited, iGS.-^-Ditto from 
Horace, 241. 



Ideas superadded to the original by the translator, 35.— Ex- 
amples of, from Bourne, 36. — From Pope's Homer, 38. 
— From his imitations of Horace, 47* — From Johnston's 
version of the Psalms, 39. — From Mason's Du Fresnoy on 
painting, 42. — ^From Malherbe, 44. — From Melmoth's Ci- 
cero's epistlesi, 45. — From Dry den's Lucian^ 47* 

Ideas retrenched from the original by the translator, 47* — Ex- 
amples of, from Dry den's Virgil, 48. — From Pope^s Iliady 
49. — From Melmoth's Cicero's epistles, 51, 52. 

The liberty of adding to or retrenching from tlie ideas of the 
original, is more allowable in poetical than in prose trans- 
lation, 6S^ — ^And in lyric poetry more than any other, 230 

Idioms, translation of, 251. — General idioms, 253. et iseq.— 
Idiomatic phrases, 259* — ^The trarslation is perfect, whea 
corresponding idioms are employed, ibid.— Examples from 



ibid, et seq.— Licf«iCiaii«nM8 in tbe UudaliDn «f idkia^ 
S62.~£zaiDp1es, ibid.— Translator's resource when no cor- 
responding idioms are to be fomd, 275. 

Iliad. See Homer. 

Imitation, specimen 6f]| as distinguished from translation, 853* 

Interpretation distinguished from translation. ' See Pearce. 

Johnson, Ben, translation from Horace, 64. et seq. 

Johnston, Arthur, his translation of the Psalms, S9. 2^ 

Jortin, Dr, translation firom Simonides, 152. 

'.*■■'•■ ' 

Juvenal, translation of^ by Holiday^ cited, 67. — T ran s lat io n 

of^ by Owen, cited, 19,6, 

Isidorus Hisjwdensis, Origines, 2S« 



I^atin language admits of a brevity of expression which 
goi be sufflfisfiilly. iatitated in English, 178-— It admits 
tt mveiiiai^s, which age inyoosistent with dw genius of 
ike Ei^liab^ IQ&'-^AdmtB of ellipsis more freely than 
the English* 196. 
/* L'Estraagf, his translation from Seneca dted^ 138. 

Lipsius, his. opinion with regard to the liberty allowed ja. 
translation, 56. 

Lowth, Dr, his imitation pf jui oda of Horace, 232. 

Lucan. See May, Bowe. 

Ludan^' Pianklin'6 transition q( cilet^ 22 1* et seq.— Dry*^ 
4p) V 9f9fim\ Ac ihid^ et seq. 
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Ijric Poetiy allavs the greatest libertj of tnaiktioii^ iS% 
of translaticm o^ 238. et 0eq. 



Maqphenon's translation of the lUadj lff[» I99» 

Mallxerbe dted, 44. . . 

Markhaniy Dr, his imitation of Simonidea, 155* 

Ifarmontel^ his opinion concerning nai>et6 of es jfimai ai BS5m 

note* 
Martialj an epigram of his well tnmalated, 90.«-SQrae of hia 

epigrams incapable of translation^ 262. 
llarot, some lines of his incapable of translation^ 263.— -Imi^ 

tation of his manlier, 264. 
Mason's translation of Du Fresnoy's art of paintings 42. 

— His Caractacus, Greek translation of, 156. 
Hay, his translation of Lucan, &$• et seq. compared with 

Rowe's, ilSd. 
Melmoth, one of the best of the Engjlish translators, 51. 214* 

et seq. — His translation of Cicero's epistles dted, 27* 45. 

51. 179- et seq. 214. et seq. 275.— His translation of Pfi. 

ny's epistles dted, 52. 179- 217* et seq. 275^— His unjiist 

censure of a passage in Mr Pope's yersion of the Diad, 

49- 
Messiah of Pope, passages fix>m, translated, l65* 
Milton, his translation of Horace's ode to Pyrrha, 75. App^ 

NO. 2. 
— a passage from his tractate on education difficult to be 

translated with oorresponding simi^idty, d26.-»His Ht« 
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See Hoga^iv^;^^ :Cdiiiu dtied, 

exiiet Alu,'9^ ,' "V'V, 
dtfion of, dted, C59. 26a ' ' ■ '^^' 

ly on ShakcBpearc commended, 381. 
tf Don Quixote compared with that, 
..— HiftruiBlatkm of - Rab«HaK{l)^>: J 
f Tacttua dted, S7. SO. 18S. et acq.' 



U, 8SS. 838_Tbe &b1et of Phv 
this cbaracter, SSG.— A> are thoie of 
seq. NeSvdi of particuler phruea; : 
icnlt to be imitated in « tmulation, 
impossible, ibid, 
tnuislation of Horace's dialogue iritli ' 



the best translators of ^tfeUy, 373. 
lion of a passage of Cicei%/fi73. 
den, Anguillara, Demoutier. 
quhart and Motteux's iranslation of 

his incapable of traiuktion, 863. 
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ttaapbrme, examples ofj as dittia g obhctl frem trtnrii^ioij, 

883. et siq. 238. et Mq. > ^• 

Fame], his tnutaUtion of Chadieu'a venta on Footaut/,' 331. 
Peapc^ Dr Zach. hu dUtioction botveea inteifretatiaa m4 

tnnalMion, S, 
Phsdius, his &bles cited, SS6. '■ * , 

Pitcainie, Dr, his Latin poetry characterised, s€8. *"■.'.' 
Pitt;, eminent as a translator, 374. ' * ■ 

Pkutm. SeeEcbanl. 
Pliny ths Elder, his descriptim of 
— Analysis of a chapter of his 
Pliny the Younger, his epistles. £ 
Poem, whether it can be well trans] 
Poetical translation, liberty allowed 
■ progress of poetical translat 

Foetiy, characteristics essential to 

is the most capable of a pros< 

poetiy incapable of a prose trans 

admits of the greatest liberty in 
Polybins erroneously understood b) 

Pope. See Homer. — His transli 

Phaon cited, 103. — His Dying C 
Popma Ausonius de difTerentiis ver' 
Prior, his " Chloe hunting," tran 

His trsnslation of Adrian's addri 
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OBbttlion recommends the practice of transkitioiit 2. 
Quixote^ Don, comparisoa of Motteux's tnnelation at, with 
SmoUet's, 282. et 8eq« 



>" liabeka Bdnxnibly tnaaiAatad 

his 'with regard to poetieal tiamlatioiiy controverted, 7&— « 
Tiwslation from Horace cited, 9^* 

• • Boussteu, ** Pevin de village" cited, 159»"»His translaiiaDS 

• 4^ 'i^j^lKMn Tadtua dtcd, 195. 
^ * * I fM^t'l^ocan cited, 72. 

' ' !••••..• 

( iSMrefl Scriptures, character of their style, 110. 
•• • ^mtt3$9 translation of, 188. 

I, his character as a translator of poetry, 73.—- His trans^ 
n of C^id cited, ibid. 

Joseph, his absurd eulogium of an ode of Ho- 

in|8 bubesque translation of Virgil cited, 364* 
f ■■ yi ■■■ See L'Estrange. 

• . ^*5hiJcei9peare, translation from, by Voltaire, 375. et seq.-— >His 
phraseology difficult to be imitated in a translation, 523. 
et seq. 
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Sluionides^ fragment of, translated by Jortin> 152.— Imitated 

by Markham^ 155. 
Simplicity of thought and expresion difiicult to be imitated m 

a translation^ 326. 
Smart's prose translation of Horace, 207. 
Smollet's translation of Gil Bias cited, 242. — His translation 

of Don Quixote compared with Motteux's, 266. 
Sotheby's translation of the Georgics cited, 44. 100. 
Spelman's Xenophon cited, 255. 
Sterne's Slawkenbergius's tale cited, 262. 
Steuart's Sallust commended, 188. — cited, 189* et seq. 
Strada's Contest of the Musician and Nightingale, extreme 

difficulty of translating it, 34i6. 
Style and manner of the original to be imitated in the traiu^ 

lation, 109- et seq. — ^A just taste requisite^ for the duscebi* i 

ment of those cliaracters, 132. — Limitations of the ^i||]e 

regarding the imitation of style, 177* et seq. * f ^ 

T f i-. 

Tacitus. See D'Ablancourt, D'Alembert, Gordon, MurPy, t^ 
Dry den, Rousseau.— Difficulty of translating that author,f8^ #» 

Talbot, Miss, her sentiments of the importance ^of trail|^«^ 
tion, 9- 

Tasso, imitation of a passage from Virgil, 328. % | 

Telemadius, a poem in prose, 204. ^ 

Torence. See Echard. 

Theocritus, translation of a passage from, by Hclius Eoba* 
nus, 333. 
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Thiebttnlt^ his opinion of La Fontaine^ 342. 

TickelTs ballad of Lucy and Colin^ translated, by Bouiiie^ 86. 

— Translated by Le Mierre, Appendix, NO. 1. 

Timocles, fragment of, translated by Cumberland, 168. 

Townley, Colonel, his translation of Hudibras, 389- 

Translation, art of, very little cultivated, 1. — Recommended 
by Quinctllian, Pliny and Cicero, 2. — Ancient translations, 
few specimens of, existing, 3. et seq. — Reasons why the art 
is at a low ebb among the Moderns, 7* — Description or de- 
finition of a good translation, 13. 15. — Laws of translation, 
16. — First general law, " That the translation should give 
" a complete transcript of the ideas of the original work," 
17* et seq. — Translation, when it ought to be close, and 
when strict, depends on the nature of the work, 55. — Trans- 
lation, poetical, progress of it in England, 63. et seq. — Se« 
coq4 general law, " The style and manner of writing in a 
'* translation should be of the same character with that of 
w *^ the original," 109- et seq. — Specimens of good poetical 

traaslations, 141. et seq. — Third general rule, ** A trans- 

■ 

" lation should have all the ease of original composition," 
2(9. et seq. — A translator ought always to figure to him- 
« 0^ in what manner the original author would have ex-* 
■ pri^ssed himself, if he had written in the language of the 
traiaslaticMi, 301. — ^Licentious translation, 220. — The ge« 
niiis of the translator should be akin to that of the original 
auflior, 371.-^The best translators have shcme in originiil 
composition of the same species, 375. 
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Trayesty or burleitqtie translation) 36U H nfq flrinmil 
and Cotton^ Virgil Travesty, 364. et acq. 

u 

Urquhart, Sir Thomas, his excellent fnawihiriffli of Bat»> 
lais, 307* 



Varro de lingua Latina, 22. 

Tirgil. See Diyden, Delille, Fontaines, Sotheby.— Example 
of fidse taste in a passage of Virgil, 36S. 

Voltaire, his remark on the AbU des Fontaine's translation 
of Virgil, 118.— His transladons from Shakespeare veiy 
faulty, 375.— His perversion of the character of Hamlet, 
380. — Character of the wit of Voltaire, SS3. — ^He had no 
talent for humorous composition, 884.— Character ef his 
novels, ibid. 

W 

Warton, eminent as a poetical translator, 874. 
Wollaston's Religion of Nature, passage from, difficult to b# 
translated, 827- 



XenophonVi CEeonoimcs tnxokMA by Geeo^ S^^^Sffkam's 
Xenophon cited, S5S» 
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